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ris the registered saying of a man eminent alike for 
talent and piety, that he had never found such strong 
arguments against the Bible in the writings of infidels as 
had suggested themselves to his own mind. We are 
inclined to suppose that this individual expressed what 
many have experienced. We can readily believe that 
doubts and difficulties will occasionally be presented to 
those who read the sacred volume as the Word of God 
which never meet the sceptical, who read only that they 
may object There would be nothing to surprise us if 
such could be proved generally the fact. Where there is 
a spiritual perception apparent inconsistencies with the 
Divine character will be more readily detected than where 
there is a decided aversion to all that is holy. It should 
moreover be remembered that Satan has a great deal to do 
with the injecting sceptical thoughts into the mind, and 
we may fairly expect that he will so proportion his attack 
to its subject as to suggest the strongest arguments where 
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there is most to overcome. The man who is studying the 
Bible with the express design of proving it a forgery will 
have little assistance, as it were, from Satan in prosecuting 
the attempt : he already disbelieves the Bible, and this is 
enough for our great adversary the devil. But the man, 
on the contrary, who is studying the Bible as an inspired 
book will be continually beset and vehemently assaulted 
by Satan. There is here a great object to be gained, the 
shaking his confidence in the Divine origin of Scripture ; 
and it may, therefore, well be expected that the devil will 
exert all his ingenuity in devising, and all his earnestness 
in suggestiug objections. 

We do not intend to follow out the train of thought 
thus opened before you. We have made these remarks as 
introductory to one which you may have often made for 
yourselves, namely, that sceptics, as though blinded and 
bewildered, frequently adduce as arguments against the 
Bible what are really arguments in its favour. For 
example, how constantly and eagerly are the faults and 
crimes of the Old Testament saints brought forward and 
commented on ! In how triumphant a tone is the ques- 
tion proposed. Could these have been men " after God's 
own heart f Yet certainly it does not need much acute- 
ness to discover that the recording these faults and crimes 
is an evidence of the truth of Holy Writ. A mere human 
biographer, anxious to pass off his hero as specially in 
favour with God, would not have ascribed to him actions 
which a righteous God must both disapprove and punish. 
Every writer of common discernment must have foreseen 
the objections which such ascriptions would excite : if, 
therefore, he had been only inventing a tale, he would 
have avoided what was almost sure to bring discredit on 
the narrative. So that there is a manifestation of honesty 
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in the register given of the sins of such men as Abraham 
and Jacob and David, which should make sceptics pause 
ere they seize on that register as an argument against 
Scripture. 

Besides, had holy men of old been exhibited as faultless, 
there would have been much to make us doubt whether 
the history were faithful, and much to discourage us in our 
strivings after righteousness. There has been but one 
perfect character amongst men, the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and of Him is nothing recorded which goes not to the 
proving that He was " holy, harmless, undefiled, and sepa- 
rate from sinners."^ AU others have done much which 
ought not to have been done, and left undone much which 
ought to have been done. And though we take no pleasure 
in the faults of others, we may yet declare it satisfactory 
to know, that those who have entered heaven were not 
perfect in their day and generation ; that, like ourselves, 
they were "compassed with infirmity," ^ often assaulted, 
and often overcome by temptation. 

But there is yet more to be said in regard to the regis- 
tered sins of men who were distinguished by the favour 
of God. The infidel would have something like a fair 
ground of objection if he could prove that sins were 
allowed to be committed with impunity. If, for example, 
he could show that David was visited with no chastise- 
ment for the heinous sins of murder and adultery, it would 
not be without reason that he impugned the sacred nar- 
rative, as at variance with the known principles of God's 
moral government. But if, after the perpetration of theso 
crimes, the days of the king of Israel were days, according 
to the scriptural representations, of unvaried trouble and 
distress, it cannot be said that the crimes entailed no 

1 Heb. vii. 26. * Heb. v. 2. 
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pumshment, and that therefore the history is opposed to 
what we know of Grod's retribntiye dealings. Thus again, 
in reference to the transactions with which our text stands 
associated, it is impossible to justify Eebekah and Jacob 
in the deceit which they practised upon Isaac, that they 
might divert from Esau the blessing of the first-born. 
Jacob, as you will remember, prompted by his mother 
Eebekah, disguised himself in the raiment of his elder 
brother Esau, and thus imposed on his father Isaac, whose 
eyes were dim with age. The infidel urges rightly that 
there was great wickedness in this, but he argues wrongly 
that, since Jacob succeeded in his &aud, God is represented 
as sanctioning villany. The whole history, on the con- 
trary, is full of witness to God*s retributive justice. Isaac 
had sinned greatly in designing to give Esau the blessing 
of the first-bom : he knew that Gt)d had promised it to 
Jacob, and he was therefore attempting to set aside the 
Divine purpose and decree. And God not only frustrated 
the attempt, but in such manner as signally to punish the 
patriarch. Isaac is deceived by his own wife and son, and 
thus chastised with a chastisement which must have been 
specially grievous. Eebekah too and Jacob, they both 
greatly offended by using an unlawful mode of preventing 
an unlawful design. But if both offended, both were 
punished. Jacob was the favourite son of Eebekah ; and 
it may have been a mother's fondness which moved her to 
secure for him at all hazards the blessing. But if she 
thought that the success of her plan would increase her 
happiness she was greatly disappointed. The immediate 
consequence of her success was that Jacob had to liee 
from his father's house, and become a sojourner in a 
strange land. And he returned not, as it would seem^ to 
his home until his mother was dead, so that Eebekah 
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saw not again the son of her affections. He were a strange 
calculator who should say that the mother went un- 
punished for her sin, when, as its direct consequence, her 
child was torn from her embrace, and not restored to it on 
this side the grave. And as to Jacob, he indeed gained 
the blessing ; and, since that blessing had been promised 
him by God, he would have equally gained it had he left 
God to secure the fulfilment of His own word. But he 
was impatient and fearful ; he used fraud where he should 
have exercised faith ; and therefore, though the blessing 
wa^ obtained, it brought with it sorrow and affiction. 
The present advantage was wholly on the side of Esau. 
Esau remained in his father's house, in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of its comfort and abundance. But Jacob is a 
wanderer : we find him, as described in the chapter from 
which our text is taken, an outcast and a fugitive, with no 
couch but the ground and no pillow but the stones. Yea, 
and in his after life how signally did the even-handed 
justice of the Almighty return to him the anguish which 
he had caused to others. Deceived by Laban, who gave 
him Leah in place of Eachel, on whom his affections were 
set, he was partially requited for imposing upon Isaac. 
But this was little, the recompence came not yet up to the 
offence. His own children deceive him as he had deceived 
his father, and cheat him into a belief that Joseph is dead. 
And he must mourn for Joseph even as Eebekah had 
mourned for himself, and be separated from him through 
many weary years. Let any one read attentively the 
history of Jacob, and observe how family troubles and 
sorrows continually harassed him; and he will not, we 
think, contend that the patriarch went unpunished for the 
fraud which he practised on Isaac. 
"We are now, however, specially concerned with what 
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happened to Jacob, as lie fled from the face of his brother 
Esau; we waive, therefore, further reference to other 
portions of his history. We have already said that, in 
the chapter before us, we find him a wanderer, hurrying 
in fear of his life to his mother's kinsman in Haran. But 
though Jacob had sinned, and was now undergoing the 
pimishment of his sin, God would not abandon him, nor 
leave him without some encouraging manifestation. Jacob 
was to be the depositary of the promises of God, and 
through him was the line of the Messiah to be continued. 
It had been declared to Abraham that in his seed, which 
was Isaac, should all nations be blessed ; and of the two 
sons of Isaac God chose the younger to be the ancestor of 
Christ. And now, when Jacob might be almost tempted 
to think that there was no worth in the blessing, or that 
because gained by fraud it was not ratified in heaven, God 
is graciously pleased to vouchsafe him a vision, and thus 
to keep him from despair whilst suffering just punishment. 
The vision greatly cheered the wanderer, and whilst it 
filled him with apprehensions of the majesty of God, 
excited in him feelings of gratitude and devotedness. He 
accordingly vowed a vow, strongly indicative, as we think, 
of a lowly and thankful spirit, though many have endea- 
voured to prove from it that the patriarch's religion was 
but selfish and time-serving. " If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in the way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again 
to my father^s house in peace, then shall the Lord be my 
God."^ It is our wish, on the present occasion, to consider, 
with due attention, both the vision and the vow. The 
vow must be regarded as marking the effect which the 
vision had produced on the mind of the patriarch, and 

1 Gen. xxviii. 20, 21. 
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therefore ought not to be excluded jfrom our subject-matter 
of discourse : so that we have to engage you with examin- 
ing, in the first place, the vision with which Jacob was 
favoured, when on his way to Padan-aram ; and in the 
second place, the vow through which he expressed the 
consequent feelings and workings of his mind. 

Now the vision is related in our text and the three 
following verses. A ladder is beheld, planted on the 
earth, but reachiug up to heaven. Above this ladder the 
Lord is seen to stand, and He addresses Jacob in most 
encouraging words. He declares that the land on which 
he lay, a fugitive and an exile, should yet be given to 
himself and his posterity, and that his children should be 
multiplied as the dust of the earth. The promise made to 
Abraham is then solemnly renewed : " In thee and in thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed."^ Jacob 
is thus assured that he had indeed obtained the blessing of 
the first-bom, and that from his loins was to spring the 
great Deliverer of human kind. There are added general 
declarations that he should be under the guardianship of 
Grod in his absence from his home ; and then the vision is 
at an end, and Jacob awakes, and expresses a kind of awful 
conviction that the Lord was in that place, and he knew 
it not. 

Now our great object is to ascertain the intent of the 
vision : for we may be sure that the ladder, which thus 
reached from earth to heaven, and along which ascended 
and descended the angels of God, was emblematic of some 
truth with which it was important that Jacob should be 
acquainted. We are all aware, that under the patriarchal 
dispensation lessons of the greatest moment were given 
through significant representations. We may suppose that 

^ Gen. xxviii. 14. 
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the Spirit of God instructed those favoured with this mys- 
tical revelation so that they were enabled to detect the 
meaning symbolically conveyed. It was not consistent 
with the plan of God*s dealings with this earth, that clear 
and undisguised notices should be given of redemption, 
whilst the time of the Redeemer's appearance was yet far 
removed. But neither would it have consisted with the 
Divine mercy, that the patriarchs should have been left 
wholly ignorant of the deliverance to be wrought out in 
the fulness of time, or with no information but that de- 
rived from early tradition. And in order to answer both 
these ends, the keeping the plan concealed and yet the 
making its nature sufficiently known, God was pleased to 
vouchsafe visions and command typical actions, by and 
through which, as we have cause to believe. He communi- 
cated to His saints such portions of truth as it most con- 
cerned them to know. There seems no reason to doubt, 
that Abraham's offering up his son was a significative trans- 
action, appointed and employed by God to teach the father 
of the faithful how the world would be redeemed. It is 
probable also that Jacob's wrestling with an angel, on the 
night which preceded his meeting with Esau, was an in- 
stance of information by action, the patriarch being hereby 
taught generally what prevalence earnest prayer has with 
God, and assured moreover of the happy issue of the 
dreaded interview of the morrow. "We think it fair to 
suppose that, in like*manner, the vision granted to Jacob, 
as he fled from his home, was designed to represent some 
great spiritual truth, and was itself a revelation of some 
portion of the purposes of God. If nothing had been in- 
tended beyond the assuring Jacob of Divine favour and 
protection, the ladder, with its attendant circumstances, 
seems unnecessarily introduced, for the words spoken by 
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God would have suflBced to console and animate the wan- 
derer. It is therefore in strict conformity with the general 
character of the patriarchal dispensation, and in accordance 
with the peculiar circumstances of Jacob, that we should 
suppose the vision itself emblematical, so that, over and 
above the encouraging things which were said, there was a 
great truth taught by that which was seen. Hence the 
question now is as to the meaning of the vision itself, as 
to the truths represented by the mystical ladder. 

It has often been affirmed that nothing more was de- 
signed than the informing Jacob of the ever-watchful pro- 
vidence of the Almighty. "We are not prepared to deny 
that the image of a ladder, reaching from earth to heaven, 
God Himself appearing at its top and angels passing up 
and down in rapid succession, may be accommodated to 
the workings of Divine providence, inasmuch as a con- 
stant communication is thus represented as kept up be- 
tween this globe and higher places in creation, and God is 
exhibited as carrying on, through the instrumentality of 
angels, unwearied intercourse with the human population. 
And yet, at the same time, we feel that the figure, if this 
be its import, scarcely seems distinguished by the aptness 
and force which are always characteristic of scriptural 
imagery. The ladder appears to denote an appointed 
channel of communication : it can hardly be said to figure 
that universal inspection of the affairs of this earth, and 
that universal care of its inhabitants, which we are accus- 
tomed to understand by the providence of God. Besides, 
as we have abeady intimated, if the vision taught nothing 
but that Jacob was the object of Divine watchfulness 
and protection, it did not add to the declarations with 
which it was accompanied, and the patriarch could gather 
no truth from what he saw which he mip^ht not have 
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equally gathered from what he heard. And this, to say 
the least, is not usual in God's recorded dealings with His 
people: certainly, every part of these dealings is gene- 
rally instructive, and none can he shown to have heen 
superfluous. 

"We seem bound, therefore, to apply the vision to other 
truths besides that of the providence of God. And when 
you observe, that one great object of the celestial mani- 
festation was the renewing with Jacob the promise made 
to Abraham and Isaac, you will be quite prepared to ex- 
pect in the vision a revelation of the Messiah Himself. 
Jacob had just secured the distinction of being the pro-^ 
genitor of Christ ; and God is about to assure him, in the 
words of the original covenant with his fathers, that in 
his seed should all nations be blessed. How natural then 
that some intelligence should be communicated in regard 
of the Christ ; so that, whilst the patriarch knew himself 
the depositary of that grand promise in which the whole 
world had interest, he might also know, so far as consisted 
with an introductory dispensation, what the blessings were 
which the promise ensured. It must be fair to suppose 
that what Jacob saw had an intimate connection with 
what he heard, and that the vision was intended, either 
to illustrate or be illustrated by the subsequent discourse. 
But there is nothing in the discourse, except that promise 
which had reference to Christ, on which it can be said 
that obscurity rests. The other parts have to do with 
that guardianship of which Jacob should be the object, 
and with the greatness of that nation of which he should 
be the ancestor. Hence the likelihood, if we may not use 
a stronger expression, is considerable that the vision should 
be associated with the promise of the Christ, and that, as 
the one assured Jacob that the Mediator should arise from 
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his line, the other emblematically informed him of this 
Mediator's person and work. 

We would add this, that our Saviour, in His conversa- 
tion with jN'athanael, used language which seems undoubt- 
edly to refer to the mystic ladder on which the patriarch 
gazed. "Verily, verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man."^ Here the Ee- 
deemer appears to identify Himself as the Son of Man 
with the ladder : the angels are to ascend and descend on 
the one even as they did on the other. We may find 
occasion, in the sequel, to recur to this saying of Christ, 
and to examine it more at length. At present, we simply 
adduce it as corroborating the opinion that the ladder re- 
presented the Mediator ; and that, as Abraham had been 
symbolically taught that the world should be redeemed 
through the sacrifice of a substitute, so was Jacob now 
symbolically instructed in regard of that substitute's nature 
and dignity. 

But, of course, the great point remains yet to be ex- 
amined, namely, whether the vision in question famished 
an accurate representation of the promised Deliverer. 
And here we affirm at once, that, if the ladder seen by 
Jacob be regarded as a type of the Mediator, there is an 
appositeness in the figure which must commend itseK to 
all thinking minds. Cut off by apostasy from all inter- 
course with what is yet glorious and undefiled in the uni- 
verse, the human race lies naturally in wretchedness and 
loneliness; and, though it may cast eager looks at the 
bright heaven which is above, has no means of holding 
communion with the tenants, or gaining admission to 
the gladness, of domains which may be privileged with 

^ John i 61. 
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special manifestations of Deity. Who of all our fallen 
line is possessed of a power, or can frame an engine, tlirough 
which he may ascend from a planet which labours beneath 
the provoked curse of God, and climb the battlements of 
the sky, and achieve entrance into that city into which is 
to enter nothing that defileth 1 Who is there, if the Al- 
mighty had dealt with this world according to its iniqui- 
ties, and left it in the ruin threatened to transgression, 
that could have so found out God by the might of his 
reason, and so propitiated Him by the might of his virtue, 
as to have renewed the broken friendship between the 
human and the divine, and opened a clear way for the 
passage of the earthly to the heavenly? All of you, if 
believers in revelation, know and admit that the direct 
consequence of our forefather's sin was the suspension of 
all intercourse, except that carried on through the ministry 
of vengeance, between God and man. Up to the moment 
of rebellion there had been free communion : earth and 
heaven seemed connected by a path which the very Deity 
loved to traverse ; for He came down to the garden where 
our first parents dwelt, and held with them most intimate 
converse. But in rebelling man broke up, as it were, 
this path, rendering it impracticable that any should escape 
from the heritage on which evil had gained footing, and 
mount to bright lands where all was yet pure. And we 
know of no more striking and accurate representation of 
the condition of our race, in its alienation from God, than 
that which should picture the earth as suddenly deprived of 
every channel of communication with other sections of the 
\iniverse, so that it must wander on in appalling solitariness, 
a prison-house from which nothing human could soar and 
which nothing divine could visit. Ay, this was the earth so 
soon as Satan had seduced man from allegiance — a lonely 
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thing which had snapped every link which bound it to what 
was holy and happy in creation : and as it bore along the- lost 
children of Adam, they might have gazed wistfully on lands 
just visible in the firmament, and which they knew to be 
radiant with the presence of their Maker ; but where was 
the way across the vast expanse, where the mechanism by 
which they might scale the inaccessible heights 1 

And, undoubtedly, if it be a just representation of our 
race in its fallen estate that it is cut off from all inter- 
course with God, and all access to heaven, it must be a 
just representation of the Mediator that He is the channel 
through which the lost communion may be renewed, the 
way through which the lost Paradise may be re-entered. 
The world has not been left in its solitariness : for God 
"hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son;"^ 
and through Him we have " access to the Father. "^ "We 
are not forced to remain in oilr exile and wretchedness ; 
for Christ hath declared, " By me, if any man enter in he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out and find pasture."^ 
Yea, we can now thank the "Lord of heaven and earth"* 
that the broken links have been repaired, so that the 
severed parts of creation may be again bound into one 
household; that a highway has been thrown up, along 
which the weary and heavy-laden may pass to that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God. But it is only 
telling you truths, with which we may hope that the very 
youngest are acquainted, to tell you that it is Christ alone 
by whom all this has been effected, Christ alone through 
whom we can approach God, Christ alone through whom 
we can enter the kingdom of Heaven. And what then 
more accurate than a delineation which should represent 
the Mediator under the image of a ladder, based on earth, 

1 Heb. 1. 20. 8 Eph, ii 18. » John x. 9. * Matt. xi. 25. 
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but reaching to Heaven, and thus affording a medium of 
communication between God and man 1 Oh, as Jacob lay 
upon the ground, an exile from his father's house, and 
without a friend or companion, he was not an inappropri- 
ate figure of the human race, forced away by sin from the 
presence of their Maker, and with no associates to aid by 
their counsel and cheer by their sympathy. And when, 
in visions of the night, there rose before the patriarch the 
appearance as of a ladder, planted on the earth but its 
top resting on the firmament, then may we afiirm was 
there given to the wanderer the strongest assurance, that 
Gk)d would yet provide means for raising the ruined from 
degradation, and gathering into His own dwelling-place the 
banished and fallen. When, moreover, this expressive 
emblem of renewed intercourse between earth and heaven 
was accompanied by the voice of the living God, making 
mention of the Deliverer in whom the world should be 
blessed, then might it be declared that the revelation was 
complete, and that through the mystic ladder was the 
Gospel preached to Jacob ; for in this figure he could read 
that the seed of the woman would be the Mediator be- 
tween God and man, " the repairer of the breach, the re- 
storer of paths to dwell in,"^ and who, as " the way, the 
truth, and the life,"^ would "open the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers." 

But it is necessary that we go somewhat more into par- 
ticulars : hitherto we have only spoken of Christ in His 
mediatorial ofiice, without referring to the mysteries of 
His person. The emblem, however, of the ladder is accu- 
rate in regard of the person, as well as the work, of the 
Redeemer. As the ladder stretched into the heavens, and 
the very Deity occupied its summit, so Christ, in His 

^ Isa. IviiL 12. * John xiv. 6. 
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divine nature, penetrated immensity, and was one with 
the father. And as the ladder, though its top was on 
the sky, was set upon the earth, so Christ, though essen- 
tially God, took upon Him flesh, and was "found in 
fashion as a man."^ The ladder would be useless if it 
rested not on the ground, or if it reached not to the sky : 
and thus, had not Christ been both earthly and heavenly, 
both human and divine. He could not have been the 
Mediator through whom the sinful may approach and be 
reconciled to their Maker. As God appeared standing 
above the ladder, looking down with complacency on His 
servant, and addressing him in gracious and encouraging 
words, 80 it is only in and through Christ that the Father 
beholds us with favour and speaks to us the language of 
forgiveness and friendship. In respect moreover of the 
angels who were seen ascending and descending on the 
ladder, we cannot doubt that these celestial beings, though 
they now attend us as ministering spirits, would have held 
no communication with our race had it remained unre- 
deemed. "We know that God is spoken of by St Paul in 
his Epistle to the Ephesians as " gathering together in one 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which 
are on earth, even in Him ; " ^ and again, in his Epistle to 
the Colossians as " by Him reconciling all things to Him- 
self, whether they be things in earth or things in heaven."^ 
And it is evidently the drift of such expressions that by 
and through the mediation of Christ the fellowship of the 
human race with other orders of being was to be restored, 
and men and angels were to be brought into association. 
Indeed we know ourselves indebted to the Mediator for 
every blessing : if, therefore, we regard angels as " the 
ministers of God which do His pleasure," * and through 

1 Phil, il 8. 8 Eph. i. 10. » Col. L 20. * Psa. ciil 21. 
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whose instruinentality He carries on designs, whether of 
Providence or of grace, we must feel sure that we owe it 
exclusively to Christ, that these glorious creatures are 
busied with promoting our welfare. And if then the con- 
tinued descent and ascent of the angels mark, as we sup- 
pose it must, their coming down on commissions in which 
men have interest, and their returning to receive fresh 
instructions, there is peculiar fitness in the representation 
of their ascending and descending by a ladder which is 
figurative of Christ : it is a direct result of Christ's media- 
tion that angels are sent forth as " ministering spirits to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ; " ^ and 
if then a ladder reaching from earth to heaven be a just 
emblem of the Saviour, it is in the nicest keeping with 
this emblem that up and down the ladder should be 
rapidly passing the cherubim and the seraphim. 

We would further observe that some writers appear 
anxious to prove that the appearance which the patriarch 
saw was not precisely that of a ladder, but probably that 
of a pyramid or pillar. There is a want of dignity, they 
think, in the image of a ladder, and they would therefore 
substitute a more imposing. But though many of the 
same truths might be taught, if there were the supposed 
change in the emblem, we are no ways affected by the 
homeliness of the figure, but think on the contrary that 
it adds to its fitness. It was the declaration of prophecy 
in regard to the Christ, " He hath no form nor comeh- 
ness ; and when we shall see Him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire Him."^ And therefore if He is to be 
delineated as connecting earth and heaven we should 
expect the image to be that of a ladder, a common instru- 
ment with nothing of the grand and attractive, rather than 

i Heb. i. 14. » Isa. liii. 2. 
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of a splendid tower such as that of Babel, which men 
themselves would delight to rear, and when reared to 
admire. Besides, however we would avoid the straining 
a type, we own that the representation of Christ, under 
the figure of a ladder, appears to us to include the most 
exact references to the appointed mode of salvation. How 
do I look to be saved 1 by clinging to Christ. How do I 
expect to ascend up to heaven 1 by mounting step by step 
the whole height of Christ's work, so that He is made 
unto me of God, " wisdom, and righteousness, and sancti- 
fication, and redemption." ^ It is no easy thing the gain- 
ing eternal life through the finished work of the Mediator. 
It is a vast deal more than the sitting with the prophet 
in his car of fire, and being borne aloft without effort to 
an incorruptible inheritance. "The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force. "^ There 
must be, if we may thus express it, a holding fast to Christ 
and a climbing up by Christ : to look back is to grow 
dizzy, to let go is to perish. And that we are to mount 
by the Mediator, and all the while to keep hold on the 
Mediator; that we are in sljort to ascend by successive 
stages, stretching the hand to one line after another in the 
work of the Eedeemer, and planting the foot on one step 
after another in the covenant made with us in Christ — 
what can more aptly exhibit this than the exhibiting 
Christ as a ladder set upon the earth that men may scale 
the heavens ? The necessity for our own striving, and yet 
the uselessness of that striving, if not exerted in the right 
manner ; the impossibility of our entering heaven except 
through Christ, and the equal impossibility of our entering 
it without effort and toil ; the fearful peril of our relaxing 
for an instant our spiritual vigilance and earnestness, see- 

1 1 Cor. i. 30. « Matt. xi. 12. 

n. B 
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ing that we hang as it were between earth and heaven, 
and may be thrown by a moment's carelessness headlong 
to the ground; the completeness and singleness of the 
salvation which is in Jesus, so that if we adhere to it it is 
sufficient, but there are no modes which meet in it or 
branch off from it — swerve a single inch, and you have no 
footing, but must be hopelessly precipitated: all these 
particulars seem indicated under the imagery of a ladder, 
and could not perhaps have been equally marked had some 
other emblem been given of the connecting of earth and 
heaven by the Mediator Christ. And now as I stand 
upon the earth, the child of a fallen and yet redeemed 
race, and examine how I may escape the heritage of shame 
which is naturally my portion, and soar to that sky 
which woos me by its brightness, oh, I read of " entering 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus," ^ and of " laying 
hold upon the hope set before us," ^ and of " following on 
to know the Lord," ^ and of being " raised up, and made 
to sit together in heavenly places in Christ," * — expressions 
which prove to me that if I would reach heaven it must 
be through fastening myself to the Mediator, and yet 
straining every nerve to leave the world behind ; leaning 
incessantly upon Christ, and yet labouring to diminish by 
successive steps my distance from God ; being always 
« found in Christ," » and yet " led by the Spirit," ^ so as 
to be always on the advance. But when I consider these 
scriptural combinations of believing and working, trusting 
in another and labouring for one's self, always having 
hold on Christ and always mounting to greater nearness 
to God, always supported by the same suretyship and 
always pressing upward to the same point, I seem to have 

1 Heb. X. 19. « Heb. vi. 18. ^ Hos. vi. 3. 

* Eph. ii 6. « Phil. iii. 9. « GaL v. 18. 
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before me the exact picture of a man who, with a steady 
eye and a firm foot and a staunch hand, climbs by a ladder 
some mighty precipice : he could make no way, whatever 
his strivings, without the ladder, and the ladder is utterly 
useless without his own strivings. May we not therefore 
contend that, through the vision vouchsafed to the patri- 
arch Jacob, God not only revealed the person and work of 
the Mediator, but gave information, and that too in no 
very equivocal shape, how the working out salvation will 
be combined with the being saved "freely through the 
redemption that is in Christ,"^ whenever any of the 
children of men are raised from earth and elevated to 
heaven 1 

But it will be right that, before leaving this portion of 
our subject, we recur to our Lord's speech to Nathanael, 
which has already been quoted. It is easy to decide that 
Christ designed a reference to Jacob's vision, but not to 
determine the precise meaning of His words. " Hereafter 
ye shall see Heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man."^ The words are 
prophetic, but there is nothing to inform us what time 
may be intended by "hereafter." We cannot, however, 
but think, that however ingenious may be the interpreta- 
tions which authors have advanced, nothing has yet 
happened which quite fulfils the prophecy.^ We doubt 
whether there were any occurrences during Christ's 
residence on earth which could be said to bring to pass 
the visible opening of Heaven, and ascent and descent of 
angels on the Mediator. Christ had not indeed wrought 
miracles when He held His interview with Nathanael; 
and He may have referred to the demonstrations of al- 
mightiness which He was about to put forth, and which 

' Rom. iii. 24. * John i. 51 . ^ gee King's Morsels of Criticism. 
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would as inucli prove His Divine majesty as though He 
were surrounded with troops of angels. But it can hardly 
be said that such an explanation as this is commensurate 
with the passage. We know not what to call far-fetched, 
if we may not so designate the statement, that those who 
saw Christ work miracles, saw Heaven opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the Saviour. 
We' may add that there were circumstances attending the 
Crucifixion, Eesurrection, and Ascension of Jesus, which 
may be considered as having partially accomplished the 
words under review. Angels appeared in connection with 
these several events, and the firmament was at length 
opened to receive the ascending Conqueror. But here we 
must again say, that the interpretation comes manifestly 
so far short of the scope of the passage that nothing but 
inability to find another meaning can make us content 
with one so contracted. 

For our own part, then, we cannot but believe that the 
prophecy has not yet received its full accomplishment. 
We refer it onward to times of which indeed our appre- 
hensions are indistinct, but not on that account less ani- 
mating. We have abundant reason for believing that 
days are to break on this creation such as never yet visited 
it since man rebelled against his Maker. We read of 
"new heavens and a new earth," ^ as though the whole 
material system were to be splendidly renovated ; and of 
the creature itself also being " delivered from the bondage 
of corruption,*' 2 as though animate and inanimate were to 
reach one general jubilee. And when there shall have 
been effected this magnificent rebuilding of all that has 
been shattered, this hanging mth new majesty, and 
enamelling with fresh beauty the creation wherein we 

1 2 Peter iii 13. » Kom. viii. 21. 
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dwell ; and when, in its every department, our globe shall 
he tenanted by "a holy priesthood, a peculiar people;"^ 
then, for anything we can tell, may such intercourse he 
opened between the earth and other sections of the 
universe, as shall give an ampler meaning than has yet 
been imagined to the vision of Jacob, and the words of 
Christ. It is a fine saying of the Psalmist, " God setteth 
the solitary in families. "^ And it may be one of the 
verifications of this saying, that worlds which have hitherto 
moved, each in its own orbit, each left in its solitariness, 
shall have channels of communication the one with the 
other, so that one mighty family shall be formed of orders 
of being which have never yet have been brought into 
visible association. We cannot pretend to speak with 
any certainty of events and times of which we have only 
obscure intimations. But at least, unable as we are to 
apply the words under review to anything that has already 
occurred, we may lawfully connect them with what is yet 
future, and, by associating them with other predictions, 
gain and give additional illustration. And by following 
this plan in the present instance, we seem warranted in 
stating the high probability, that in glorious days when 
Christ's kingdom will be visibly reared on the wreck of 
human sovereignty, there will be open and brilliant inter- 
course between dwellers on this earth and higher ranks of 
intelligence. Then may it come to pass that Jacob's 
ladder will be shown to have represented the bringing into 
blessed communion all the ends of creation; and then 
may the Mediator, in some manner unimaginable now, 
appear as the channel through which communion is main- 
tained. Ay, and then in some stupendous unveiling of the 
secrets of the universe, and in some sublime manifestation of 

1 1 Peter ii 9. » Psa. Ixviii. 6. 
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Himself as the connecting link between all departments of 
the unlimited household, may Christ explain, and make good 
the yet mysterious saying, " Hereafter ye shall see Heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man."^ 

But we turn now from the vision to the vow of Jacob ; 
from the considering what the Patriarch saw and heard, to 
the examining the effect thereby wrought upon his mind. 
We have no intention of entering at length into all that is 
related of the conduct of Jacob when he awakened out of 
sleep. We wish to confine ourselves strictly to his vow ; 
for it is against this that objections have been urged by 
infidel writers. Jacob sets up for a piUar the stone which 
had served him as a pillow ; and, having poured oil upon 
it so as to dedicate it to God, vows a vow, — " If God will 
be with me, and will keep me in the way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I 
come again to my father's house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God."^ He adds — ^but it is not nece^soary that 
we touch on this — that the erected stone should be the 
house of the Lord, and that of all which God gave him he 
would consecate the tenth. 

Now it is urged there is something very mercenary and 
selfish in this : Jacob is represented as making a kind of 
bargain with God, so that he will serve Him only on con- 
dition of a recompense. If my bodily wants be all sup- 
plied, the Lord shall be my God ; as much as to say, if I 
am left in destitution I will abandon all religion. We 
hold it exceedingly unfair and disingenuous thus to wrest 
Jacob's vow. We are sure that no candid mind can put 
on it the interpretation that Jacob was a time-server, care- 
ful of religion only so far as it seemed likely to promote 

^ John 1. 51. * Gen. xxviiL 20. 
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his temporal interests. On the contrary, we are persuaded 
that if you consider the vow without prejudice, you will 
find it expressive of great humility and gratitude. God 
had just entered into covenant with Jacob, engaging to 
bestow privileges which would make him conspicuous 
amongst men. God had just told him, that the land on 
which he lay should become the inheritance of himself and 
his children ; and, as though this were little, that in him 
and in his seed should all families of the earth be blessed. 
Jacob was thus assured that he should be the father of a 
great nation, yea, and that from him should descend the 
Benefactor and Eedeemer of mankind. These were 
splendid promises ; we could scarcely have marvelled, had 
the Patriarch, on awakening from his sleep, manifested 
great elation of mind at the dignities to which he was 
appointed. Knowing how difficult it is to bear greatness 
meekly, we could not have wondered had he vowed as his 
vow, if indeed God will accomplish His word, and bestow 
on me the things which He has spoken, I will take Him 
as my God, and serve Him faithfully all the days of my 
life. And had this been Jacob's vow, there might have 
been colour for the opinion, that the Patriarch was 
mercenary in his religion. Had he made his serving God 
contingent on his obtaining what would render him 
mighty and illustrious, it would have been with some 
show of fairness that men accused his piety of being sordid 
and selfish. But when, in place of speaking of lordship 
over the land of Canaan, and of being the ancestor of 
Messiah, he simply asks for bread to eat, and raiment to 
put on, the bare necessaries of Hfe, with none of its super- 
fluities ; those, we think, must be resolved to find fault 
who can see in Jacob's conduct the indications of a religion 
which looked at nothing but recompense. The only just 
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interpretation which can be put upon his vow appears to 
us the following. Jacob is quite overpowered by the 
manifestations of God's favour which had just been vouch- 
safed, and sinks under the sense of his own utter unworthi- 
ness. Who is he, a wanderer on account of his sin, that 
the Almighty should enter into covenant with him, and 
promise him whatever was most noble in human allot- 
ment ? Oh, he seems to say, it was not needful that 
promises such as these should have been made in order to 
my feeling bound to the service of God. I am not worthy 
of the least of all His mercies ; and I require not, as I 
deserved not, the being signalled out from other men to 
make me strong in my resolve of obedience. If He will 
but grant me the commonest food, and the simplest cloth- 
ing, I shall be satisfied ; it will be more than I have a 
right to ask, and will bind me to Him as my Maker and 
my Benefactor. He has indeed promised to restore me 
safely to my father's house, so that I shall not perish in 
the exile which my offence has procured ; and if He do 
this, and thus make good His word, I shall account as 
nothing the having to struggle with hardship and want : 
there will be given me a clear token that I am under the 
protection of an ever-vigilant guardian, and whom but 
this guardian shall I take for my God 1 

We have no hesitation in stating that such seems fairly 
the import of Jacob's vow. Jacob is not, so to speak, 
bargaining with God : he is only overcome by the display 
of Divine goodness, and abashed by the consciousness how 
little it was deserved. Can the vow be called mercenary 
when he only asked a bare subsistence, though the promise 
had included territory and dominion? Jacob after all 
merely asked life ; and he asked it merely that he might 
devote it to God. Does this savour of the spirit of a hire- 



Jing 1 Can this be declared indicative of a resolution to 
treat religion as a mere matter of profit and loss, and to 
cultivate piety no further than God would give him riches 
in exchange 1 We are persuaded that you cannot thus 
characterize the vow of the Patriarch. We stated, indeed, 
at the commencement of our discourse, that we had right 
to expect that the faults of saints would be recorded : if, 
therefore, the vow of Jacob were what it has been mali- 
ciously represented, we should have only to lament another 
proof of the frailty of the best, and to point out another 
evidence of the honesty of the historian. But we are not 
to allow the faults to be exaggerated. When holy men 
transgressed and yielded to temptation, it is not for the 
interest of truth that we should defend or extenuate their 
conduct. But where the charge against them is disingenu- 
ous and unfounded, it is our duty to expose the unfairness 
of the attack, and vindicate the accused. And men may 
perversely find if they will the marks of a sordid and mer- 
cenary temper in the declaration that Jacob would take 
the Lord for his God, if he had bread to eat and raiment 
to put on: but when 'the circumstances of the Patriarch 
are taken into account, when what he asks of God is set 
in contrast with what God had engaged to bestow, candid 
reasoners must admit that his language is that of humility 
rather than of a hireling, and find in it the expression of 
gratitude and thankfulness rather than of a covetous and 
time-serving disposition. 

There Is but another remark which we would make 
before winding up our subject of discourse. We learn 
from such narratives as this of Jacob's vision how possible 
it is that the soul may enjoy great happiness and gain 
vast accessions of knowledge in what is called the separate 
state. It is, you observe, whilst Jacob is asleep, and 
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therefore not to be communicated with through his bodily 
senses, that God shews him the heavens opened, and 
speaks to him of great things to come. And this is a strong 
testimony to the capacity of the soul, when detached from 
the body, for receiving notices of the invisible world, and 
holding converse with spiritual beings. When I have 
laid aside this corruptible flesh, my soul — ^if indeed I 
"sleep in Jesus "^ — will pass into a condition of peace 
and tranquillity, and there await the trumpet-peal which 
is to call forth as her residence a glorified body. But 
there is no necessity that the soul should be inactive or 
contracted in her enjoyments because stripped for a while 
of material organs. The intermediate state must indeed 
be vastly inferior in all the elements of dignity and happi- 
ness to that which will succeed the general resurrection. 
Yet it may not be a state of listlessness, nor one whose 
privilege consists in mere repose. The soul, by her own 
organs, may gaze on what is glorious, and gather in what 
is inspiriting. For if, whilst the body was wrapt in slum- 
ber, and the soul left alone in her wakefulness, Jacob 
could behold earth linked with heaven, and the bright 
array of angels, and the majesty of Deity ; and hearken to 
a Divine voice which brought him animating tidings, we 
may well be persuaded that, when separated from matter 
by death, our spirits shall be capable of intercourse with 
God, and of grasping much of the magnificence of the 
future. If they cannot mount the whole height of the 
ladder, they may yet look on it in its stateliness, and 
admire the celestial troop by which it is traversed, and 
receive from the Lord God, the mysterious emblems of 
whose presence crown its summit, intelligence of the things 
which the eye hath not seen, and the ear hath not heard. 

1 IThess. iv. 14. 
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But now we address you, in conclusion, as beings con- 
fined for a while to a narrow and inconsiderable scene, but 
whose home is far away in those regions of light where 
Deity is specially manifested, and where the angel and the 
archangel have their abode. We point you to the ever- 
lasting hills, whose glorious and gold-lit summits come out 
to the eye of faith from the mighty expanse ; and we tell 
you that those hills must be climbed. We point you to 
"a city which hath foundations,"^ the "Jerusalem which 
is above : "^ we shew you its stupendous walls stretching 
interminably upward; and we tell you that these walls 
must be scaled. And you are staggered at the greatness 
of the demand. How can we ascend hills which are not 
based on this earth ; how surmount walls, of which no eye 
can take the altitude ? We lead you with us to Bethel, 
6md bid you behold that on which the Patriarch gazed. 
There is a ladder set up on the ground, but its top reaches 
to the summit of the mountain, and to the gate of the 
city. Are you willing to go up to leave the prison and to 
seek the palace ? Then, in the name of the living God, 
we bid you plant the foot on the first step of this ladder : 
forsake evil courses, break away from evil habits, and take 
part with the disciples of Christ. Christ casteth out 
none who come unto Him : and he who strives to turn 
from his iniquities at the call of his Saviour, is beginning 
to lay hold on that propitiation, through the grasping of 
which in its several parts he will be gradually raised to 
the blessedness of immortality. Are you afraid of trusting 
yourselves to this ladder ? Thousands in every age have 
gone up by it to glory ; and not a solitary individual has 
found it give way beneath him, however immense the 
burden of his sins. And why afraid 1 The ladder is He 

1 Heb. XL 10. « Gal. iv. 26. 
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who is "able to save to the uttermost"^ all who would go 
unto God through Him ; and the angels are ascending and 
descending upon it, for they have charge over the righteous 
to keep them in all their ways ; and the Almighty Him- 
self looks down on those who are climbing painfully 
upwards, that He may send them succour when the hand 
is relaxing^ and the foot failing. I can answer for it, that 
every one of you may, if he will, mount by this ladder, 
seeing that Christ took human nature, and thus united 
earth and heaven as the substitute of all. I can answer 
for it, that none who strive to mount by this ladder shall 
fail of everlasting life; for those who believe on Christ 
can never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of His 
hand. The canopy of the sky seems lined with the "cloud 
of witnesses. "2 Those who have gone before are bidding 
us climb, through the one Mediator, to their lofty abode. 
We come, we come. Your call shall be obeyed. Your 
voices animate us, as they steal down in solemn and beau- 
tiful cadence. And, God helping, there shall not be one 
of us who does not seek salvation through the blood and 
righteousness of Jesus ; not one who shall not share with 
you the throne and the diadem. 

1 Heb. vii. 25. « Heb. xii. 1. 



SERMON II 

THE CONTINUED AGENCY OF THE FATHER AND 

THE SON 

"iSttt Jlfesus amt^mti ti^em, iiHg SzSk^tx inociketfj fjttfjerto, anti S 

bjork."— St. John v. 17. 

IT is a very peculiar argument which Christ here employs 
to disprove the charge of having broken the Sabbath. 
We will refer for a few moments to the context that you 
may understand the drift and force of the reasoning. 
Christ had healed the impotent man, whQ had lain for a 
long time by the pool of Eethesda. He had bidden him 
take up his bed and walk ; and the cripple was immedi- 
ately enabled to obey the command. It was on the Sab- 
bath-day that this great miracle was wrought ; and tlie 
circumstance of the man carrying his bed through the 
streets attracted the notice of those who were jealous for 
the ceremonial law. They taxed the man with doing 
what it was not lawful to do on the Sabbath ; he justified 
himself by pleading the direction of the Being by whom 
he had been healed. This led to an inquiry as to the author 
of the miracle ; and so soon as the Jews had ascertained 
that it was Jesus they persecuted Him, and " sought to 
slay Him, because He had done these things on the Sab- 
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bath-day. "1 In order to show them the unreasonableness 
of their conduct, and to prove that He had authority for 
what He had done, Christ made use of the words of our 
text, words by which He seemed to the Jews to claim 
essential Divinity, however modem objectors may fail to 
find in them such assumption. You read that, so soon as 
Christ had said, "My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work," His enemies took a new ground for seeking His 
death. "Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill 
Him, because He not only had broken the Sabbath, but 
said also that God was His Father, making Himself equal 
with God." « 

It is very observable that the Jews considered Christ 
as claiming actual equality with God — a plain indication, 
we think, that such was the meaning which His words 
bore. The contemporaries of the Saviour, addressed by 
Him in their native tongue, were more likely to perceive 
the true sense of what He said than ourselves, who receive 
His discourses in a dead language. At all events, suppos- 
ing that the Jews mistook His meaning, what can be said 
of His not correcting the mistake 1 So soon as He knew 
that they were enraged at Him for a supposed violation 
of the Sabbath, He entered on His vindication and sought 
to prove the charge groundless. But did He do anything 
similar, when He knew Himself accused of "making 
Himself equal with God ?" The charge was far heavier. 
If Christ had been only a creature, a mere man like one 
of ourselves, it would have been nothing short of blas- 
phemy had He proclaimed Himself "equal with God.*' 
We may be sure, therefore, that, if the Jews had been 
wrong in inferring from Christ's words a claim to divinity, 
they would not have been suffered to continue in error. 

1 John V. 16. 2 John v. 28. 
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We may be sure, we say, of this ; for even those who are 
most earnest in contending that Christ was only man, 
allow that He was a good man, and no deceiver : they are 
not ready to accuse Him of uttering blasphemy, or of 
being wholly indifferent as to what construction might be 
put upon His words. Yet, it is very certain, that when 
Christ knew Himself charged with making Himself "equal 
with God," He attempted no denial, but spake in terms 
which must have confirmed the Jews in the inference 
which they had drawn from our text. We find Him im- 
mediately afterwards saying, "What things soever the 
Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise"^ — words 
which, in place of contradicting the supposition that He 
meant to declare Himself every way divine, admit no con- 
sistent interpretation, unless the power of the Son be 
precisely the same with that of the Father. And thus it 
would appear, either that it was a true inference which the 
Jews drew from our text, when they concluded that Christ 
aflBrmed Himself equal with God ; or that Christ, when 
Ho knew the interpretation put upon His words, took no 
pains to defend Himself against the charge of blasphemy, but 
made statements which rather went to prove the charge just. 
We do not well see how the deniers of Christ's Divinity 
are to extricate themselves from this dilemma. The Re- 
deemer had used words which the Jews interpreted into a 
claim of equality with God. The interpretation was either 
correct or incorrect. If correct, Christ meant to declare 
Himself divine, and there can be no debate that He actu- 
ally was. If incorrect, then Christ, who was not silent 
under a charge of Sabbath-breaking, would not have been 
silent under a charge of the worst possible blasphemy : at 
least, He would not have countenanced the charge, by 

1 John V. 19. 
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using more of the same suspicious language. Hence 
the only fair conclusion seems to be that the Jews 
had put the right construction on our text; and that 
Christ actually designed to assert His proper deity, when, 
in order to prove that He had not broken the Sabbath by 
healing on that day, He said, "My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work." 

Indeed we know not what force there would be in the 
argument on any supposition but that of Christ's being 
equal with God. The accusation against Christ was, that 
He had broken the Sabbath by working a miracle. How 
does He meet the charge] Simply by saying, "My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work." But what answer, 
what apology is this 1 There is an answer, and there is 
an apology, on the supposition that Christ was God, but 
not on any other. God, though He had ceased from 
creating, was continually occupied in sustaining and pre- 
serving, so that He performed works of mercy on the 
Sabbath-day, as weU as on every other, making His sun 
to shine on the evil and the good, and His rain to descend 
on the just and the unjust. And if Christ were God, 
then, in curing the impotent man on the Sabbath, He had 
only exercised the prerogative of Deity, and continued 
what had been His practice from the very beginning of 
the world. The Jews, therefore, might as well have ob- 
jected, that God brake His own ordinance by those actings 
of His providence vhich took place without respect of 
days, as that Christ had violated the Sabbath by healing 
the sick. But if Christ were not God, we know not what 
right He had to refer to what God did, and thereby to 
attempt His own vindication. Unquestionably, the prac- 
tice of the Creator could not rightly be quoted in proof, 
that a mere creature might do what that he thought fit on 
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the Sabbath : it did not follow that because the Creator 
worked on the Sabbath, the creature might lawfully work: 
this would be placing the creature on a level with the 
Creator ; for it would be claiming the same privilege for 
the two, the same superiority to all authority and com- 
mand. But if Christ were more than a creature, if He 
were Himself the Creator, the argument was strong and 
conclusive : in healing the sick, He did but assert the 
independence which belonged to Him as God, and act as 
He had all along acted, whilst busied with upholding the 
universe. Thus the Jews attached to Christ's words the 
only meaning which, we think, they will bear, when con- 
sidered as furnishing the reason why He might lawfully 
cure on the Sabbath. The reason was, that, being Him- 
self God, He might act as God, and therefore work on all 
days alike. But the moment you throw doubt on the 
fact of His being God, the reason disappears, and our text 
contains only the presumptuous, and even blasphemous, 
insinuation, that a creature might lawfully guide himself 
by the actions of the Creator, without regard to His posi- 
tive commands. 

But we will not insist at greater length on the argument 
furnished by our text and its context in support of the 
Divinity of Christ. We have probably said enough to 
convince you, that this argument is of more than common 
strength ; inasmuch as, in interpreting the passage as con- 
taining a claim to Divinity, we advance only the interpre- 
tation which was put upon it by the Jews, and which 
Christ allowed to pass without censure, nay, which He 
even confirmed by His subsequent discourse. We will 
now, however, waive further reference to the circumstances 
which occasioned the delivery of the text ; and, assuming 
your belief in that fundamental article of Christianity, the 

n. 
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Divinity of Christ, proceed to examine the assertions which 
are made in regard both of the Father and of the Son. 
We have only to premise, that our Saviour must be under- 
stood as speaking in His character of Mediator, the Being 
who had united in His person the divine nature and the 
human. It was not altogether as God, but rather as God- 
man, that He had healed the cripple, who had vainly 
waited, year after year, by the pool of Bethesda. The 
miracles which Jesus wrought were designed as credentials, 
by which His authority as a teacher sent from God might 
be clearly established. Hence, in working a miracle, He 
is to be considered as acting in His mediatorial capacity, 
carrying forward that great undertaking on which He had 
entered so soon as man transgressed. When, therefore, 
He justifies His performing a miracle on the Sabbath by 
saying, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I work," He 
is to be regarded as affirming that the mediatorial office 
had been, and was to be, discharged with that uninterrupted 
activity which marked the Creator^s providential dealings. 
It might not perhaps have been a sufficient vindication of 
the act, which had excited the anger of the Jews, that He 
who wrought it was God, and therefore not bound by such 
an ordinance as that of the Sabbath. Christ had assumed 
the nature of man, and voluntarily brought Himself under 
the law. It did not, therefore, necessarily foUow, that He 
had right to do as man whatever it was His prerogative to 
do as God. But as God-man, or Mediator, He might be 
called on for the same continued exercise of energy as that 
by which the Creator sustained the work of His hands. 
And this it is which He must be supposed to affirm — 
even that, as the Father, as the universal upholder, had 
been occupied from the first with providential operations, 
so had the Son been actively employed from the first in His 
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mediatorial capacity ; and that, in the one instance, as well 
as in the other, the work proceeded without respect of days. 

But this will be better understood as we advance with 
our discourse. We shall consider the text as affirming, in 
the first place, the continual working of the Father : in the 
second place, the continual working of the Son ; and we 
shall strive so to speak of each as to prove the words 
"profitable for doctrine and instruction in righteousness."^ 

!N'ow there is, perhaps, in all of us a tendency to the 
substituting second causes for the first, to the so dwelling 
on the laws of matter, and the operations of nature, as to 
forget, if not deny, the continued agency of God. If our 
creed were to be gathered from our common forms of 
speech, it might be concluded that we regarded nature as 
some agent quite distinct from Deity, having its own 
sphere and its own powers in and with which to work. 
We are wont to draw a line between what we call natural 
and what supematui-al, assigning the latter to an infinite 
power, but ascribing the former to ordinary causes, uncon- 
nected with the immediate interference of God. But is 
not our philosophy as defective as our theology, so long as 
we thus give energy to matter, and make a Deity of nature 1 
We do not believe that it would furnish any satisfactory 
account of the thousand beautiful arrangements, discover- 
able in the visible creation, to say that matter was endued 
with certain properties, and placed in certain relations, and 
then left to obey the laws, and perform the revolutions, 
originally impressed and commanded. This is ascribing a 
permanence, as well as a power, to second causes, for which 
it seems to us as unscientific, as it certainly is unscriptural, 
to contend. We do not indeed suppose that God exerts 
any such agency as to supersede the laws or nullify the 

1 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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properties of matter. But we believe that He is continu- 
ally acting by and through these laws and properties as 
His instruments, and not that these laws and properties 
are of themselves effecting the various occurrences in the 
material world. What is that nature of which we rashly 
speak but the Almighty perpetually at work^l What are 
those laws of matter to which we confidently appeal, and 
by which we explain certain phenomena, but so many 
manifestations of infinite power and intelligence, proofs of 
the presence and activity of a Being who produces, ac- 
cording to His own will, " All action and passion, all per- 
manence and change ?"^ I count it not owing to inherent 
powers originally impressed, that, year by year, this globe 
walks its orbit, repeating its mysterious march round the 
sun in the firmament : I rather reckon that the hand of 
the Almighty perpetually guides the planet, and that it is 
through His energies momentarily applied that the pon- 
derous mass effects its rotations. I do not believe it the 
result of properties which, once imparted, operate of them- 
selves, that vegetation goes forward, and verdure mantles 
the earth : I rather believe that Deity is busy with every 
seed that is cast into the ground, and that it is through 
His immediate agency that every leaf opens and every 
flower blooms. I count it not the consequence of a physical 
organization, the effect of a curious mechanism, which, 
once set in motion, continues to work, that pulse succeeds 
to pulse, and breath follows breath : I rather regard it as 
so literally true, that in God " we live and move and have 
our being," ^ that each pulse is but the throb, each breath 
the inspiration, of the ever-present, all-actuating Divinity. 
Away with the idolatry of Nature. Nature is but a 
verbal fiction, invented to keep out of sight the unwearied 
^ Whewell, Bridge water Treatise. * Acts xvii. 28. 
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actings of the great First Cause. The Bible ascribes to 
God the preservation, and not only the production of all 
things. The Levites, when JSTehemiah had proclaimed a 
solemn fast, thus poured forth their confession of the great- 
ness of God. " Thou, even Thou, art Lord alone : Thou 
hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their 
host ; the earth, and all things that are therein ; the seas, 
and all that is therein ; and Thou preservest them all, and 
the host of heaven worshippeth Thee."^ The Apostle, 
when preaching the true God to the idolatrous Athenians, 
declared, " He giveth to all life and breath, and all things."^ 
There is scarcely a natural production or occurrence which 
we do not find referred, in some part or other of the Bible, 
immediately to the agency of God. He it is, if we believe 
the statements of Holy Writ, who maketh the sun to arise 
and the rain to descend. He it is, saith the Psalmist, 
" who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains." ^ " Ho 
giveth snow like wool ; He scattereth the hoar frost like 
ashes." " When He uttereth His voice there is a multi- 
tude of waters in the heavens ; Ho maketh lightnings with 
rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries."^ 
These are the terms in which inspired writers speak of the 
agency of God ; terms which seem decisive on the fact, 
that there is no such thing in the material universe as the 
working of second causes, without the interference of the 
first ; but that the Divine Being, though He have ceased 
from creating, is momentarily engaged in actuating and 
upholding the vast system which He originally constructed. 
And if, though He have instituted laws, and communicated 
properties, these laws and properties are but instruments 
in God's hands, by and through which He effects the re- 
sults, and calls forth the productions, which we are wont 
* Neh. ix. 6. ■ Acts xvii. 25. * Psa. cxlvii. 8. * Psa. cxxxv. 7. 
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to refer to natural causes — ^yea, if each planet, as it turns 
on its axis, and traces out its orbit, be moved by His hand ; 
if His breath be in every gale, His glance in every beam. 
His voice in every sound ; if His be the vegetative power 
which makes the valleys thick with com, His the pencil 
which traces beauty on the flowers. His the strength which 
marshals the elements, His the wisdom which provides for 
all animated being ; who will not own that so universal and 
uninterrupted an agency is exercised by God, as bears out, in 
its largest signification, the declaration of Christ, " Hitherto 
my Father workethi" 

We go on to observe, that it is not only in the material 
universe that there is the perpetual and immediate agency 
of God. We know that God has revealed Himself as a 
moral Governor, having all orders of intelligent being as 
His subjects, employing them in His service, and taking 
cognizance of their actions. And it is a mighty field of 
employment which is thrown open before us, when we 
thus view in God the Governor as well as the Creator. K 
we limit our thoughts to our own globe and race, how im- 
mense is the occupation with which we suppose Deity 
charged ! To observe every motion of the human wiU, 
and make it subserve His own purposes ; to note whatso- 
ever occurs, and register for judgment ; to instigate to 
every good action, and overrule every bad, — this is the 
business, if we may use the word, which belongs to the 
Moral Governor ; a business in which there cannot have 
been a moment's cessation since the first man was made, 
and in which there will not be a pause till the last man 
hath died. You are to add to this, that, with respect 
to every one of us, the occupation is just as individual 
as though there were none other upon earth to engage 
the watchfulness of Deity. " Thou understandest," saith 
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David, "my thought afar off."^ "There is not a word 
in my tongue, but lo, Lord, Thou knowest it altogether." 
" Thou tellest my wanderings : put Thou my tears into 
Thy bottle ; are they not in Thy book l"^ j^ jg certainly 
the representation of Scripture ; a representation of which 
it is hard to say whether it more surprises us by the view 
which it gives of the unsearchable greatness of God, or de- 
lights us by the exquisite tenderness of which it proves us 
the objects ; that no calamity can befall the meanest amongst 
us, no anxiety disquiet him, no joy cheer him, no prayer 
escape him, of which our heavenly Father is unobservant, 
or in which He takes no immediate concern. Wo are 
directed to ask Him for our daily bread ; we are bidden 
to cast all our care upon Him : we are assured that He is a 
present help in every time of trouble; that "this poor 
man cried, and the Lord heard him;"^ that "He healeth 
the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds."* 

We will not now insist on the unmeasured condescen- 
sion and compassion which such directions and assurances 
indicate. We wish to fasten your attention on that in- 
conceivably vast employment which is hereby attributed 
to the Almighty. We are showing you God as the God 
of all the families of the earth, exercising over the whole 
extent of the human population a watchfulness which 
nothing can escape, and a carefulness which nothing can 
weary. He has to give audience every moment to un- 
numbered beings who lay before Him the expressions of 
their wants and desires; and every moment He has to 
minister to the necessities of unnumbered others who live 
upon His bounty and yet yield Hitn no worship. It is 
not by day alone, it is not by night alone, it is not at 

1 Psa. cxxxix. 2. * Psa. Ivi. 8. ^ Psa. xxxiv. 6. 

* Psa. cxxxvlL 3. 
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stated seasons alone, "but perpetually as well as universally, 
at every instant in every land, in every household, in 
every heart that the Almighty must he husy: husy, 
wherever there is life, in ministering animation ; wherever 
there is death, in dismissing the spirit ; wherever there is 
righteousness, in producing it ; wherever there is wicked- 
ness, in controlling it ; wherever there is sorrow, wherever 
there is peace, wherever there is supplication, in sanctify- 
ing, hestowing, receiving. We know not where to find 
terms in which to set forth to you what we may dare to 
call the industry of Deity. But if you can number the 
actions which are daily wrought upon the earth, the words 
which are spoken, thoughts which are thought, the tears 
which are shed, the joys which are felt, the wishes which 
are breathed, then you number the occupations with which 
this single creation furnishes the Creator ; for with every 
the most minute and insignificant of these He has a close 
and immediate concern ; either causing, or overruling, or 
moderating, or answering. 

And is it not then true that there must be activity in God 
which is at least as wonderful as aught else which reason 
and revelation concur in ascribing to Him? We have 
spoken only of a solitary globe, inhabited by beings who 
have been made "a little lower than the angels."^ But 
there are worlds upon worlds scattered throughout im- 
mensity, each, it may be, the home of life and intelligence. 
And all that inconceivable employment which is furnished 
to God by a single province of His infinite empire, is 
probably but an inconsiderable fraction of that total of 
occupation which is devolved upon Him as the ruler and 
upholder of "thrones, and dominions, and principalities, 
and powers,"^ the end as well as the origin of all that is, 

1 Psa. viii. 5. « CoL i. 16. 
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the guardian, the refuge, the life of every creature, in 
every spot of unlimited space. The human mind shrinks 
from the effort to compass the multitudinous transaction. 
And it is not the business of a day, or a year, or a 
century. If we follow the leadings of science, — leadings 
which seem not the less trustworthy because only the 
fragments of a shell, or the footprints of an insect, may 
have guided her along the path of discovery, — we find 
dates graven on the visible, universe which seem to prove 
that thousands of ages back, in periods too remote for the 
flight of all but imagination, there were systems and beings 
to engage the unremitted attention of the Creator ; just as 
throughout the coming eternity myriads upon myriads will 
hang momentarily on His support. Oh, it were to be as 
God, to comprehend what God has to do ! But this we 
may safely say, that if, as the Protector and moral Gover- 
nor of whatsoever He hath formed, the Almighty be ob- 
servant of all the actions of all His intelligent creatures ; 
if He inspect every heart, record every motive, supply 
every want, hear every petition, appoint every judgment, 
employ every instrument, — and this too in every section 
of an unmeasured dominion, — then all must acknowledge 
the truth of the simple but sublime statement of Christ, 
" Hitherto my Father worketh." 

We have now, in the second place, to consider what our 
Saviour here aJBfirms of Himself: He associates Himself 
with the Father in the perpetual working of which He 
speaks : " My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." We 
may suppose that Christ partly referred to that perfect 
union of will and opei-ation which subsists among the 
Persons of the Trinity, and which makes them to be not 
more one in nature than in purpose. When St. Paul, in 
writing to the Hebrews, had described the Son as " the 
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brightness of the Father's glory, and the express image of 
His Person,"^ and had thus assigned Him the honours of 
Godhead, he went on to speak of Him as " upholding all 
things by the word of His power," and thus attributed to 
Him that continued agency on which we have discoursed 
as characteristic of Deity. It might then have been a 
sufficient explanation of our text, if uttered by Christ in His 
divine capacity, to have referred to that oneness which 
there is among the Persons of the Trinity, and to have 
concluded from it that "what things soever the Father 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise." ^ But we have 
already stated that it was in the discharge of His mediatorial 
office that Christ had wrought a miracle on the Sabbath ; 
and that it must therefore have been as the Saviour rather 
than as the Creator of the world that He spake when 
affirming His own continued agency. This opens before 
us a most interesting truth ; for Christ exhibits Himself as 
having been all along occupied with redeeming, just as 
the Father had been with preserving mankind. In His 
mediatorial capacity, for in this He now spake, He had not 
been inactive up to the time of His incarnation, as though, 
until the Word were made flesh, there had been nothing to 
be done in behalf of transgressors. On the contrary, there 
had been the same uninterrupted agency as is 'exercised 
by God, as Creator and Governor of the universe, so that 
the one perpetual action might be paralleled by the other. 
" My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." 

We speak of this as a most interesting, though well- 
known truth, which it would be for our profit frequently 
to ponder. It hath pleased God, who " worketh all things 
after the council of His own will,"^ to place men beneath 
various dispensations, commanding duties, and enjoining 
1 Heb. i 8. ^ John v. 19.* 8 Epi^. i. n. 
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observances peculiar to each. We have hut faint traces 
of Patriarchal religion; hut we know that whilst the 
world was yet young and evil only of recent introduction, 
God held intercourse with the fathers of human kind and 
instructed them as to the mode in which He would he wor- 
shipped. It would seem that He went on revealing His 
purposes with greater and greater distinctness to a favoured 
few until He separated one people from the rest of 
the world and made them the depositary of truth. And 
then He gradually imposed on this people an assemblage of 
mystical rites, and taught them by a succession of propnets 
and seers — every instituted ordinance conveying a new 
lesson, and every inspired messenger adding a fresh leaf to 
the volume of knowledge. This dispensation had its 
period ; and then the fulness of time having at length ar- 
rived, the Jewish Temple, with its mysterious shadows and 
sacramental treasures, departed from the scene, and a new 
order of things was introduced by Christ and His Apostles. 
To those who take only a cursory survey of the dealings 
of God, it might seem as though there had been no same- 
ness in these various dispensations, but that different 
modes of obtaining the divine favour had been prescribed 
in different ages. They may not perceive that close con- 
nection between the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
religions, that uniformity in the appointed method of sal- 
vation, which is apparent on attentive inspection, and 
affirmed by the whole tenor of the Gospel. There is 
abundant demonstration, both from express statements of 
Scripture and from the nature of each successive dispensa- 
tion, that from the first men recovered the forfeited im- 
mortality through the suretyship of the Everlasting Word ; 
that from the first, in every age and every land, it hath 
been equally true that there " is none other name under 
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heaven"^ but the name of Jesus Christ " given among men 
whereby we must be saved." There were vast differences 
in the degrees in which Christ was made known ; but all 
along there was but one Saviour, and that one Jesus of 
Nazareth. The early Patriarch who assembled his family 
round some rude altar built at God's command on the 
mountain or in the valley, and there offered the firstlings 
of his flock ; the Jew in Egypt sprinkling his door-posts 
with the blood of the paschal lamb, or in the wilderness 
following the pillar of fire and cloud ; his children settled 
in Canaan thronging to a magnificent Temple, with the 
blast of silver trumpets, and the floating of incense, and 
the pomp of a splendid priesthood, — these were all, not- 
withstanding the striking differences in external circum- 
stance, seeking the salvation of the soul through the same 
channel as ourselves, to whom the Gospel is preached in 
its beauty and fulness. We find it said of Abraham that 
he rejoiced to see Christ's day ; that " he saw it, and was 
glad."^ We read of Isaiah, that he " saw Christ's glory, 
and spake of Him."^ We are told of Moses, that he 
" esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than all 
the treasures of Egypt."* And does not St. Peter, speak- 
ing of the righteous men who had obtained justification 
under the law, use this remarkable expression, " We be- 
lieve that, through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
ehaU be saved even as they ?"^ an expression which puts 
it beyond controversy, that from the earliest days there had 
been but one mode of salvation; and that, when there 
appeared on the earth the "one Mediator between God 
and man,"^ no new way was opened into the kingdom of 
Heaven ; there was only poured a flood of glorious light 

^ Acts iv. 12. 2 John viii. 56. ^ John xii. 41. 

* Heb. xi. 26. « Acts xv. 11. » 1 Tim. ii 5. 
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on the path, wliicli had been trodden by good men under 
every dispensation. It were almost to quote the whole 
Bible to produce, if we may use such expression, the foot- 
prints of a IMediator which are discernible along the line 
of the patriarchal and legal economy. " To Him give all 
the prophets witness."^ He it was whom seers beheld, 
when the train of future things swept before them in 
mysterious procession. He died in every sacrifice; He 
ascended in every cloud of incense ; His name was in every 
jubilee shout ; His majesty in the awfulness of the Holy 
of Holies. 

And if it be true that Christ was a Saviour as well before 
as after His incarnation ; that, at the very instant of human 
apostasy. He entered on His great ofl&ce ; and that He hath 
laboured in its discharge whensoever there was a soul to 
be saved ; must it not be allowed that there was demanded 
as uninterrupted an activity from the Eedeemer, as from 
the Upholder and moral Governor of the universe] As 
soon as there was sin there was salvation — salvation 
through Christ. And if there were salvation, there must 
have been the interference and agency of the Saviour, 
who, anticipating His passion and death, must have acted 
as an advocate with God, presenting the virtues of His own 
sacrifice, and thus averting from the guilty the doom they 
had deserved. We know not whether many, or whether 
only few, were gathered in early days into the kingdom of 
heaven. But the determining this is not material to our 
being certified of the incessant occupation with which the 
Mediator was charged. Enough that He had to act as 
Mediator; and we might almost say that He had the 
same amount of labour whether men were saved or whether 
they perished. Who shall doubt that Christ has toiled 

^ Acts X. 48. 
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for a lost soul as well as for a rescued — ^toiled through the 
striving of His spirit, and with the shedding of His blood, 
though He have not won from unrighteousness the being 
with whom He hath pleaded, and for whom He died? 
He had been busy, not only with the eight who were 
inclosed in the ark, but with the thousands upon thousands 
who wrestled vainly with the deluge. He had been busy 
not only with those among the Jews who died in faith, 
but with the great body of the people, who trusted in 
ceremonies, and put shadow for substance. He had been 
busy, not only with this single and isolated nation, but with 
those vast masses of humankind who had only the feeble 
notices of truth derivable from tradition and conscience. 
He had been busy with making men inexcusable, charge- 
able altogether with their own condemnation, when He 
could not prevail on them to deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and give themselves in good earnest to the seeking 
their God. Thus every human being had furnished em- 
ployment to the Mediator as well as to the Creator. The 
individual had not sprung of Adam's line, who had not 
drawn the notice, and engaged the operations, of the 
Surety of the fallen, even as he had been watched by the 
Providence which is about our path and about our bed, 
and spieth out aU our ways. And, therefore, might the 
uninterrupted activity of the Eedeemer be spoken of in 
the same terms with that of the universal Guardian and 
Governor — no pause in the one any more than in the 
other, no moment of idleness, no interval of repose — and 
Christ could employ the present tense in speaking not only 
of the Father's operations but of His own, just as He could 
apply to Himself the sublime definition, "I am that I 
am 3"^ and say to the Jews, when they arraigned Him for 

^ Exod. iii. 4. 
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healing on the Sabbath, "My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work." 

Now we are aware tbat, in thus showing you the unre- 
mitting activity, which had been required from the 
Mediator, we do not apparently take as wide a sweep, or 
display as mighty a work, as imder our first head of dis- 
course, when the employments of the Creator engaged our 
attention. We have confined ourselves to the single globe 
on which we dwell, and to the single race to which we 
belong : whereas before, we had immensity across which 
to travel, and countless orders of being to gather under 
the wing of the one Great Protector. But possibly we 
take a contracted view of the office and occupation of the 
Son, when we reduce them within narrower limits than 
those of the Father. It may be that our world is the only 
world on which evil gained footing, and our race the only 
race over which Satan triumphed. But if this opinion 
were incontestably proved just, it would not follow that 
the mediatorial work of Christ was confined, in its conse- 
quences, to Adam and his posterity. If all those worlds, 
which we see travelling in their brightness, be inhabited 
by beings which never transgressed, I do not conclude that 
they cannot have interest in the office assumed by the 
second Person in the Trinity. We know that the possi- 
bility of falling is inseparable from creatureship, so that 
there must be some external security ere any finite being 
can be certain to keep its first estate. We know this 
from the very nature of the case ; for it is to make the 
creature equal to the Creator, to suppose it in itself inca- 
pable of sin. We know this moreover from the history of 
fallen angels. They were the very loftiest of created 
beings ; they lived in the light of God's immediate pre- 
sence : there was nothing from without to originate temp- 
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tation ; and nevertheless thoy rebelled against their Maker, 
and procured for themselves an eternity of torment. 

But if the possibility of falling away must thus exist 
throughout the universe, why are we to conclude that 
Christ, in His office of Mediator, has done nothing for 
those ranks of intelligent being which have maintained 
their allegiance ? If they are now secured against falling 
away, what has made them secure? What has thrown 
round them such a rampart against the incursions of evil, 
that there is certainty of their continuing the obedient and 
the happy? We know of no satisfactory answer to these 
questions — and they are questions which force themselves 
upon every man who considers what creatureship is — but 
that which supposes the whole universe interested in the 
suretyship of Jesus, and affected by His mediation. Of 
course we do not mean that where no sin had been com- 
mitted there could be need of the shedding of blood. But 
those who required no expiation required the being con- 
firmed and established ; they required to have their hap- 
piness made permanent, through some connection of its 
natural mutability. When, therefore, the Son of God 
undertook to link the created with the uncreated, the 
finite with the infinite, in His own divine Person, He 
probably did that which gave stability to unfallen orders, 
as well as wrought the recovery of a fallen. He main- 
tained the obedient, as well as raised the disobedient ; and 
by the same act rendered it impossible that those then 
pure should be polluted, and possible that men, though 
polluted, might be cleansed. And now, if you tell me of 
glorious worlds, where the inhabitants have no sins of 
which to repent, I do not on that account conclude that 
they cannot join with me in gratitude to a Mediator. 
Whilst I thank and bless Him for my restoration, they 
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may thank and bless Him for their preservation. His the 
arm which has raised me from ruin ; His may be the arm 
which has retained them in glory. Why then may we not 
think that the mediatorial energy is every jot as widely 
diffused, and as incessantly occupied, as that of the Up- 
holder and Governor of the universe 1 It is not this globe 
alone, it is every world throughout a teeming immensity, 
which furnishes employment to the Father, engaging His 
inspections, requiring His support, and offering Him 
homage. And equally may the Son be occupied with 
every home of intelligent being, ministering, throughout 
the broad sweep of the spiritual creation, to the retaining 
those in obedience who are by nature in constant danger 
of apostasy. Hence, just as we refer it to the immediate 
agency of God, that stars and planets retain their places, 
and perform their revolutions, so would we refer it to the 
immediate agency of Christ, that the successive ranks of 
the heavenly hosts preserve their glory, and walk their 
brilliant circuits : and we have no account to give why 
there is no jostling in the material world, and no apostasy 
in the moral; why the wants of whatsoever liveth are 
supplied, and all that is holy in created orders is kept from 
decay — none but that furnished by the combination of 
providential and mediatorial activity, which is here affirmed 
by Christ, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." 

There is yet another consideration suggested by these 
words of our Lord, with which we would, in conclusion, 
engage your attention. Christ had wrought a miracle on 
the Sabbath ; and He justified His so doing by stating that 
His work allowed of no interruptions, but must be prose- 
cuted incessantly, like that of actuating and sustaining 
the universe. The effect of this statement should be to 
give us the same confidence in addressing ourselves to 

II. D 
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Christ as our Mediator, and to God as our Father. The 
providence on which we depend for daily bread is not, it 
appears, more active or unwearied than the intercession 
through which must come our daily grace. And as that 
providence watches what is mean and inconsiderable, so 
that not even a sparrow falls unobserved, we conclude that 
the intercession leaves not out the very poorest; and that, 
consequently, insignificance can no more exclude us from 
the sympathy and succour of a Saviour, than from the 
bounty and guardianship of God. There should be some- 
thing very consolatory to the timid and downcast, in the 
parallel which our text draws between the agencies of the 
Father and the Son. The Son, it appears, is as assiduously 
employed in His office of Mediator, as the Father in that 
of the common Parent and Ruler: then let me judge what 
may be expected from the one by what I know of the 
other. The Father " feedeth the young ravens," ^ espouseth 
the cause of the widow, and declares and proves HimseK 
the helper of the friendless. Then the Son will do no 
less : " He will not break the bruised reed, and the smoking 
flax He will not quench. "^ He will be the High Priest of 
those who have only, like the widow, two mites to pre- 
sent; and will sprinkle His blood on the unworthiest, 
"without money and without price." ^ "My Father 
worketh;" and whom does He neglect, whom fail to 
sustain 1 "I work ;" and to whom will I refuse jmrdon 1 
who shall come to me and be cast out 1 It were to destroy 
all the energy of the sentence, and take all force from the 
combination, to doubt that Christ is as vigilant about my 
soul, as earnest in noting my spiritual dangers, as liberal 
in supplying my spiritual wants, as is God in reference to 
my body, though I cannot breathe the breath which He 

^ Pa cxlvii 9, * Isa. xlii. 3. * Isa. Iv. 1. 
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does not inspire, nor eat the morsel which He does not 
provide. And this should produce great confidence in 
Christ as a Mediator. If there be one of us who has long 
lain, like the impotent man, by the pool of Bethesda, 
deriving no benefit from the salutary waters, let him look 
up in faith to the Saviour, who is now saying to him, 
** Wilt thou be made whole 1"^ and as a proof that this 
Saviour yet worketh on the Sabbath, he shall find his 
limbs strengthened, and he shall depart from the temple, 
"walking, and leaping, and praising God."^ Yes, if ye 
will indeed be earnest in breaking loose from evil habits, 
renouncing practices and forsaking associates, against which 
conscience warns you, we can promise that Christ will so 
communicate unto you the assistances of His Spirit, that 
you shall become living proofs that the mediatorial energy 
is not abated ; whilst stars, and forests, and mountains, 
are witnessing to the unwearied activities of our Maker, ye 
shall witness to the unwearied activities of our Redeemer: 
and thus shall full evidence be given that Christ might 
atill say, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." 

^ John V. 6. 2 Acts ill. 8. 



SERMON III 

THE RESURRECTION OF DRY BONES 

** ^nti \it satU unto me, ^on of man, can tf^ese iiones Itbe? %xCti S 
ansbjewU, © EorU (KoU, tjou knobegt."— Ezek. xxxviL 3. 

IN the preceding chapter Ezekiel had delivered very 
animated and encouraging predictions of the pros- 
perity of the houses of Israel and Judah. There is a ful- 
ness in these predictions which will scarce admit of our 
applying them exclusively to events which have already 
occurred. Ezekiel prophesied during the Babylonish 
captivity ; and we may believe that the words which he 
was commissioned to utter had a primary reference to the 
then desolate state of his country and nation. When he 
speaks of dispersion and captivity, and when he pours 
forth announcements of restoration and greatness, it may 
well be supposed that there is at least an allusion to the 
existing circumstances of the Jews, and their approaching 
deliverance by Cyrus. And it is possible that those who 
first heard his predictions received them only in their 
primary sense, and looked not on to a more thorough ful- 
filment, worthy of the splendour of the figures and the 
amplitude of the language. But to ourselves, who can 
compare the event with the prophecy, it must be evident 
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that a deliverance greater than any past was foreseen by 
EzekieL Even if it could be shown that the condition of 
the Jews after their return from Babylon answered to the 
prophet's lofty descriptions of national prosperity, we 
should be unable to interpret the predictions without 
having respect to yet future things. There can hardly be 
dispute that the ten tribes which constituted the kingdom 
of Israel have never been restored to their own land, but 
are still in some mysterious seclusion exiles from Pales- 
tine. Only the tribes of Judah and Benjamin were led 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and sent back by Cyrus. Un- 
doubtedly, certain individuals who belonged to the king- 
dom of Israel were mixed with these in captivity and in 
restoration. But, as a body, the ten tribes have never yet 
been restored; so that if predictions which refer to the 
house of Judah could be proved accomplished by their 
return home from Babylon, the like account could not be 
given of those which have to do with the kingdom of 
Israel 

And if you examine the predictions of Ezekiel in tho 
foregoing chapter, and in that which contains our text, 
you will perceive that Israel is so associated with Judah 
that no restoration can be ultimately intended which does 
not include both. This might be proved of each part of 
the prophecies in question, but we will confine ourselves 
to the close of the second of the chapters. The prophet 
is directed to take two sticks; to write on one, "For 
Judah, and for the children of Israel his companions;"^ 
on the other, " For Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, and for 
all the house of Israel his companions." Those sticks, 
thus inscribed, are to be held in the hand of Ezekiel; 
they are to become one stick in his hand ; and then he is 

^ £zek. zxxYL 16, 
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to utter a prediction, explanatory of this symbolical trans- 
action, declaring that both Judah and Israel should be 
gathered back from their dispersions ; that they should no 
longer be two nations, but be combined, like the sticks, 
into one people under one king. You can give no fair 
interpretation of such a prophecy as this if you limit its 
scope to the events of past days: for you can find no 
account in history of such a restoration of the twelve tribes, 
and of their re-establishment as one nation under David 
their prince. 

Accordingly, we conclude that yet future occurrences 
passed before the view of the prophet. We believe that 
the seer had his eye on a restoration of the children of 
Abraham, of which none that has yet happened can have 
been more than a type. And we refer these chapters, 
though without denying that they may have had a primary 
and partial accomplishment in events connected with the 
close of the Babylonish captivity, to a glorious season, 
when God shall bring to their own land the people whom 
He hath cast off in displeasure, and who have been 
wanderers for centuries over the habitable earth. Then, 
when from the east and west, from the north and south, 
there shall have flowed into Judea the sons and daughters 
of those to whom the land was originally given, and the 
reinstated people shall hold the sovereignty of the globe 
beneath the sceptre of the long-rejected Christ, will there 
be a deliverance worthy of the triumphant strains of 
Isaiah, and a greatness commensurate with the majestic 
descriptions of EzekieL 

Such is the first point which it is necessary to settle 
before entering on the examination of our text and its con- 
text. We must determiae the period whose occurrences the 
prophet delineates ; else we may go far wrong in explain- 
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ing his sketches. But this is not all ; there is a second 
preliminary to which we would direct your attention. The 
Jews are to be regarded as a typical nation, so that their 
history is figurative, and may be studied as a parable. 
You cannot ask proof of this ; for it is hardly possible to 
read the books of Moses, to follow the Israelites into their 
prison in Egypt, and then through the wilderness to their 
rest in Canaan, without feeling that what happened to 
this people describes, as by a figure, what happens to the 
Church. There is manifestly a moral in all that occurs ; 
or, to speak more accurately, our spiritual history is traced 
in the events which befell the Jews as a nation. With 
them we are naturally slaves under an imperious task- 
master ; with them we are delivered from bondage, though 
by a mightier than Moses : with them we march through 
a wilderness, dreary in itself, but rendered more appalling 
by our murmuring and unbelief, to a land that floweth 
with the milk and the honey. And it may be that this 
typical character of the Jews extends beyond these simple 
and self-evident particulars. We should be disposed to 
say of the history of this people, taken in its spread ings 
over the future as well as the past, that it is the exact 
miniature of that of the human race. The Jews have lost 
their peculiar position in the favour of God, and are 
wanderers from the land which is specially their own. 
But they are yet to be restored to their forfeited place, and 
to enjoy in Canaan a higher than their first dignity. Thus 
the human race, having apostatized from God, is left for a 
while in the dreariness of exile, but is reserved for the 
richest splendours of immortality. Men, therefore, in 
general, may be to angels what the Jews are to the rest of 
humankind. Angels may read in the records of the fallen, 
but yet beloved, race, precisely what we read in those of 
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the rejected, but not forgotten people. And as we look 
forward to the restoration of the Jews, as big with interest 
to all the dwellers on this globe, so may angels expect the 
final " manifestation of the sons of God,"^ when Christ and 
His Church shall shine out in their glory, as fraught with 
the mightiest results to every rank of intelligent being. 

But without examining more at length the respects in 
which the Jews may be regarded as a typical people, we 
may consider the general fact so readily acknowledged that 
we may safely assume it in any process of reasoning. And 
as a consequence on this allowed fact, we may suppose 
that, when we meet with a figurative delineation of things 
that were to happen to the Jews, it is to be also treated as 
a figurative delineation of things that relate to the whole 
human race. At least, and this is probably as far as we 
shall find it necessary to go in our present discourse, there 
can be no ground for calling an interpretation fanciful, if, 
after treating a parable as descriptive, in the first instance, 
of the state or expectation of the Jews, we assign it a 
spiritual meaning, and apply it, in the second place, to our 
own circumstances or those of the Church. 

Now we have thus cleared the way for our entering on 
the examination of that very singular portion of Holy 
Writ with which our text is associated. We have deter- 
mined that, so far as it is prophetic of occurrences in the 
history of the Jews, its accomplishment is to be mainly 
sought in the future rather than the past ; we have also 
ascertained that, though in its primary application it 
belongs only to a solitary people, it may be regarded as 
referring, in its spiritual meaning, to the whole human 
race. Let these preliminaries be borne in mind, and they 
will aid us in avoiding mistake^, and discovering truth. 

^ Rom. viii. 19. 
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The portion of Scripture which we are about to investi- 
gate, is, as we have just hinted, one of the most singular 
which its pages present. It relates what may be considered 
as a vision granted to the prophet Ezekiel, though the 
narrative might pass for that of an actual occurrence. 
Ezekiel, after uttering predictions which breathe the future 
glories of Israel and Judah, " is carried out in the Spirit 
of the Lord," and set down in a valley full of bones. 
These bones, so numerous that they lay on all sides of the 
prophet, appeared to have belonged to men long dead, for 
" they were very dry," as though they had been for years 
thus scattered and exposed. As Ezekiel gazed on this 
ghastly spectacle, there came to him from God the ques- 
tion of our text, " Son of man, can these bones live V* It 
was a hard question, at a time when "life and immor- 
tality"^ had not been "brought to light by the Gospel :" 
and therefore the prophet, without casting doubt on the 
power of the Almighty, returns the modest and half- 
inquiring answer, "0 Lord God, thou knowest." The 
heavenly voice then commands him to prophesy upon these 
bones, to address them as though they were hving and 
intelligent, and to predict their being reconstructed into 
symmetry, and reanimated with breath. The prophet 
betrays no reluctance: he does not hesitate because it 
seemed useless to address these fragments of skeletons ; but 
at once obeys the command, and delivers the message. 
And whilst he was in the very act of uttering the prophecy, 
lo, a noise was heard as of a rustling among the bones ; 
they began to move, as though instinct with life, each 
seeking his fellow, so that bone came to bone with the 
very nicest precision. Then "the sinews and the flesh 
came up upon them;"^ the sinews bound them, and the 

1 2 Tim. L 10. « Ezek. xxxvii. 8. 
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skin covered them ; and thus the valley was filled with 
human bodies. These bodies, however, were as yet with- 
out breath ; but the voice of the Lord was again heard, 
directing the prophet to prophesy to the wind, that it 
might come and breathe upon the slain. This having 
been done, the breath came into the carcases; they 
started from the ground as animated things, " and stood 
up upon their feet, an exceeding great army."^ 

Such was the vision granted to Ezekiel; and God 
immediately informed him of its purport. He told him 
that these bones were the whole house of Israel; and 
that, however desolate the condition of that people might 
appear. He would yet open their graves, and cause them 
to come out of their graves. As the bones had been 
rebuilded into human bodies, so should the disjointed and 
shattered people of Israel be reconstructed into a king- 
dom : and God would put in them His Spirit, and mako 
them live, and place them once more in their own land. 
It admits, therefore, of no dispute that the parable — ^for 
such may the vision be justly styled — was primarily 
designed to predict a restoration to Palestine of its rightful 
but exiled possessors. But with this design we are at 
liberty to connect another, that of representing, under 
figures derived from things happening to the Jews, truths 
in which all men have interest. And thus our business, 
whilst endeavouring to explain the parable more at length, 
will be to apply it to the children of Abraham, in the first 
place in their national, and in the second in their typical 
capacity, and to show in both cases the fidelity of the 
representation. 

Now you are to observe the position in which the vision 
stands : it is not a detached thing, but occurs in the midst 

* Ezek. xxxvii. 10. 
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of a continuous prophecy, having njanifest respect to what 
precedes and what follows. The two chapters, the 36th 
and 37th of the book of Ezekiel, contain one noble pre- 
diction of glories to be reached by Judah and Israel : and 
though this prediction may seem interrupted by the vision, 
a little inquiry will show you that it is but illustrated and 
confirmed. The Jews, to whom Ezekiel addressed the 
glowing announcements of the 36th chapter, would pro- 
bably look on their forlorn and seemingly hopeless estate, 
and conclude it impossible that what was so fallen should 
ever reach the predicted eminence. To meet this suspi- 
cion the vision is granted. The wretchedness and, to all 
human appearance, the hopelessness of their condition is 
freely acknowledged ; for they are represented as whiten- 
ing bones scattered over a plain, in regard of which there 
could be no expectation of a resurrection unto life. But 
when these bones move, and "an exceeding great army" 
of living men succeeds to the array of disjointed skeletons, 
the Jews are most powerfully taught how wrongly they 
argued from the difficulty to the improbability. There 
could not be a transition less to have been expected than 
that exhibited in the valley of vision : and, if God could 
effect this, why should it be thought that He could not 
make good His promises to a conquered and dispersed 
people ? Thus the vision seems introduced into the midst 
of the prophecy, not to break its continuity but to obviate 
an objection which might be rising in the minds of the 
hearers ; and we are therefore to take the vision as a part 
of the prophecy, and to refer it with the rest to yet future 
times. In so doing, we deny not, as we stated at the out- 
set, that one purpose of the vision may have been to com- 
fort the Jews then in Babylon, and to assure them of a 
speedy return to the land of their fathers. But forasmuch 
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as the whole prediction, of which the vision forms part, 
can be satisfied by nothing which has already occurred, 
we seem bound to seek the fulfilment of the vision itself 
in the yet coming fortunes of Judah and Israel Let us 
then regard the parable before us as figuring the condition 
of God's people in their dispersion, and that restoration 
which we are yet bidden to expect ; and we shall find an 
accuracy and a fulness of description not surpassed in any 
portion of prophecy. Of course, we can only gather our 
arguments and illustrations from the history of the Jews ; 
for we are ignorant of what has befaUen the ten tribes 
since carried into captivity by the king of Assyria. But 
this will suffice. If the description be proved correct so 
far as we have the power of examining its accuracy, we 
shall have little cause to question its fidelity on points 
which lie beyond our range of information. 

We observe the state of the Jews during the long cen- 
turies past ; and we ask whether it have not been described 
to the letter by what Ezekiel beheld in the valley of 
vision? Ever since the Eomans were let loose on the 
devoted land and people, the whole globe has been this 
valley of vision ; for everywhere have been scattered the 
fragments of the once favoured nation. Both the civil 
and the ecclesiastical polity of the Jews were completely 
broken up ; and there has never been the least approach 
towards the reconstruction of any government of their own. 
They have lived indeed under every sort of rule, having 
been mixed with every people under heaven, though all 
along kept marvellously distinct. But never since their 
sins provoked God to give them up have they had gover- 
nors and laws of their own ; and never, therefore, have 
they been ought else than the skeleton of a nation, and 
that, too, a skeleton whose bones have been detached, and 
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spread confusedly throughout the whole valley. And if 
there had come, at any time, a voice from heaven, demand- 
ing whether these dry bones could live, whether the dis- 
persed Jews could ever again be gathered under one head 
and within their own land, the answer of those who most 
acknowledged the divine power must have been, "0 Lord 
God, thou knowest." On all human computation there 
lies an improbability, which is little short of an impossi- 
bility, against the return of the children of Abraham from 
every section of the earth to Judea, and their re-establish- 
ment as an independent people. The bones are many: 
who shall collect so vast a multitude 1 The bones are dry: 
who shall animate what hath so long wanted vitality? 
Yet, we are commanded to prophesy over these bones ; to 
declare in unqualified language, that the Jews shall return 
home when "the times of the Gentiles "* are fulfilled, 
rebuild their Jerusalem, and possess the sovereignty of the 
earth. K there be a point on which prophecy is clearer 
and more diffuse than on another, it seems to us to be this 
of the restoration of Israel, and of the setting up of the 
throne of David in the land which the stranger has long 
possessed and profaned. And whilst we have this " sure 
word of prophecy,"^ it is not the apparent difficulty which 
can make us hesitate to expect the marvellous occurrence. 
There shall be a stirring amongst the dry bones. We 
know not by what mysterious impulse and agency a people 
spread over the whole earth shall be suddenly and simul- 
taneously moved : but bone shall come to bone, Jew shall 
seek out and combine with Jew : the sinew and the flesh 
shall come up upon these bones — there shall be a principle 
of union combining what have long been detached ; and 
thus shall the scattered elements be reconstructed into the 
1 Luke xxi. 24. 2 2 Pet. i 19. 
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skeleton, and then the skeleton shall give place to the 
full-grown body. This body will yet have to be quickened 
— the Jews must not only be re-united as a people, they 
must be converted to the faith which they have long 
despised, and be brought to the confessing their crucified 
MessiaL And this must be specially the work of the 
Spirit of the living God, entering within them, and stir- 
ring them from that moral deadness in which they have 
lain during their long alienation. A separate prophecy is 
uttered in reference to the coming of the breath into the 
body : and it is not improbable that this assigning different 
times to the reconstruction and the reanimation of the 
body, might be intended to mark what seems elsewhere 
indicated, that the Jews will be recombined into a separate 
people before prevailed on to acknowledge the Christ; 
that it will not be until after their resettlement in Canaan 
that they will nationally embrace Christianity. Certainly, 
this is what seems taught us by the prophecies of Zechariah; 
for it is after beholding the Jews in possession of Jerusalem 
that we read, " I will pour upon the house of David, and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and 
of supplication; and they shall look upon Me whom they 
have pierced, and they shall mourn for Him as one 
mourneth for his only son."^ So that the conversion of 
the people is to follow their restoration ; just as, in the 
vision before us, the quickening of the body by God's 
Spuit is quite separate from the binding of the bones, and 
the covering them with flesh. 

But whatever the order of events, the final result is to 
be that the Jews shall be reinstated in Judea, and receive 
Jesus as Messiah. The bones having been formed into 
the body, and the body animated from above, the* dispersed 

^ Zech. xii. 10. 
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and powerless people shall be " an exceeding great army," 
ready to wage the baltle of the Lord God Almighty. The 
valley of vision, heretofore covered with the fragments of 
a nation which has long ceased to have a name amongst . 
kingdoms, shall be crowded with emissaries from Jerusalem, 
bearing in their hands the cross which their fathers erected, 
and proclaiming the Saviour whom those fathers denied. 
We admit again that, on every human calculation, such 
result is almost incredible ; and that, though we live in 
the old age of the world, when the day is perhaps not 
distant which is to witness this stupendous resurrection, 
we are unable to assign the mode in which it will be 
effected. But the vision of Ezekiel sets before us an im- 
mediate interference of God, showing that there will be 
miracle in the restoration of Israel, as there would be in 
the gathering of the bones with which the valley was 
strewed. But if there is to be miracle, the strangeness 
brings no evidence against the truth ; and we wait with 
confidence the issuing of a divine edict, which shall be 
heard and obeyed by the dispersed seed of Abraham. 
The aspect of the valley may still be the same as when 
Ezekiel was carried thither "in the Spirit of the Lord." 
Still, in the whole compass of imagery, there may be no 
more faithful representation of the national condition of 
the Jews, than that which sets them before us as the 
pieces into which skeletons have been shivered, and which 
have been tossed over the globe by some irresistible 
deluge. Nevertheless we are listening with the prophet 
for a sound as of a shaking amongst these bones. It shall 
be heard; and the nations on whose mountains and in 
whose valleys the bones are thickly strewn shall be 
atartled by the mysterious noise. And when, as though 
actuated by one uncontrollable impulse, the thousands in 
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every land, who have been mixed with its population and 
yet not confounded, who have liveJ under its laws and 
yet been aliens, made themselves homes in its cities and 
yet been foreigners ; the remains of a dead nation, the 
wreck of a lost state, the shreds of a scattered community 
— when these shall arise, and league themselves to one 
purpose, and pour into Judea till the waste and desolate 
places swarm, as in ancient days, with the tribes of the 
Lord — then will there be accomplished to the full what 
Ezekiel saw in strange vision ; and the whole world shall 
confess that the marvel would not be exceeded, nay, would 
only be represented as in a figure, if piles of human bones 
were formed suddenly into bodies, and a vast army sprang 
from the dust of the sepulchres. 

But we proceed from considering the Jews in their 
national, to the considering them in their typical capacity. 
We have already given you reasons for regarding the Jews 
as a typical people, and which therefore warrant our search- 
ing for truths which concern the whole race, in representa- 
tions which primarily belonged to a solitary nation. And 
if your minds be informed on the great doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, you can scarcely read the parable without feeling that 
it was written for our instruction, that it presents as accu- 
rate a picture of men in general, as of the Jews in particu- 
lar. You know that the foundation truth of the whole 
Christian system, that which is taken for granted in every 
part of the Gospel, and to disprove which would be to dis- 
prove the necessity for a Mediator's interference, is the 
truth of human corruption and helplessness. It would 
not be easy to exaggerate this truth, to overstate it as 
taught in Holy Writ, though erroneous inferences may be 
deduced from it, or false representations given of its char- 
acter. The important thing is that we carefully distinguish 
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between man as the citizen of this world, and man as the 
citizen of another world; for unless such distinction be 
kept in mind, we may easily advance statements in regard 
of human degeneracy which men will justly reject as 
unfair and overcharged. So long as man is viewed only 
as a member of society, he is undoubtedly capable of much 
that is noble and excellent ; it were absurd to make the 
sympathies which he can display, and the virtues which 
he can cultivate, the subject of one sweeping and indiscri- 
minate censure. If he did not belong to two worlds ; if 
he owed everything to his fellow-creatures, and nothing 
to his Creator, we should be met on aU hands by fine 
instances of what is generous and upright and amiable, 
which would tell strongly against our theory of the cor- 
ruption of nature, and almost force us to confess that man 
cannot be "very far gone from original righteousness."^ 
But when you survey the human race in relation to its 
Maker, then it is that the corruption may be proved radi- 
cal and totaL You will not find that those who are most 
exemplary in the discharge of relative duties, and whose 
conduct, in all the intercourses of life, wins the most of 
respect and admiration, are by nature one jot more dis- 
posed to love God and recognise His authority than the 
openly dissolute. There are the very widest differences 
between men regarded as members of society ; there is a 
thorough uniformity amongst them, if you judge by aver- 
sion from God and determination to sacrifice the eternal 
for the temporal K they belonged to this world alone, 
they could not be proved totally and equally corrupt : for 
this would be to deny that lovely things, and things of 
good report, yet linger amid the ruins of humanity. But 
forasmuch as they belong also to another world, and have 

1 Art. IX 
IL B 
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obligations laid on them hj their relation to their Maker, 
the corruption may be demonstrated without the slightest 
exception ; for you cannot find the solitary instance of a 
man who has by nature any love of God or any hatred of 
sin, or any desire after holiness. This, as we believe, is 
the fair statement of the doctrine of human depravity — a 
depravity which does not prevent the play of much that 
is amiable, and the circulation of much that is estimable 
between man and man ; but, in consequence of which, all 
men are alike indisposed to the having God in their 
thoughts, and alike incapacitated for seeking His favour. 

And when the Bible would set this doctrine before us, 
it employs imdoubtedly strong figures, but not stronger, 
if the case be examined, than are warranted by the facts. 
Thus, as you are all aware, there is no more common re- 
presentation than one which supposes men in a state of 
death, morally dead, and therefore totally disqualified for 
the functions of spiritual life. "We may admit that this 
looks, at first sight, like an overcharged representation; 
and men accordingly are very loth to allow its correctness. 
They know that the soul has vast powers and capacities, 
and that she can exert herseK mightily in investigating 
truth. They know also that the faculties and feelings of 
the inner man are far enough fix)m torpid, but possess 
much of vital energy. . Hence they see not how, in a 
moral point of view any more than in a physical, men can 
justiy be called dead ; and they suppose that, in this in- 
stance at least, the figurative language of Scripture is to be 
explained with many deductions and allowances. But we 
are scarcely disposed to admit that the language is in this 
case figurative at alL "We believe that the soul, considered 
relatively to that other world to which she rightiy belongs, 
betrays precisely that insensibflity and that incapacity of 
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action which characterize a dead body in reference to the 
world of matter by which it is surrounded. K the body 
be reckoned dead, because it can no longer see, nor hear, 
nor speak, nor move, there are the same reasons why the 
soul in her natural state should be reckoned dead ; for she 
has no eye for the light of heaven, no ear for its melodies, 
no taste for its pleasures, and no energy for its occupations. 
The soul is as insensible and powerless with regard to the 
world of spirit as the dead body with regard to that of 
matter ; why then should we not use the same language, 
and declare the soul dead ? and that too with no more of 
a figure of speech than when the term is applied to the 
inanimate corpse ? The soul may be quite alive so far as 
this earth is concerned, for she may be able to seek with 
the greatest ardour whatever it can offer ; and nevertheless 
be quite dead so far as heaven is concerned, for she may 
be totally incapable of either pursuing or desiring what is 
invisible and etemaL And hence we conclude that the 
representing unconverted men as " dead in trespasses and 
sins " ^ is not the drawing an over-harsh or exaggerated 
picture, but rather the delineating, with great faithfulness, 
that depravity of our nature which was a consequence on 
Adam's transgression. This depravity is total, when men 
are viewed relatively to God, whatever it may be, when 
you consider them in the relationships of life; so that 
they are dead in regard of their immortality, however 
alive as citizens of eartL 

Let then the world be surveyed by one who knows and 
feels that men are destined for eternity, and what aspect 
will it wear if not that of the valley of vision through 
which the prophet Ezekiel was commissioned to pass 1 On 
aU sides are the remains of mighty beings, bom for immo]> 

1 Eph. ii. 1. 
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tality, but dislocated by sin. Can these be men, CTeatures 
fashioned after the image of God, and constructed to share 
His eternity 1 What disease hath been here, eating away 
the spiritual sinew and consuming the spiritual substance, 
so that the race which walked gloriously erect in the free 
light of heaven, and could hold communion with angels, 
hath wasted down into moral skeletons, yea, disjointed 
fragments, from which we may just guess iteTrigin, whilst 
they publish its ruin ? It is not that men are the spectres, 
the ghosts, of what they were, as made in the likeness of 
God, and with powers for intercourse with what is loftiest 
in the universe. They have gone beyond this. It is in 
their spiritual and deathless part that they have become 
material and lifeless : it is the soul from which the bi-eath 
of heaven has been taken : and the soul, deprived of this 
breath, seemed turned into a thing of earth, as though 
compounded, like the body, of dust ; and dwindled away 
till its fibres were shrivelled and snapped, and its powers 
lay scattered and enervated, like bones where the war has 
raged and the winds have swept. It may indeed seem 
like ascribing what is corporeal to spirit, and forgetting 
the very nature of the soul, thus to speak of man's im- 
perishable part, as we would of his body when resolved 
into its elements. But the very thing of which we accuse 
man is, that, by his apostasy, he has assimilated the soul 
to the body; he has so buiied the immaterial in the 
material, the half deity in the haK dust, that we know 
liim not as the compound of the ethereal and the earthly, 
but as all flesh, just as though the mortal had crushed and 
extinguished the very principle of immortality. And, 
therefore, do we describe him in his moral capacity by terms 
which, in their strict import, apply to him only as formed 
out of matter : " a spirit," said Christ, " hath not flesh and 
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blood ; " ^ but nevertheless we may speak of the soul as 
wasted into a skeleton, and then of that skeleton as broken 
into fragments, because it may be declared of the whole 
man that he " is of the earth, earthy," ^ that he has become 
in his every respect as though made of the corruptible 
and resolvable into it. 

"We declare then again, that if this globe be taken as 
the valley of vision it is strewed with bones as though 
countless armies had been slain and their bodies left un- 
boned. We declare of any narrow section of this vaUey 
whibh God may set us specially to observe, that if not 
filled with the remains of slaughtered thousands, it is 
occupied by souls "dead in trespasses and sins;"^ that 
there are, on the right hand and on the left, enervated 
powers, and torpid energies, and extinguished affections, 
which belonged originaUy to an immortal spirit, but which 
now serve only to remind us of such a spirit as the con- 
fused relics in a charnel-house can but remind us of the 
human form. Ay, if the Spirit of the living God were to 
enable us to inspect this assembly, as it enabled the pro- 
phet to take the survey of the valley, we know that we 
should find in it, spiritually considered, a vast mass of 
wasted strength, and withered fibre, and broken muscle ; 
evidences as irresistible of souls that have long lain dead, 
as were the bones, which had no flesh without and no 
marrow within, of bodies long since decomposed and dis- 
solved. We know that, with all that elasticity and activity 
which the unconverted amongst you can display, when 
the objects of sense solicit their pursuit, we should find 
every faculty so benumbed, and every capacity so closed, 
in regard to the high things of eternity, that we should 
be as much forced to pronounce them the mere skeletons 

1 Luke xxiv. 39. » 1 Cor. xv. 47. » Eph. ii. 1. 
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of immortal beings, as to proclaim them only the frag- 
ments of men, were we to see what might be left from the 
gnawings of the grave. And, if we had nothing to judge 
by but the apparent probability, so little ground would 
there be for expecting the resurrection of these souls, and 
their re-endowment with the departed vitality, that if, 
after wandering to and fro through the valley, and mourn- 
ing over the ruins of what had been created magnificent 
and enduring, there should come to us, as to the prophet, 
the voice of the Almighty, " Son of man, can these bones 
live ? " our answer could be only the meek confessioh of 
ignorance, " Lord God, thou knowest." 

But we go on to observe that the parable is not more 
accurate as delineating our condition by nature, than as 
exhibiting the possibility of a restoration to life. It might 
have seemed a hopeless and useless thing, that Ezekiel 
should prophesy to the dry bones in the valley ; and if 
the souls which we desire to convert be, as we have de- 
scribed them, actually dead, it may appear a vain thing to 
preach, and thus to deal with them as though they were 
the living. But the prophet did not hesitate ; his com- 
mission was clear ; and he allowed not unbelief to with- 
hold him from addressing the inanimate piles by which he 
was surrounded. ^Neither are we to be deterred by the 
lifelessness of the parties on whom we have to act ; the 
command is positive; we are to preach the Gospel to 
those of whom we believe that they are spiritually in the 
grave, and to say to them, without any wavering because 
they seem unable to hear, "Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. "^ 
And we bless God, that, however weak and inefficient, to 
all appearance, the instrumentality employed, there is often 

1 Eph. V. 14. 
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the same result as followed the prophesying of Ezekiel ; 
as the dry bones were stirred, so are the dead souls also 
startled. It cometh frequently to pass, more frequently, 
it may be, than shall be known till all secrets are laid 
bare at the great day of judgment, that, when the minister 
of Christ is launching the thunders of the word, or dilat- 
ing with all persuasiveness on the provision which has 
been made for the repentant, a sound is heard, if not by 
men, yet by the attendant angels who throng our sanc- 
tuaries ; the sound of an agitated spirit, moving in its 
grave-clothes, as though the cold relics were mysteriously 
perturbed. Thy prophesying goes on in the valley of 
Vision ; and there is a shaking amongst the bones, as close 
appeals are made to the long torpid conscience, and the 
motives of an after-state of being are brought to bear upon 
those who are dead in their sins. And then may it be said 
that bone cometh unto bone — the different faculties of the 
soul, which have heretofore been disjointed and dispersed, 
combining into one resolve and effort to repent and for- 
sake sin — and that sinews and . flesh knit together and 
clothe the bones, the various powers of the inner man 
being each roused to its due work ; so that, as there 
appeared before the prophet the complete human body 
in exchange for the broken skeleton, we have now a 
spirit strung with the consciousness of its immortality 
where we had before the undying without sign of anima- 
tion. 

But this is not enough. There may be conviction of 
sin, and a sense of the necessity that some great endeavour 
be made to secure its forgiveness ; and thus may the soul, 
no longer resolved into inefficient fragments, be bound to- 
gether as the heir of eternity ; yet there may not be spirit- 
ual life, for the soul may not have been quickened with 
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the "breath which is from heaven. There is a great differ- 
ence between the man who is not caring for salvation at 
all and another who has been stirred to anxiety, but 
nevertheless has not submitted himself to the teachings of 
the Holy Ghost, The former has only the skeleton, the 
naked and broken framework of a soul; whereas in the 
latter there has been the compacting and clothing the 
anatomy. Yet the one may not have spiritual life any 
more than the other. He may execute some of the motions 
of a living thing, and not be actually resuscitated ; as such 
a power as galvanism might have caused the limbs of the 
bodies which thronged suddenly the valley of vision to 
stir as with life, though there had been no vital principle. 
Accordingly, the parable does not end with the formation 
of the perfect body, figurative as that was of the recon- 
struction of the soul into a being aware of its immortality ; 
it proceeds to the animating the body, and thus to the re- 
presenting the quickening of the souL The prophet is 
commanded to prophesy unto the wind, and then breath 
comes into the bodies which he had seen succeed the scat- 
tered bones. This part of the parable is expressly inter- 
preted as denoting the entrance of God's Spirit into the 
house of Israel that they might live; and we therefore 
learn the important truth, that, whatever the advances 
which may be made towards the symmetry and features of 
a new creature, there is nothing that can be called life 
until the Holy Ghost come and breathe upon the slain. 
And we have to bless God that, in this part also the vision 
is continually receiving its accomplishment. We preach 
the word unto these bones ; we say unto them, " O ye 
dry bones, hear the word of the Lordl" We preach it in 
the belief, that, though there seem no organ of hearing, 
Gk>d can procure it admission where He designs it to be 
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effectual ; and accordingly there is often as we have told 
yon a shaking amongst the bones, and souls which had 
heretofore seemed sepulchred in matter arise as if elastic 
with immortality, and eagerly inquire, " What must we do 
to be saved ?"^ But this is not necessarily conversion; 
this may be only conviction ; after a few strugglings and 
heavings, what we had looked upon as revived may relapse 
into insensibility. It would do so, if the Spirit of the 
living God were not to enter as the breath of the soul. 
But it does thus enter ; and the " dead in trespasses and 
sins"^ stand upon their feet, and " run with patience the 
race set before them."^ It is the special office of the Holy 
Ghost to open the graves in which sinners lie, and to 
animate the moral corpse, so that the dead are "bom 
again."* There would be no use in our prophesying upon 
the bones if there were not this divine agent to revivify 
the buried : we might indeed go down into the sepulchres, 
and gather together the mouldering remains of humanity, 
and compound them into a bo^y, and then, as by the 
strange power of electricity, work the limbs into a brief 
and fearful imitation of the living thing ; but the active 
and persevering wrestler for the prizes of eternity, oh ! 
the Spirit of God must be in every member of this crea- 
ture, and in every nerve, and in every muscle; and let 
that Spirit only be taken from him, and presently would 
you observe a torpor creeping over his frame, and all the 
tokens of moral death succeeding to the fine play of the 
pulses of moral life. 

To the Spirit then of God we refer exclusively that 
work of resuscitating dead souls which was represented 
in vision to the prophet Ezekiel. We say to every one of 
you, that, if he have not this Spirit, it is not his being 

1 Acts xvi. 30. « Eph. ii. 1. » Heb. xii. 1. * John iiL 3. 
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awake to the fact of his having a soul, it is not his ad- 
mission of a system of orthodox divinity, it is not his 
membership with an apostolical church, it is not his dili- 
gent performance of a certain set of duties, which can 
assure us that he lives — we read in the Book of Eevela- 
tion of some who had a name that they lived, and yet 
were dead — all this may prove nothing more than the 
binding of bone to bone, and the covering them with flesh, 
so that the ghastliness of the skeleton has been exchanged 
for the comeliness of the perfect body. Unless you are 
actuated by the Holy Ghost as your vital principle, feel- 
ing and obeying His motions, depending on His influences, 
labouring in His strength, we are bound to tell you that 
you are duped by the worst jugglery ever practised on a 
rational creature ; the dead is made to pass for the living, 
and the fantastic movements of an image are mistaken for 
the free soarings of an intelligent being. 

But there is one respect in which the vision, as thus in- 
terpreted, appears not to be thoroughly accomplished. "We 
carry on our prophesying over the heaps of dry bones ; 
and now and then there may be produced the effects of 
which we have spoken : a solitary sinner arises from his 
lethargy, and sets himself to the working out salvation. 
But what is there in any one district of the valley, nay, 
what is there in the combined districts of the valley, sup- 
posing that valley to iuclude the whole earth, which 
answers to the starting up of " an exceeding great army ? " 
In the valley which Ezekiel traversed such was the re- 
sult of his prophesying. On the right hand and on the 
left, before and behind, the bones stirred as if instinct 
with life, and the seer was quickly encompassed by rank 
upon rank of the children of the resurrection. What 
would be the parallel to this if, at this moment and in 
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this place, the parable were to be spiritually fulfilled? 
It would be that, if there be still amongst you the tens, 
or the fifties, or the hundreds of souls sepulchred in flesh, 
these tens, or these fifties, or these hundreds would be 
roused by the announcement of wrath to come, and spring 
into consciousness that they have been born for eternity ; so 
that, however at the commencement of our worshipping 
the dry bones had been scattered profusely amongst us, at 
its close the whole assembly would be one mass of life, 
and no individual would depart as he came, "dead in 
trespasses and sins."^ It would be — we dare not expect 
80 mighty a resuscitation, and yet days shall come when 
even nations shall be " born in a day," ^ — that whatsoever is 
human within these walls would bear traces of a new crea- 
tion, and man, woman and child be " alive unto God"^ 
through Christ Jesus their Lord. And if the spiritual 
fulfilment were efiBcted throughout the whole valley of 
vision, we should be Uving beneath the millennial dispen- 
sation, in that blessed season when all are to know the 
Lord " from the least to the greatest," and the knowledge 
of His glory is to fill the earth " as the waters cover the 
sea."* In exchange for the millions who now sit in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, buried in superstition and 
ignorance, we should have the universal population of this 
globe rejoicing in acquaintance with Christ, and bringing 
forth the fruits of righteousness to His praise. And what 
though the valley be still full of dry bones, life having 
only here and there entered into the funeral piles? a thousand 
prophecies centre in the future, all assuring us of a spiritual 
resurrection, general as will be that when sea and mountain 
and desert shall give up their dead. It seems the represen- 
tation of these prophecies, that Christianity shall not ad- 

1 Eph. ii 1. • Isa. Ixvi. 8. ' Rom. vi. 11. * Isa. xi 9. 
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vance by successive steps to universal dominion, but tliat 
a time of great depression, yea, almost of extinction, shall 
immediately precede that of unlimited sovereignty. When 
Isaiah calls to the prostrate Jerusalem, " Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come,"^ he adds, " Behold, the darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people" — ^thus in- 
timating, that at the very moment of the restitution of all 
things, a deeper than the ordinary night shall rest on the 
nations of the world. And therefore may it be that the 
aspect of the globe, as the day draws on of its glorious re- 
novation, will be more than ever that of the valley of 
vision, ere the prophesying commenced and the skeletons 
moved. Ezekiel might be brought &om his rest, and set 
down in the midst of the valley, and he would still have 
to say that the bones were very many and very dry. But 
the Lord's arm will not be "shortened that it cannot 
save :"2 suddenly, when there might appear least likeli- 
hood of a shaking amongst the countless heaps, shall a 
vivifying energy go out through the length and breadth 
of the slain population. " The dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of Man, and they that hear shall live."^ Every- 
where shall the process be rapidly carried on of the bones 
being combined into the skeleton, and covered with the 
flesh, and animated by the Spirit, till the whole earth 
shall ring with the tread of the " exceeding great army." 
This will be the perfect accomplishment of the prophetic 
vision. When every nation, and tribe, and tongue, shall 
have cast its idols " to the moles and to the bats ;"* when 
the religion of Christ shall have extirpated every super- 
stition, and shrined itseK in every heart ; then shall there 
be a moral resurrection commensurate with the marvel- 
lous quickening of the dead on which Ezekiel gazed ; the 

1 Isa. Ix. 1. » Isa. lix. 1. » John v. 25. Msa. ii 20. 
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spiritual sepulchres will be emptied, and the almost quenched 
immortality be everywhere reillumined. 

Yet though the parable, when morally interpreted, be 
thus now receiving a partial and expecting a plenary ac- 
complishment, who can doubt that, in its literal import, 
it had respect to that resurrection of the dead which will 
precede the general judgment ? "We regard the parable as 
one of those few portions of the Old Testament firom which 
might be inferred the resurrection of the body. The illus- 
trating by the imagery of a resurrection was almost the 
inculcating the doctrine of a resurrection. And, whether 
thus understood or not by the Jews, we may safely affirm 
that to ourselves the whole transaction in the valley of 
vision should present, under figures of extraordinary energy, 
man's final coming up from the dust of the earth. The 
trumpet of the archangel shall prophesy over the dry 
bones : its piercing blast shall say, " ye dry bones, hear 
the word of the Lord."^ Who can tell the shaking that 
shall follow this prophecy — the earth heaving at its every 
pore, that myriads upon myriads may burst from its womb? 
Then shall be the coming of bone unto bone — mysterious 
announcement ! the dust shall seek its kindred dust; and 
though the elements of the body may have been dispersed 
to the four quarters of the earth, yet will they reassemble, 
80 that every man shall have his own. And then shall 
there be a prophesying to the souls in the separate state 
as well as to the bones in the sepulchres. The souls shall 
know that the moment of reunion has arrived, and rush 
down to possess their reconstructed tabernacles. Then, 
when the whole man lives again, and the buried genera- 
tions from Adam to the last-born of his line have put on 
immortality, 'Hhe exceeding great army" shall march to 

^ £zek. xxxvii. 4. 
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judgment. "We cannot follow them — ^the eye is blinded 
by the interminable multitude, and the ear deafened by 
the tramp of the countless millions. But we shall be 
there, every one of us shall be there, to augment the 
crowd and swell the thunder. Gk)d, breathe now on 
the dry bones, that none of us be hereafter amongst those 
who shall awake "to shame and everlasting contempt."^ 
Again and again we prophesy upon the dry bones. "We 
are not deterred by the apparent hopelessness. We have 
often prophesied in vain. There has been no shaking 
amongst the bones. Numbers have come unconverted, 
and numbers have gone away unconverted. But we will 
execute our commission once more, and, oh that this time 
it may startle and agitate the dead — " Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
let him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
mercy upon him ; and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon,"^ 

» Dan. xil 2. « Isa. Iv. 7. 



SERMON IV 

PROTESTANTISM AND POPERY 

" M it ht possible/ 80 mucf) as Mij in sou, Wat iicaceaMs biilj all 

vmu" — Rom. xiL 18. 

IN one of those touching addresses which Christ delivered 
to His disciples shortly before his cmcifixion, He be- 
queathed them, as you will remember, the legacy of peace. 
" Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you : not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you."^ It is observable 
that the peace thus left us by Christ is emphatically His 
peace: "My peace I give unto you," — and accordingly 
we have a petition in our Litany, " Lamb of God, that 
takest away the sins of the world, grant us Thy peace." 
Though bearing the title of the Prince of Peace, we know 
that Christ said in regard of Himself, " Think not that I 
am come to send peace on earth ; I am not come to send 
peace, but a sword." ^ Hence it may be inferred that the 
peace which may be called Christ's peace, that which 
Christ bequeathed and for which we pray, is not a peace 
which is necessarily to banish all divisions, but which is 
lather to subsist in the midst of divisions. The peace 
which Christ enjoyed as the founder of Christianity, and 

1 John xiv. 27. • Matt. x. 34. 
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whicli He may be regarded as intending when He spake 
of His peace, resulted from a consciousness that He was 
doing the will of God and promoting the good of man. It 
was an internal rather than an external peace : for without 
were wars and fightings, the opposition of avowed enemies, 
and the coldness and suspicion even of friends. His 
peace, therefore, was not peace with those around. Thei*e 
was charity, full and fervent charity, towards men most 
vehement in their enmity, but, at the same time, there 
was an unflinching exposure of their faults and a deter- 
mined opposition to their practices. 

We may safely declare of Christ that He never pur- 
chased peace by anything like compromise. Though His 
heart overflowed with love towards the whole human race, 
He was far from being indulgent to their sins; on the 
contrary. He was too much their friend to be anything 
but the stern reprover of their vices. Hence He had peace 
of conscience rather than of condition : He indeed desired 
and laboured for both ; but, living in the midst of a sinful 
and perverse generation. He could not be at peace with 
mankind save by leaving them unrebuked, and this would 
have been to purchase quiet by neglecting duty. The 
Church, therefore, may thoroughly possess the legacy of 
peace bequeathed to her by Christ, and yet have no concord 
with the great mass of men. It may even be bou^d on 
her to do much by which, to all appearance, divisions will 
be fomented : for if she would imitate Christ, and thus en- 
joy His peace, she must be bold in denouncing every error, 
and never think that true brotherhood can be maintained 
by compromising principles. It is unquestionably her 
business to follow after the things " that make for peace j"^ 
but she is to take special care lest, in her eagemesd to 

1 Bom. xiv. 9. 
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prevent discord, she surrender truth, and ward off separa- 
tions by unwarrantable sacrifices. 

Now the words of our text may be said to contemplate 
exactly that peace which may thus be regarded as be- 
queathed to us by Christ. The Apostle enjoins as a duty, 
that we strive to live peaceably with aU ; but plainly inti- 
mates, that it would be difficult to do so, or perhaps even 
impossible. He introduces two restrictive clauses, " if it 
be possible," and, " as much as lieth in you :" the latter 
implying that there were cases in which it would be a 
Christian's own fault, if disunion ensued; the former, 
that, probably, no amount of diligence and care could en- 
sure the universal harmony. It would seem, indeed, from 
the context of the verse, that St. Paul refers not so much to 
schisms in the visible Church, as to differences and quarrels 
between man and man. But a rule, designed for the 
guidance of Christians in their individual must be appli- 
cable also in their collective capacity. If it be the duty 
of every member of the Church, so far as in him lies, to 
live peaceably with others, it must undoubtedly be the 
duty of the Church, as a body, to do all in her power 
towards promoting union, and preventing schism. In each 
case, however, there may be a point at which separation 
becomes unavoidable ; and therefore are the words, " if it 
be possible," prefixed to the precept. In the instance of 
an individual, the conduct of others may be so injurious 
and oppressive, that, with every disposition to concede, 
and the greatest patience under wrong, it may be absolutely 
necessary to shun intercourse, and even to adopt measures 
for self-defence. In the instance of a Church, the tenets 
of some of her professed members may be so inconsistent 
with truth, or their practice so opposed to the Gospel, that 
to retain them in her communion would be faithlessness 

IL V 
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to her Master. Or a Church, in her collective capacity, 
may grievously depart from the faith " once delivered to 
the saints:"^ she may introduce unsound doctrines, or 
superstitious observances : and then may it be the duty of 
those of her members, who are still zealous for " truth as 
it is in Jesus, "2 to protest firmly against the abomination, 
and finally to dissolve their union with that Church, if she 
will not put from her the falsehood or idolatry. 

The main thing to be borne in mind, is, as we have 
already intimated, that peace is too dearly purchased, if 
purchased by the least surrender of principle. That unity 
deserves not the name, which is produced by the resolu- 
tion of avoiding, by mutual concessions, all differences in 
opinion. On points which are not fundamental, much 
may be done by mutual concessions : and they must have 
much to answer for who have torn and divided the visible 
Church, when the matter in debate has been one of mere 
ceremony, or, at least, one involving nothing of indispen- 
sable truth. "We doubt whether the mass of those who, 
in modem days, have introduced sects and divisions 
amongst Christians, could prove, in vindication of their 
conduct, that they had implicitly obeyed the direction of 
our text. It might be hard to show, if the grounds of 
separation were rigidly examined, that the impossible 
point had been reached, the point, that is, at which, if 
imion be preserved, fundamental truth must be com- 
promised. It should then only be impossible to a Chris- 
tian to live peaceably, when, to avoid schism, he must 
tolerate fatal error. And if separatists cannot make good 
their separation on this simple principle, their failing to 
live peaceably is not to be sheltered under the first clause 
of our text : it must rather vindicate itself by the second, 

1 Jude lit « Eph. iv. 21. 
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" as much as in you lietli ;" and then there is the ques- 
tion, which none but God can decide, how far the infir- 
mity, which caused unnecessary division, was sinful, and 
how far unavoidable. 

But whatever may be determined in regard of any parti- 
cular case of an infraction of peace, the general rule, already 
stated, is manifestly correct, that whatever is not funda- 
mental should be given up for the sake of peace; but 
that there must be war and separation, if, in maintaining 
peace, we have to compromise truth. "We admit indeed 
that there will be difficulty in applying this rule ; for since 
the Bible nowhere divides doctrines into those which are 
fundamental, and those which are not, there may be 
difference of opinion as to the class to which a certain 
truth belongs, and, therefore, also doubt as to whether it 
should be enforced at the risk of a schism. But if Scrip- 
ture have not made a division of its truths, there are some 
which manifestly belong to the very essence of Chris- 
tianity ; whilst others, though full of worth and instruc- 
tion, are as manifestly subordinate and fill a lower place 
in the Christian economy. There are points on which 
difference of opinion may be safely permitted, and others 
on which unanimity is indispensable. There can, for 
example, be no sufficient reason for breaking the bond of 
peace in the matter of predestination ; the members of a 
Church may abide in perfect harmony, though some hold, 
and others do not, the doctrine of personal election. But 
if the debated point be the divinity of Christ, or impossi- 
bility of justification except through His merits, there must 
be unanimity at whatever cost obtained. Christianity is 
nothing if these points be denied ; and therefore must a 
Christian Church, if it would not forfeit its character, sepa- 
rate boldly from all by whom they are rejected. 
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It might justly be expected from us, under ordinary 
circumstances, that we should examine in greater detail 
and with more precision where the point lies at which 
peace can be preserved only by compromising principle. 
But the occasion requires us to speak with peculiar reference 
to Popery and the English Reformation. And I for one 
am glad to avail myseK of the opportunity. I cannot put 
away the persuasion that there has been amongst Protes- 
tants a growing ignorance and indifference with regard to 
points in dispute between the Reformed Church and the 
Papal; and a strengthening opinion that the two, after 
all, differ in little that is vital. And this degeneracy of 
Protestantism has given encouragement to Popery; so 
that the false system against which our fathers rose man- 
fully up, and in expelling which they perilled substance 
and life, has been putting forth tokens of strength and 
expansion. If this be true, great and manifest is the need 
that you be reminded of your privileges, and warned 
against "the man of sin ;"^ and I could not feel justified 
in neglecting an opportunity of addressing you specially 
as Protestants. 

Now we have selected our text in preference to many 
which might seem more appropriate, because we consider 
that every point on which it is important that your minds 
be strengthened or informed is involved in the question, 
Can we, as disciples of Christ, live peaceably with Rome ? 
" If it be possible," saith the Apostle, " as much as in you 
lieth, live peaceably with all men." Apply this rule to a 
Church ; and then, as we have shown you, it undoubtedly 
demands that there be nothing of schism or separation, so 
long as principles are not sacrificed for the sake of keeping 
peace. It warrants us in nothing that can be called a 

1 2 These, ii 3. 
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rending of the visible Church, if we cannot prove that we 
have reached the point at which union is no longer possible; 
at which, that is, if union be preserved, it must be at the 
expense of conscience and with mortal injury to truth. 
And therefore our text requires us, if we would vindicate any 
separation — such, for instance, as that of the English Church 
from, the Roman — to prove by most rigid demonstration 
that separation had become absolutely a duty ; and that, if 
it had been avoided in order to preserve peace, there would 
have been a surrender of the principles of the Gospel, of 
Christ Thus we are thrown on examining the reasons 
which led to an interruption of communion with the 
Roman Catholic Church, and which justify our own 
refusal to give to that Church the right hand of fellow- 
ship. We need hardly observe that these reasons cannot 
be expounded, save by a statement of the doctrines of 
Popery, as contrasted with those of Protestantism; so 
that in proving to you that the Reformation involved no 
disobedience to the precept of our text, we shall inform or 
remind you of those great points of difference which sepa- 
rate between our own Church and the Papal. It will be 
well, however, that before entering on the inquiry thus 
suggested, we take notice of the common accusation that 
we were guilty of schism at the Reformation, and continue 
chargeable with this guilt so long as we return not into 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. We shall, 
therefore, make it our business to endeavour, in the first 
place, to show you that there was no schism, properly so 
called, in our separation from Rome ; in the second place, 
to prove to you that the separation was demanded, and is 
still justified, by the corruptions of Rome. 

Now it is one of the great doctrines of Popery, as you 
must all be aware, that the Pope, who is the Bishop of the 
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Eoman Church, is the head also of the universal Church 
of Christ, so that he is vested with supreme authority over 
all bishops and pastors in every section of the earth. This 
pretended supremacy of the Pope we utterly reject; de- 
claring that it can find no syllable of vindication in the 
Bible, and maintaining it to be a modem and insolent 
assumption, of which no trace can be found in the early 
ages of Christianity. The Bible nowhere hints that there 
was to be such an universal head of the Church as the 
Pope professes to be; and centuries elapsed before the 
bishops of Rome discovered that, as St. Peter's successors, 
they had right to this universal lordship. "We contend, 
therefore, against the doctrine of Papal supremacy as 
utterly unsanctioned, whether by Scripture or antiquity; 
and we maintain that the Pope could have had no power, 
except by usurpation, over the branch of Christ's Church 
established in this land. He indeed claimed a power, 
and during the long night of ignorance the claim was 
conceded. But we utterly deny that he had right to any 
power, because we utterly deny that, as bishop of Eome, 
he was vested with authority over other parts of Christ's 
Church. Whatever his sway in his own district, England 
was no part of that district; and if England, in her ignor- 
ance, had given him power, England, when better taught, 
did but justly in withdrawing that power. Hence there 
was nothing which, with the least show of justice, could 
be called schism, in the separation of the English Church 
from the Eoman. There might have been schism had 
the doctrine of Eoman Catholics been true, that the Pope 
is the universal head of the Church; for then would the 
Eeformers have withdrawn an allegiance which they were 
required to yield, and detached themselves from the visible 
body of Christ. It is another question what would have 
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been their duty under such circumstances ; we now only 
state that, before the charge of schism, properly so called, 
can be substantiated. Popery must be proved true, in the 
article of the universal headship of the Pope ; for, unless 
this be true, there could be nothing schismatical in Eng- 
land's refusing to acknowledge any longer the authority of 
the Roman Bishop, and re-establishing the supremacy of 
her own king in all causes, ecclesiastical and civil. 

And we need not say that we are not much troubled 
with the accusation of schism, so long as it cannot be 
made good till Popery have been proved true. It is some- 
what bold to call us schismatics, when the name takes for 
granted what we contend against as false, that the Eoman 
Catholic Church includes the whole visible. And we wish 
you to observe that there were no spiritual ties which 
necessarily bound together England and Eome. "We were 
not indebted to Rome for our Christianity. Whatever may 
be thought of the opinion which has been supported with 
great learning and ability, that St. Paul himself preached 
the gospel in Britain, and ordained a bishop here before 
there was any in Rome, so that the Anglican Church would 
be older than the Roman, it is at least certain that 
Christianity made its way into these islands at a very early 
period; and that, when the missionaries of Rome first 
visited our shores, they found a Christian Church already 
established, — a Church whose bishops refused submission 
to the Pope, though in process of time that submission was 
yielded. On what principle, then, is it to be maintained 
that the English Church was so integral a portion of the 
Roman, that there could be no separation without the 
guilt of schism 1 The English Church had been indepen- 
dent, governed by its own officers, and having no con- 
nexion but that of a common brotherhood with other parts 
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of Christ's visible body. And Rome came down upon it 
in subtilty and pride, putting forward arrogant claims, and 
asking to be received as supreme in every ecclesiastical 
cause. The times were those in which moral darkness and 
mental were fast pervading the earth, and which therefore 
favoured the bold pretensions of ambitious and unprinci- 
pled pontiffs. And no marvel if England yielded with 
the rest of Christendom; so that a Church founded in 
Apostolic days, and owing no allegiance to any foreign 
power, joined in the false though almost universal confes- 
sion, that the Pope was the vicegerent of Christ, endowed 
with unbounded authority over every ecclesiastical section. 
But at length God mercifully interposed, and raised up 
men with power and disposition to examine for themselves, 
and with intrepidity to proclaim the results of their search- 
ings. In one country after another of Europe arose those 
who had prayerfully studied the Bible, and who were too 
zealous for truth, too warm lovers both of God and of man, 
to keep silent as to an assumption which Scripture did not 
sanction. And England was not without her worthies and 
champions in thiif great and general struggle for emancipa- 
tion. There were those amongst her children who felt 
that she crouched beneath a yoke which God had not 
ordained, and who, therefore, summoned her to rise and 
reassert her independence. And when she hearkened to 
the call, and rose up in the majesty of a strength which 
still commands our wonder, and shook from her the yoke 
of papal oppression, declaring that the Koman pontiff had 
no authority within her coasts — what did she do but 
resume a power which ought never to have been delegated, 
and resist a claim which ought never to have been ad- 
mitted? In the season of ignorance, when all Europe 
bent to the spiritual tyrant she had made herself subject 
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to the bishop of Rome; and, therefore, in the season of 
greater knowledge, when she joined other lands in daring 
to be free, she did nothing but take what was inalienably 
her own, what she had parted with in blindness, but what 
all the while could not lawfully be surrendered. We can 
admit then nothing in her separation from the Roman 
Church which approximates to schism. She had committed 
a grievous error as a Church in acknowledging the Pope's 
supremacy ; but there could be nothing like schism in her 
correcting the error, and denying that supremacy. And 
there may be employed all the resources of casuistry on 
this matter, the partisans of Rome labouring to brand the 
Reformers as schismatics : but until it can be proved, 
proved from Scripture and the early fathers, that there is 
no true Church but the Roman, and that the head of this 
Church has been ordained of God to be supreme through- 
out Christendom in every ecclesiastical matter, it will never 
be proved that our ancestors in the sixteenth century would 
have been justified in continuing allegiance to the Pope ; 
never, therefore, that in transferring that allegiance to 
their own anointed king, they were unmindful of the pre- 
cept, " If it be possible, live peaceably with all men." 

Now we have endeavoured to set this fact under the 
most simple point of view, because it is easy to involve it 
in mystery and perplexity. The act by which we sepa- 
rated from the Church of Rome, and by which, therefore, 
if by any, we were guilty of schism, was the act by which 
we denied that the Pope had any authority whatsoever in 
this kingdom. It was not, strictly speaking, by our 
denouncing image worship, by our denying tran substantia- 
tion, by our rejecting the mediation of angels and saints, 
that we ceased to be a part of the Roman Church : that 
which made us a part of this Church was the acknow- 
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ledging the Pope as our ecclesiastical head; and that which 
dissolved our union with this Church was the refusing to 
continue such acknowledgment. Had the Eoman Church 
heen free from all the corruptions to which we have 
referred, holding no erroneous doctrine but that of Papal 
supremacy, separation would still have been a duty : there 
would still have been the usurpation of our monarch's 
power by the Pope, and it could not have been schism to 
restore that power to its right owner. 

But we will now waive the question of schism : we have 
to examine, in the second place, the chief points of differ- 
ence between the reformed Church and the Eoman, that 
you may be reminded of the reasons of Protestants for refus- 
ing peace with Papists. We formally separated from Eome, 
as we have just explained, by refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope : but it was chiefly by rejecting certain 
doctrines and observances, and by standing up for truth in 
opposition to error, that we became emphatically a reformed 
Church, and gained the honourable title of Protestants. 

"We do not deny, and this we must state clearly before 
entering on the errors of Eome, that the Eoman Catholic 
Church is a true and apostolic Church — ^her bishops and 
priests deriving their authority in an unbroken line from 
Christ and His Apostles. Accordingly, if a Eoman 
Catholic priest renounce what we count the errors of Popery, 
our Church immediately receives him as one of her minis- 
ters, requiiing no fresh ordination before she will allow 
him to ofl&ciate at her altars, though she grants not the 
like privilege to other claimants of the ministerial office. 
If his ordination be not in every sense valid neither is our 
own : for if we have derived ours from the Apostles it has 
been through the channel of the Eoman Catholic Church ; 
80 that to deny the transmission of authority in the Popish 
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priesthood since the Reformation would be to deny it be- 
fore, and thus should we be left without any ordination 
which could be traced back to the Apostles. Hence there 
is no question that, on the principles of an Episcopal 
Church, the Roman Catholic is a true branch of Christ's 
Church, however grievously corrupted and fearfully de- 
formed. It is a true Church inasmuch as its ministers 
have been duly invested with authority to preach the "Word 
and dispense the Sacraments : it is a true Church moreover 
inasmuch as it has never ceased to " hold the Head, which 
is Christ,"^ and to acknowledge the fundamental truth of 
our religion, that Jesus, God as well as man, died as a 
propitiation for the sins of the world. 

And all this was distinctly recognised by the reformers 
of the English Church, whatever it may have been by 
those of other countries. They made no alteration in the 
constitution of the Church: they saw in the Roman 
Catholic Church the true foundation and framework of a 
Church ; but they saw also that on this foundation had 
been laid, and into this framework had been woven, many 
and gross errors which were calculated to destroy the souls 
of its members. And it was to the work of removing these 
errors that they strenuously gave themselves — ^not wishing 
to meddle with the foundation or to destroy the framework, 
but simply to take away those human inventions and super- 
stitious observances, beneath which genuine Christianity 
was almost hidden, or rather almost buried. And so blessed 
were they of God with singular discretion as well as courage 
that they achieved the noble result of a Church holding all 
that is apostolic in doctrine, without letting go one jot of 
what is apostolic in government. They achieved the result, 
the only result at which as reformers they could lawfully 

1 CoL IL 19. 
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aim, of making the Church, both in creed and in discipline, 
what the Church had been in primitive times ; removing 
from it whatsoever had not the sanction of Scripture and 
antiquity, and retaining whatsoever had. And thus there 
sprang from their labours what might literally be called a 
reformed Church — ^not a new Church, as is more strictly 
the name of many of those which did bear the title of 
reformed — ^but a reformed Church, the old, the original 
Church, stripped of those incrustations, and freed from 
those pollutions which had fastened upon it during a long 
night of ignorance. Theirs was the work of renovating an 
ancient cathedral, majestic even in decay, presenting the 
traces of noble architecture, though in ruins on this side, 
and choked with rubbish on that. They did not attempt 
to batter down the walls, and plough up the foundations 
of the venerable edifice, and then to erect on the site a 
wholly modern structure. They were better taught and 
better directed. They removed with the greatest careful- 
ness and diligence the coating from the beautiful pillars 
which men had daubed with "untempered mortar;"^ and 
they swept away buttresses which did but disfigure without 
sustaining the building ; and above all they opened the 
windows which ignorance or superstition had blocked up ; 
and then the rich light of heaven came streaming down 
the aisles, and men flocked to its courts to worship the 
one God through the one Mediator Christ. And therefore, 
as we would again tell you, were they the reformers, and 
nothing more than the reformers of the Church. You 
sometimes hear or read of the Fathers of the English 
Church, the name being given to the reformers. But the 
name is most falsely applied. The Fathers of the English 
Church are the Apostles, and those apostolic men who 

1 Ezek. xiii. 10. 
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lived in the early days of Christianity, and handed down 
to us what was held as truth when there were the best 
means for ascertaining and defining it. We acknowledge 
no modern Fathers : it were to acknowledge a modern 
birth. We claim to be the ancient Church : we fasten on 
the Eoman Catholic the being the modern — the modem, 
not in constitution, for therein we have both the same date, 
and that date apostolic ; but the modem in a thousand in- 
novations on genuine Christianity — Christianity as preached 
by Christ and St. Paul — Christianity as exhibited by the 
writers of the first four centuries of the Chiu-ch. 

But it is here that we reach the gist of the question ; 
we must set before you certain doctrines held by the 
Eoman Church and denounced by the reformed ; or state 
particulars in which the two differ with regard to the same 
article of faith. 

We have referred already to the pretended infallibility 
of the Roman Church, and shall only farther say, that 
Rome must give up this doctrine ere there can be peace : 
it has no foundation in Scripture, for St. Paul addresses 
the Roman Church as liable to err : it is contradicted by 
facts, for different Popes and Councils have decreed 
opposite things : and it is dangerous and deadly, as giving 
the divine sanction to every error which an ignorant mortal 
may adopt, and to every practice which a vicious may 
enjoin. We protest next against the Romish doctrine of 
justification, declaring it unscriptural, and therefore fatal 
to the soul. This doctrine is that our own inherent 
justice is the formal cause of our justification ; the Council 
of Trent having pronounced any one accursed who should 
say that men are justified either by the imputation of 
Chrisfs righteousness alone, or only by the remission of 
sins ; or who should maintain that the grace by which we 
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are justified is the favour of God alone. And as to merit, 
which is closely associated herewith, a famous cardinal has 
delivered this noted decision, "A just man hath, by a 
double title, right to the same glory ; one by the merits 
of Christ imparted to him by grace, another by his own 
merits."^ Can we, without treachery to the souls of men, 
be at peace with Rome whilst she inculcates tenets directly 
at variance with those which are the essence of Chris- 
tianity, that we are "justified freely by God's grace," 
" through faith," and " not of works ;" and that " the gift 
of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord?"^ 
We protest further against the Romish doctrine of the in- 
sufficiency of what we receive as the Canonical Scriptures, 
of the authority of the Apocrypha and of traditions. The 
Papists hold, according to the decrees of the same Council 
of Trent, that there is not expressly contained in Scripture 
all necessary doctrine either concerning faith or manners ; 
we reject the tenet as blasphemous, seeing that a curse is 
pronounced by the Bible on all who shall add to it or take 
from it ; and thus God's Spirit hath decided the sufficiency 
of Scripture. The Papists receive the Apocryphal books as 
Canonical ; the voice of antiquity is against them, the in- 
ternal evidence is against them, and we protest against the 
reception, because we know that the Apocryphal books 
may be brought in support of doctrines which we repudiate 
as false, and of practices which we deprecate as injurious. 
And as to traditions, of which the Council of Trent de- 
creed that they must be received with no less piety and 
veneration than the Scriptures, they may be mightily con- 
venient for Papists because a precept can be produced 
with the authority of a revelation whenever a falsehood is 
to be made current for truth : but we utterly reject tliese 

^ Bellarmine, quoted by Bishop Hall. ' Rom. iii. 24, vi. 23. 
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•onwiitten traditions because at best they are impeach- 
ments of the sufficiency of Scripture, and because they 
afford every facility for the establishment of error under 
the seeming sanction of God. 

But this is not all : our protest yet extends itself on the 
right hand and on the left. The Papists maintain that in 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper there is a conversion 
of the whole substance of the bread into Christ's Body, 
and of the whole substance of the wine into His Blood. 
This is their doctrine of Transubstantiation. Against this 
doctrine we protest, not only because there is a contradic- 
tion to our senses, for taste and touch and sight assure 
us that the consecrated bread is still bread, and the con- 
secrated wine still wine, but because it overthrows the 
truth of Christ's humanity: it makes His Body infinite 
and omnipresent ; it makes that Body to be upon earth 
when Scripture declares it to be in Heaven ; and if it thus 
interfere with the fact of Christ's humanity, affecting 
vitally the truth of His being a man like ourselves, how 
can we admit it without destroying the Gospel] The 
Papists further hold in regard of the Lord's Supper, that 
therein is offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and dead, so that the priests daily 
ministering make a fresh oblation of the Son of God to 
the Father. This is what is styled the sacrifice of the 
mass: we reject it as unscriptural, for we know that 
"Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many;"^ we 
reject it as impious, because Christ, as the great High 
Priest, offered up Himself, and no inferior priest might 
present so illustrious a victim. 

Neither is it in this respect only that the Papists inter- 
fere with the mediatorial office of Christ. What is to be 

1 Heb. ix. 28. 
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said of the invocation of angels and saints 1 The Romish 
Church declares, according to the creed of Pius IV., that 
** the saints who reign with Christ are to be venerated and 
invoked, and that they offer prayers to God for us." Nay, 
has not the present Pope, in a letter circulated amongst the 
clergy of his Church, styled the Virgin Mary his greatest 
confidence, even the whole foundation of his hope ? And 
shall we not protest against a Church, and that too 
vehemently and incessantly, shall wo make peace with a 
Church which thus, disguise and varnish and extenuate as 
you will, exalts sinful mortals to a participation in the 
great office of Jesus, introduces virtually a long train of 
intercessors, and thus depreciates the mighty and life- 
giving truths, that there is " one mediator between God 
and man,"^ and that, " if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous?"^ We must 
go further. We must not hesitate to charge the Eoman 
Church with idolatry : though many, who have often sworn 
solemnly to their belief that its practices were idolatrous, 
now hold such opinion to be the offspring of nothing but 
ignorance and illiberality. The Council of Trent decreed 
that the images and relics of Christ and the saints are to 
be duly honoured, venerated, or worshipped : and no one 
who has visited Eoman Catholic countries can be ignorant 
how faithfully the decree is obeyed. We caU this idolatry. 
Oh no, is the retort : the worship is not rendered to the 
image, but only to the being whom the image represents. 
Be it so: this is nevertheless idolatry. The Israelites, 
when they bowed before the golden calf, professedly de- 
signed to worship the true God, not the image : but they 
were slain with a great slaughter as impious idolaters. 
Besides, this is mere subterfuge : the image itself is wor- 

1 1 Tim. ii 5. « 1 John 11. 1. 
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shipped. Else, why has one image a greater sanctity than 
another 1 Why are pilgrimages to be made to our Lady's 
Chapel at Loretto rather than to any other chapel of our 
Lady except that the Virgin's image in the one is more 
precious and powerful than that in the other ? and if it be 
thus thought that there is a virtue resident in the. image, 
of what use is it to say that the image is reckoned nothing, 
and receives no honour? The second commandment is 
broken, distinctly and flagrantly broken, by the Roman 
Catholics : and as worshippers of the one true God, who has 
declared Himself " a jealous God," we protest against a 
Church which enjoins that incense be burnt, and prayers 
made before images ; and we demand of her that she sweep 
from her temples the " silver and gold, the work of men's 
hands," 1 eie there can be place for our obeying the precept 
of St. Paul, "If it be possible, live peaceably with all 



men." 



And what shall we say more 1 for the time would fail 
to tell of multiplied sacraments ; of the cup denied to the 
laity, though Christ said to His disciples, " Drink ye all 
of it;"^ of indulgences, impiously imagined deceits, 
whereby men may be delivered from purgatory, a place 
which exists only in their own fancies and creeds; of 
the distinctions between venial sins and mortal, fine wire- 
drawn subtilties, contrary to the scriptural definitions of 
sin, and calculated to lull men's consciences to sleep in the 
midst of their crimes ; of penances which are meritorious ; 
of relics which are miraculous ; of the shutting up the 
Eible from the common people ; of prayers in an unknown 
tongue ; of fastings which have no authority in revelation, 
and of prohibitions which necessarily lead to licentious- 
ness. We will not say that there is the same degree of 

^ Psa. cxv. 4. ' Matt xxvi. 27. 

n. Q 
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error in each of the particulars thus rapidly enumerated ; 
nor that the error, wheresoever it exists, is equally funda- 
mental and fatal But we can confidently afl&rm that 
there is cause in each case for the protest of every lover of 
pure Christianity ; that in none can the error be deemed 
harmless ; yea, that in none can it be shown other than 
full of peril to the soul. And whatever may be your 
opinion on one or another point of difference between the 
Churches, we may safely refer it to the decision of every 
upholder of scriptural truth, whether the catalogue which 
we have given of Roman Catholic errors and corruptions 
does not justify the reformers in having commenced, and 
ourselves in continuing, separation from the disciples of 
Popery ? We have shown you doctrines completely counter 
to that of justification by faith, ascribing a strength to 
man's powers, and a worth to his actions, which would 
almost prove him competent to the saving himself. We 
have brought before you tenets irreconcileable with the 
truth of the Redeemer's complex person, which assail His 
office as Mediator, and strip His propitiation of power by 
representing it as daily repeated. We have told you of 
violence done to the sanctity of revelation by the honour 
given to human fable and tradition, of idolatrous worship, 
of extenuated sin, and of authority impiously assumed to 
remit the punishments and dispense the rewards of futurity. 
And this is Popery. This is Popery, not as libelled and 
maligned and traduced by sworn foes, but as described 
and defined in its own authorized and unrescinded docu- 
ments. This is Popery, the religion against which, if you 
wiU believe modem liberalism, it is little better than 
bigotry to object, and which approaches so nearly to Pro- 
testantism, that a little mutual accommodation might re- 
move every difference. 
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Yes, it may approach nearly to Protestantism, but only 
to Protestantism as it exists in days of indifference and 
heartlessness, and for which the far truer name were in- 
fidelity. Not the Protestantism of Luther, and Cranmer, 
and Ridley, and Hpoper, and all the noble army of martyrs. 
Not the Protestantism of the worthies of the purest days 
of Christianity. Not the Protestantism of the holy fathers 
of the Church. Not the Protestantism, we are bold to 
use the expression, of Christ and His Apostles. Yes, the 
Protestantism for which we contend, and which we declare 
as incapable of alliance with Popery as the east of junction 
with the west, is the Protestantism of Christ and His 
Apostles. The reformed religion is no novelty ; if it can 
be proved a day younger than Christ and His Apostles, 
away with it from the earth as a pernicious delusion. It 
was no invention of Luther and his fellow-labourers. The 
Eoman Catholics indeed would taunt us with the recent 
origin of our faith, as though it had sprung up in the 
sixteenth century, whilst their own is hallowed by all the 
suffrages of antiquity. There was never a more insolent 
taunt, and never a more unwarranted boast. Ours, as we 
have already intimated, is the old religion, theirs is the 
new. Ours is, at least, as old as the Bible ; for it has not 
a single tenet which we do not prove from the Bible. But 
theirs must be younger than the Bible ; for where in the 
Bible is the Bible said to be insufl&cient, and where is the 
Pope declared supreme and infallible, and where is sin 
divided into mortal and venial, and where are the clergy 
forbidden to marry, and where are images directed to be 
worshipped, and where is the Church entrusted with the 
granting indulgences 1 There is not a solitary article of 
Protestantism, in support of which we are not ready to 
appeal to the canonical Scriptures, and the writings of the 
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early Fathers; there are a hundred of Popery, which 
Papists themselves are too wise to rest on such an appeal. 
Ihey may ask us, where was your religion before Luther 1 
and our reply is, in the Word of the living God, in the 
creeds of Apostles and apostolical men, and in the practice 
of those witnesses who, in every age, refused to participate 
in the abominations of Rome. But we ask them, where 
was your religion before such or such an aspiring pontiff 
put forth such or such a doctrine or claim 1 We challenge 
the documents. We fix the doctrine of the Papal supre- 
macy to the sixth centuiy-let them prove it older if they 
can; of seven Sacraments to the twelfth century — let 
them prove it older if they can ; of Transubstantiation to 
the thirteenth century — let them prove it older if they 
can. And yet Protestantism is the spurious manufacture 
of a late date, whilst Popery is the venerable transmission 
from the first year of the Christian era. Yes, all that is 
true in Popery has been transmitted from the earliest days 
of Christianity ; but all that is true in Popery makes up 
Protestantism. Popery is Protestantism mutilated, dis- 
guised, deformed, and overlaid with corrupt additions; 
Protestantism is Popery restored to its first purity, cleansed 
from false glosses, and freed from the rubbish accumulated 
on it by ages of superstition. 

We recur, then, to our former assertion, and declare 
that the Protestantism for which we contend, as irrecon- 
cileable with Popery, is nothing else but the Protestantism 
of Christ and His Apostles. And the Protestantism of 
Christ and His Apostles can have no peace with Popery. 
We would, if possible, *'live peaceably with all men," 
and, therefore, with the Roman Church. But it is not 
possible. We cannot surrender justification by faith. 
We cannot multiply mediators. We cannot bow down 



before images. We cannot believe bread to be flesb, and 
wine to be blood. We cannot ascribe to a fallible man 
the unerring wisdom of the one living God. And, there- 
fore, it is not possible. No; if Popery regain its lost 
power, let it not be through our giving it the right hand 
of fellowship. Let it wrest back ecclesiastical endow- 
ments ; let it rekindle the fires of persecution ; let it be 
legislated into might by time-serving concessions; but 
never let us be silent, as though we thought Popery to 
be truth ; never supine, as though we counted its errors 
unimportant. 

A righteous ancestry felt the impossibility of peace with 
Rome ; and though they could wage the war only at the 
lisk of substance and life, yet did they manfully throw 
themselves into the struggle ; for far dearer to them was 
"truth as it is in Jesus "^ than wealth, or honour, or the 
quiet comforts of home ; and seeing that this truth was 
disguised or denied, they could not rest till it was fuUy 
exhibited and boldly. proclaimed. Their ashes are yet in 
our land; our cities and villages are haunted by their 
memories ; but shall it be said that their spirit hath de- 
parted, and that we value not the privileges purchased for 
us by their blood ? Children as we are of men who dis- 
covered, and acted on the discovery, that to remain at 
peace with Rome were to offer insult to God, we will not 
prove our degeneracy by lapsing into an alliance which 
they abhorred as sacrilegious. The echo of their voices — 
trumpet-tongued as they were, so that at the piercing call 
Europe shook as With an earthquake — still lingers on our 
mountains and in our valleys ; still it is syllabling to us 
that Popery may be the predicted apostasy of the latter 
times ; still it is discoursing of Rome as the mystic Babylon 

1 Eph. iv. 21. 
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of the Apocalypse, and reiterating the summons, " Come 
out of her. My people, that ye be not partakers of her 
sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues."^ Thus it is 
reminding us — though, if there were no such echo, there is 
speech enough in reason, speech enough in revelation — 
that, in separating from the Romish Church, we are not 
forgetful of the duty of endeavouring to keep " the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace j"^ but that, in refusing 
communion with that Church, and requiring her to re- 
nounce her abominations ere we will keep back our pro- 
test, we obey to the utmost the precept of the Apostle, 
" If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men." 

Now we have been the more ready to embrace an oppor- 
tunity of bringing Protestantism before you in contrast 
with Popery, because we believe that the Roman Catholic 
religion has been rapidly gaining ground in this country. 
There must be great inattention to what is passing on all 
sides, if any of you be unaware that Popery is on the 
increase. It is easy to meet statements in regard to the 
growing number of Papal chapels and colleges, by saying 
that the growth is but proportioned to the growth of 
population, and therefore does not indicate any influx of 
proselytes. Of course, a reply such as this is of no worth, 
except as borne out by facts j and we thoroughly believe 
that, the more carefully you examine the more will you 
find that there is a greater growth of Popery than you had 
right to expect from the growth of population. When 
you have made due allowance for the increased numbers 
in Roman Catholic families, there will be a large surplus, 
only to be referred to a successful system of proselytism. 
It should suffice to convince you of this, to observe, as 
^ Rev. xviii. 4. * Eph. iv. 8. 
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you easily may, that Roman Catholic chapels are rising 
in neighbourhoods where there is no Roman Catholic 
population ; and that, in cases wliere the chapel has been 
reared, in hopes that a congregation would be formed, the 
hopes have not been altogether falsified by the event. 

What are we to say to this 1 Men would indeed per- 
suade you, that the enlarged intelligence of the times, the 
diffusion of knowledge, and the increase of liberality, are 
an ample security against the revival, to any great extent, 
of a system so absurd and repulsive as Popery. But they 
quite forget, when they hastily pronounce that Popery has 
no likelihood of being revived in an enlightened age, that 
it is emphatically the religion of human nature : and that 
he who can persuade himseK of its truth, passes into a 
position the most coveted by the mass of our race, that in 
which sin may be committed, with a thorough security . 
that its consequences may bo averted. We find no 
guarantee against the reinstatement of Popery, in the con- 
fessed facts of a vast outstretch of mind, and of a general 
development of the thinking faculties of our people. It 
is an axiom with us, that people must have some kind of 
religion : they cannot so sepulchre their immortality, that 
it will never struggle up, and compel them to think of 
provision for the future. And when a population shall 
have grown vain of its intelligence, and proud of its 
knowledge : when, by applying universally the machinery 
of a mere mental education, and pervading a country with 
literature rather than with Scripture, you shall have 
brought men into the condition, oh too possible, of those 
who think it beneath them to inquire after God; then, 
do we believe, the scene will be clear for the machinations 
of such a system as the Papacy. The inflated and self- 
sufficient generation will feel the need of some specific for 
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quieting conscience. But they will prefer the least spiri- 
tual and the least humiliating. They will lean to that, 
which, if it insult the understanding, bribes the lusts, and 
buys reason into silence by the immunities which it pro- 
mises. It is not their wisdom which will make them 
loathe Popery. Too wise to seek God prayerfully and 
humbly in the Bible, they will be as open to the delusion 
which can believe a lie, as the ignorant to the imposition 
which palms off falsehood for trutL Hence, if a day of 
great intellectual darkness be favourable for Popery, so 
may be a day of great intellectual light. We may as well 
fall into the pit with our eyes dazzled, as with our eyes 
blindfolded: ignorance is no better element for a false 
religion than knowledge, when it has generated conceit of 
our own powers ; and intellect, which is a defender, when 
duly honoured and employed, becomes a betrayer, when 
idolized as omnipotent. 

You are told, moreover, and this is one of the most 
specious of the deceits through which Popery carries on its 
work, that the Roman Catholic religion is not what it 
was ; that it took its complexion from the times ; and that 
tenets, against which Protestants loudly exclaim, and 
principles which they indignantly execrate, were held only 
in days of ignorance and barbarism, and have long since 
fled before the advance of civilization. And very unfair 
and ungenerous, we are told, it is to rake up the absurdi- 
ties and cruelties of a rude and uninformed age, and to 
charge them on the creed of men in our own generation, 
who detest them as cordially as ourselves. Be it so ; we 
are at all events dealing with an infallible Church ; and 
unless the claim to infallibility be amongst the things 
given up, we are at a loss to know how this Church can 
so greatly have changed ; how, since she never goes wrong, 



she can renounce what she believed, and condemn what 
she did. And the Roman Church*^ not suicidal enough 
to give up her claim to infallibility ; but she is sagacious 
enough to perceive that men are willing to be deceived, 
that an excess of false charity is blinding them to facts, 
and that there is abroad amongst them such an idolatry 
of what they call liberal, that they make it a point of 
honour to believe good of all evil, and perhaps evil of all 
good. Of this temper of the times is the Roman Church, 
marvellously wise in her generation, adroitly availing her- 
self : and so well has she plied men with the specious 
statement that she is not what she was, that they are rather 
covering her with apologies for their inconsiderate bigotry, 
than thinking of measures to resist her advances. But 
there is no change in Popery. The system is the same, 
intrinsically, inherently the same. It may assume differ- 
ent aspects to carry different purposes, but this is itself a 
part of Popery : there is the variable appearance of the 
chameleon, and the invariable venom of the serpent. Thus 
in Ireland, where the theology of Dens is the recognised 
text-book of the Roman Catholic clergy, they will teU 
you, when there is any end to be gained, that Popery is 
an improved, and modified, and humanized thing : whereas, 
all the while, there is hardly a monstrous doctrine, broached 
in the most barbarous of past times, which this very text- 
book does not uphold as necessary to be believed. Make 
peace, if you will, with Popery, receive it into your senate, 
shrine it in your Churches, plant it in your hearts ; but 
be ye certain, certain as that there is a heaven above you 
and a God over you, that the Popery thus honoured and 
embraced, is the very Popery that was degraded and 
loathed by the holiest of your fathers, the very Popery — 
the same in haughtiness, the same in intolerance — which 
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lorded it over kings, assumed the prerogatives of Deity, 
crushed human liberty, and slew the saints of God. 

that England may be convinced of this before taught 
it by fatal experience ! It may not yet be too late. She 
has tampered with Popery : in many respects she has 
patronized Popery, giving it, by her compromises and con- 
cessions, a vantage-ground which its best wishers could 
hardly have dared to expect; but, nevertheless, it may 
not yet be too late. Let Protestants only awaken to a 
sense of the worth of their privileges, privileges so long 
enjoyed that they are practically forgotten, and this land 
may remain, what for three centuries it hath been, the great 
witness for scriptural truth, the great centre of scriptural 
light. There is already a struggle. In Ireland, especially. 
Popery so wrestles with Protestantism that there is cause 
for fear that falsehood will gain mastery. And we call 
upon you to view the struggle in its true light. It is not 
to be regarded as a struggle between rival Churches, each 
desiring the temporal ascendancy. It is not a contest 
for the possession of tithe, for right to the mitre, for claim 
on the benefice. It is a contest between the Christianity 
of the "New Testament, and the Christianity of human 
tradition and corrupt fable — a. contest, therefore, whose 
issue is to decide whether the pure Gospel shall have foot- 
ing in Ireland. 

There is, there will be, a struggle ; and our counsel to 
you individually is, that you examine weU the tenets of 
Protestantism, and possess yourselves of the grounds on 
which it is impossible that we live peaceably with Eome. 
If you belong to a reformed Church, acquaint yourselves 
with the particulars in which the reformation consisted, 
that you may be able to give reasons for opposition to 
Popery. And when convinced that they are not unim* 
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portant points on which Protestants differ from Papists, 
let each, in his station, oppose the march of Popery, op- 
pose it by argument, by counsel, by exhortation, by 
prayer. " Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong "^ By the memory of martyrs, by the ashes 
of confessors, by the dust of a thousand saints, we conjure 
you to be staunch in defence of your religion. The spirits 
of departed worthies, who witnessed a good confession, 
and counted not their lives dear, so that truth might be 
upheld, bend down, one might think, from their lofty 
dweUing-place, and mark our earnestness in defending the 
faith "once delivered to the saints." ^ Oh, if they could 
hear our voice, should it not tell them that there are yet 
many in the land emulous of their zeal, and eager to tread 
in their steps; ready, if there come a season big with 
calamity, to gird themselves for the defence of Protestant- 
ism in her last asylum, and to maintain in the strength of 
the living God that system which they wrought out with 
toil and cemented with blood 1 Yes, illustrious immortals ! 
ye died not in vain. Mighty group ! there was lit up at 
your massacre a fire in these realms which is yet unextin- 
guished: from father to son has the sacred flame been 
transmitted : and though, in the days of our security, that 
flame may have burnt with diminished lustre, yet let the 
watchmen sound an alarm, and many a mountain-top shall 
be red with the beacon's blaze, and the noble vault of 
your resting-place grow illumined with the flash. Eepose 
ye in your deep tranquillity, spirits of the martyred dead ! 
We know the worth of a pure Gospel and a free Bible : 
and we will bind ourselves by the name of Him "who 
liveth and abideth for ever,"^ to strive to preserve unim- 
paired the privileges bequeathed at such cost. The spirit 
1 1 Cor. xvi. 13. « Jude 3. » Dan. xii. 7. 
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of Protestantism may have long lain dormant, but it is not 
extinct : it shall be found in the hour of her Church's 
peril that there are yet bold and true-hearted men in Eng- 
land, who count religion dearer than substance ; and who, 
having received from their fathers a charter of faith, stained 
with the blood of the holiest and the best, would rather 
dye it afresh in the tide of their own veins than send it 
down to their children mutilated and torn. 



SERMON V 

CHRISTIANITY A SWORD 

" ^i^tnit not tfjat \ am come to senD peace on earti^ : S came not to 
«eniJpcace, but a gbJorti»"— Matt. x. 34. 

WHEN Isaiah predicted the birth of Messiah, "the 
Prince of peace" ^ was one of the titles which he 
gave to the coming deliverer. When angels announced to 
the shepherds that Messiah was born, they sang as their 
chorus " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men."^ At first sight there scarcely 
seems to be thorough agreement between such a prediction, 
or such an announcement, and the declaration which 
Christ makes in our text with regard to His mission. Is it 
" the Prince of peace," the being whose entrance upon earth 
was hailed by the heavenly hosts as insuring peace to man- 
kind, who proclaims that He had not come to send peace ; 
but that, as though He were the warrior, all whose battles 
are " with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood," ^ 
He had come to send a sword % Let it be observed at 
once, though your own minds will anticipate the remark, 
that it is common in Scripture to represent a person as 
doing that of which he may indeed be the occasion, but 

^ Isa. ix. 6. ' Luke ii. 14. * Isa. ix. 6. 
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whicli is not effected by his own will or agency. Some- 
times indeed the action is ascribed to an individual who 
has not even been its occasion, whose only connexion with 
the result has been the announcing that it should surely 
come to pass. Thus God says to Jeremiah, " See, I have 
this day set thee over the nations, and over the kingdoms, 
to root out, and to pull down, and to build, and to plant." i 
Undoubtedly the prophet had no part in the demolition 
of one empire and the aggrandizement of another. He 
was no agent in effecting the revolutions which he was 
commissioned to predict. All that he did was to proclaim 
a coming destruction or a coming exaltation ; and then he 
is said to have wrought what he merely announced. 

You are moreover aware that the Bible often ascribes to 
God's authorship what can only be referred to His per- 
mission ; so that the Almighty seems represented as inter- 
fering to cause results, which we are bound to conclude 
that He simply allows. It cannot, therefore, excite sur- 
prise, for it quite consists with the ordinary phraseology 
of Scripture, that Christ should apparently announce, as 
the purpose of His mission, a result produced only by 
human perverseness. There can be nothing more easy of 
demonstration than that the gospel is a message of peace, 
that Christianity is a system which, cordially received and 
fully obeyed, would diffuse harmony and happiness 
through all the world's families. And if it once be 
acknowledged that it is the design and tendency of the 
religion of Jesus to unite in close brotherhood, by uniting in 
the fellowship of "one faith and one baptism"^ the tribes 
and households of our race, there is an end of all debate 
on the fitness of appropriating to the Saviour the name 
" Prince of peace ;" and we must search elsewhere than in 

1 Jer. L 10. « Eph. iv. 6. 
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the nature of tlie Christian dispensation for reasons why the 
sword rather than the olive hranch is ascendant upon earth. 

"We lay it down then as a position whose justice will 
be readily admitted that our text announces a result, and 
not the design, of the introduction of Christianity. Our 
Lord declares of Himself that He came not to send peace ; 
but we are notwithstanding assured that He had left the 
throne of His glory in order to reconcile this creation to 
God, and restore friendship between man and his Maker. 
We must conclude, therefore, that He is not speaking of the 
object of His mission, but only of the operation of a fatal and 
perverting power resident in the creature, by which the 
greatest blessing may be turned into a curse. Christianity 
in its own nature and tendencies may be emphatically 
peace : but Christianity, as clashing with corrupt passions, 
may be practically a sword, which, wounding and devas- 
tating, brings injury and not benefit to thousands. Hence 
knowing by His prescience that disastrous consequences, 
chargeable siltogether upon man, would follow the intro- 
duction of Christianity, our Lord, who had come to send 
peace, might declare that He had come to send a sword — 
the only sense in which He sent the sword being that of 
publishing doctrines which would excite the animosities of 
our nature against holiness and sin. 

But there are sundry inquiries suggested by our text 
besides that of the sense in which the sending of the 
sword can be referred to Him who came to send peace. 
"We have introdaced our subject with the foregoing 
remarks, in order to remove misapprehension as to the 
true cause of evils which all must both observe and 
lament. "We shall indeed see more clearly in the sequel 
whence these evils originate. But it is sufficient at the 
outset of our discourse to have shown summarily the 
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unfairness of charging the consequences on the Author of 
Christianity : any blessing, whatever its beauty and 
brightness, may be abused by the recipient : but assuredly 
when turned into an instrument of mischief, it is only in 
its original goodness that it can be ascribed to the Creator, 
and in its injuriousness wholly to the creature. This 
being premised, we design, in the first place, to consider 
our text as a prophecy; examining how Christ's words 
have been verified, and meeting such objections to the 
plan of God's dealings as the subject seems likely to sug- 
gest. We shall then endeavour, in the second place, to 
point out specifically the causes which have turned into a 
sword that which in its own nature is emphatically peace. 
Now you must all be familiar with the melancholy 
truth, that from its first publication Christianity has been 
the occasion of discord and bloodshed. We might, per- 
haps, have been prepared to expect that whilst Christianity 
strove to make head against the world's superstitions, and 
to dethrone heathenism which had long held an undis- 
puted sway, the passions and powers of interested millions 
would be excited against its preachers. It was quite 
natural that, when there was published a religion at war 
with every other then dominant and approved, fierce efforts 
should be made to crush, by crushing its advocates, a 
system whose establishment must be the downfall of those 
which a long ancestry had bequeathed, and which every 
lust felt interested in upholding. Seeing that the worst 
passions of humanity had so much at stake, it might fairly 
have been calculated that so vast a revolution as that of 
the Eoman Empire exchanging paganism for at least nomi- 
nal Christianity, would not be effected without great 
private dissatisfaction, if not political disturbance. Ac- 
cordingly, as we all know, persecutions of the most fearful 
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description assailed the infant religion, designing and 
almost effecting its extinction. And when Satan, battling 
for an empire which it was the professed object of Chris- 
tianity to wrench away, sent forth all his emissaries and 
stirred up all his agents in order that, if possible, the very 
name of the Crucified might be banished and lost, there 
was exhibited a spectacle which bore out to the letter the 
prediction of our text. They who traced the causes of 
massacres which devastated cities and provinces, and 
found that the Christian religion had occasioned such out- 
breaks of violence, must have felt that Christ had spoken 
words as true as they were awful when declaring that He 
had come not to send peace but a sword on the earth. 

It was, however, as we have abeady stated, fairly to 
have been expected that ere heathenism could be nationally 
displaced, and Christianity substituted, there would be 
such public convulsion as would bring distress and death 
on many of the professors of our faith. The prophecy 
becomes not unlooked-for in its fulfilment, until Chris- 
tianity had gained ascendancy and kingdoms professed 
themselves evangelized. It might have been supposed — 
at least, until the principles of Christianity had been 
narrowly sifted — that when the religion became professedly 
that of aU the members of a community, the sword would 
be sheathed and peace' be the instant produce of sameness 
of faith. But, alas ! the persecutions by which paganism 
strove to annihilate Christianity are more than rivalled in 
fierceness by those of which Christians have been at once 
the authors and objects. The darkest page in the history 
of mankind is, perhaps, that on which are registered the 
crimes that have sprung from the religious differences of 
Christendom. It were a sickening detail to count up the 
miseries which may be traced to these differences. Our 

IL H 
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very children are familiar with the history of times, when 
Europe shook as though with an earthquake, and when a 
haughty and tyrannical Church devoted all to execration 
and death who dared to think for themselves, or to take 
the Bible as their standard of faith. Our own land 
became a battle-plain, on which was carried on the struggle 
for religious freedom ; heresy, as the bold confession of 
truth was insolently termed, marked out hundreds of our 
forefathers for the stake or the scaffold In this did Chris- 
tianity differ broadly from those false systems of theology 
which had been set up in the long night of heathenism ; 
these systems were tolerant of each other, because what- 
ever their minor differences they had the same mighty 
errors in common: but Popery opposed itself to Protes 
tantism as vehemently as paganism had done to Chris- 
tianity ; for though both confessed Christ as a Mediator, 
the agreement of the two systems was as nothing to their 
separation on grand and fundamental tenets. 

It is, then, but too true that Christianity has been as a 
sword to Christendom itself. The prophecy of our text 
has registered its fulfilment in the blood of the multitudes 
who at various times have been immolated on the altars of 
bigotry and ignorance. And if one of that angelic host 
which thronged the firmament of Bethlehem and chanted 
of "peace on earth, good will towards men,"^ had taken 
the survey of Christendom when persecution was at its 
height, and the Eomish hierarchy, backed by the kings and 
great ones of the earth, hunted down the revivers of Apos- 
tolical doctrine and discipline, we may doubt whether he 
would have poured forth the same rich melody ; whether, 
if left to frame his message from his observation, he would 
have announced that Christ had come to send peace, in the 

^ Luke ii. 14. 
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face of so tremendous a demonstration that, practically at 
least, He had come to send a sword. 

But you are not to suppose that the prediction of our 
text is accomplished in no days but those of intolerance 
and persecution. "We learn from the succeeding verse 
that Christ specially referred to the family disturbances 
which His religion would occasion. "For I am come," 
saith He, " to set a man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law."^ Here we have a prophecy, 
whose fulfilment is not limited to a past generation, but 
may be found every day in our own domestic histories. 
We live in times — and we are bound to thank God for the 
privilege — ^when the profession of that religion which we 
believe to be true exposes to no public danger, when the 
sword sleeps in its scabbard, and magistracy interferes 
with men's worship only to protect. But we cannot, 
nevertheless, be ignorant that there is a vast amount of 
private persecution, which as laws do not prescribe 
neither can they prevent, and that the introduction of 
genuine piety into a household is too frequently the intro- 
duction of discord and unhappiness. It may have fallen 
within the power of many of us to observe how the peace 
of a family has apparently been broken up by religion ; 
how its members, amongst whom there may have heretofore 
circulated all the charms of a thorough unanimity, have 
become divided and estranged when certain of the number 
have grown careful of the soul. The making a profession 
of religion is often considered tantamount to actual re- 
bellion ; and then the announced result is literally brought 
round — the parents being set against the children, and the 
children agaiost the parents. And over and above the 

1 Matt. X. 85. 
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disunion thus unhappily introduced into households, it were 
idle to deny that piety is still exposed to much of harassing 
opposition, so that although persecution no longer wears 
its more appaUing forms, it is not possible to make bold con- 
fession of Christ without thereby incurring obloquy and 
wrong. The cooling of friendship, the withdrawing of 
patronage, the misrepresentation of motives, the endeavour 
to thwart and turn into ridicule — ^for all these must the man 
be prepared who in our own day acts out his Christianity ; 
and he who should think that he might turn from worldli- 
ness to piety without losing caste, and alienating many 
who have loved and assisted him, would show that he had 
neither studied the character of our religion nor gathered 
the testimony of experience. And whilst it can thus be 
maintained that the profession of that godliness which the 
gospel enjoins serves to break the closest links of associa- 
tion, dividing into almost irreconcileable parties those who 
have heretofore been as one in aU the intercourses of life, 
it cannot be denied that Christianity is still a sword rather 
than a peace-maker upon earth, and that, whatever it may 
effect in days yet to come, the breaches which it now 
occasions in all ranks of society attest that Christ spake as 
a true prophet when He uttered our text. 

There is no necessity that, in exhibiting the present 
fultilm'ent of the prediction, we pass from Christendom to 
the still broad domain of heathenism. It is undoubtedly 
a result of every missionary enterprize which makes head 
against idolatry, that deep and fierce passions are roused 
by its success. Those members of a tribe who embrace 
Christianity become objects of the inveterate hostility of 
those who adhere to the superstitions of their fathers. 
Thus is there acted over again, in the circumscribed neigh- 
bourhood of a missionary settlement, something of that 
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awful drama which once had the Roman world for. its 
theatre. Heathenism stiU struggles to put down Christi- 
anity, and idol-worshippers still regard as a personal 
enemy every convert from idolatry. Neither can we see 
reason to question that, before any wide tract of Paganism 
could become nominally evangelized — we mean, of course, 
by the machinery of the present dispensation — so that the 
religion of Jesus should take the place of a degrading 
mythology, the worst passions of mankind would be banded 
in the withstanding, and that too by perfidy and violence, 
the exchange of falsehood for truth, of systems which 
patronize sensuality for one which enjoins the living 
soberly and righteously. And when Christianity had 
triumphed — triumphed, be it observed, against an opposi- 
tion resembling in its vehemence that which met our reli- 
gion on its first publication — there would occur, we may 
believe, aU those private but distressing persecutions which 
we trace and deplore amongst ourselves ; so that in pre- 
vailing on a heathen empire to throw away its idols, and 
erect the cross as its standard, you would have prevailed 
on it to receive into its families the fruitful source of dis- 
sensions, and tp take as its portion the being rent into 
parties, whose variances must interrupt, if not destroy, all 
the harmony of society. Hence it is stiU the melancholy 
truth, that in sending Christianity you send a sword into 
a land. Until there be ushered in a season when religion 
shall take possession of every heart in an extended popu- 
lation, there will lie, to all appearance, an impossibility 
against the nominally evangelizing that population, with- 
out, at the same time, dividing and disturbing it ; for the 
cross, whilst introduced only into the creed of a multitude, 
will excite their enmity against the few who give their 
affections to Him who died on it as a sacrifice. 
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But now we think it a question worthy the closest 
examination, whether, since Christianity has all along 
proved a sword, the human race has been benefited, in 
temporal respects, by its propagation. We are not about 
to take into account the unspeakable advantages which 
this religion has conferred, when man is viewed as the heir 
of immortality. But there would be something so unlocked 
for in the fact, if it were fact, that the amount of present 
happiness had been diminished, or even not increased, by 
Christianity, that we have right to demand stricter than 
ordinary proof ere we receive it into our catalogue of 
truths. And we have no hesitation in saying that, in spite 
of its having been as a sword on the earth, Christianity 
has done more to elevate the character, diminish the 
wretchedness, and augment the comforts, of the nations 
who have received it as their faith, than was ever effected 
by the best systems of heathenism, whilst left firee to 
attempt the improvement of human condition. "We con- 
fess, of course, that much misery has been occasioned by 
the Christian religion ; and that, had this religion gained 
no footing in a land, there are many forms of disquietude 
which its inhabitants would have altogether escaped. 
Whilst Christianity acts as a sword there will be wounds, 
which, had there been no such weapon, would never have 
been inflicted. But the fair way of meeting the question 
is, to endeavour to strike a balance between the produced 
wretchedness and the produced happiness, and to deter- 
mine on which side the preponderance lies. 

And we could not wish a finer topic of Christian advo- 
cacy than that of the immense blessing which the religion 
of Jesus has proved to mankind, if viewed simply in their 
temporal capacity. We are ready to keep futurity out of 
sight, with all its august and terrible mysteries. We will 
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not meet tlie arraigner of Christianity on ground from 
which he must instantly be driven, that of the revelation 
of immortality, which can be found only on the pages of 
Scripture. "We will confine ourselves to the present narrow 
scene, and deal with man as though death were to termi- 
nate his being. And we do assert — and proofs unnumbered 
are at hand to make good the assertion — that the great 
civilizer of manners, the great heightener of morals, the 
soother of the afflicted, the patron of the destitute, the 
friend of the oppressed — this, from its first establish- 
ment, hath Christianity beenj and for this should it win 
the veneration of those who know not its worth, as the 
alone guide to man's final inheritance. We have only to 
contrast the most famous and refined of ancient nations 
with modern and Christian, in order to assure ourselves 
that, in all which can give dignity to our nature, in all 
which can minister to public majesty and private comfort, 
to independence of mind, security of property, and what- 
soever can either strengthen or ornament the framework 
of society, heathenism — great as may have been the pro- 
gress in arts and sciences — must yield at once and immea- 
surably to Christianity. 

It is easy to upbraid our religion, because it hath fulfilled 
its own prophecies, and proved itself a sword; but what 
engine has been so efficient as this sword in accomplishing 
results, which every lover of virtue admires and every 
friend of humanity applauds? What hath banished gross 
vices from the open stage on which they once walked 
unblushingly, and forced them, where it failed to extermi- 
nate, to hide themselves in the shades of a disgraceful 
privacy ? We reply, the sword Christianity. What hath 
covered lands with buildings unknown in earlier and 
much-vaunted days, with hospitals, and infirmaries, and 
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asylums ? "We answer, the sword Christianity. What is 
gradually extirpating slavery from the earth, and bringing 
on a season, too long delayed indeed, but our approaches 
to which distance incalculably those of the best heathen 
times, when man shall own universally a brother in man, 
and dash off every fetter which cruelty hath forged and 
cupidity fastened] "We answer unhesitatingly, the sword 
Christianity. What hath softened the horrors of war, 
rendering comparatively unheard of the massacre of the 
unoffending, and the oppression of captives? What hath 
raised the female sex from the degraded position which 
they still occupy in the lands of a false faith? What hath 
introduced laws, which shield the weakest from injury, 
protect the widow in her loneliness, and secure his rights 
to the orphan] What hath given sacredness to every 
domestic relation, to the ties which bind together the 
husband and the wife^ the parent and the child, the 
master and the servant; and thus brought those virtues to 
our firesides, the exile of which takes a]l music from that 
beautiful word home? To all such questions we have but 
one reply, the sword Christianity. The determined foe of 
injustice in its every form ; the denouncer of malice, and 
revenge, and pride, passions which keep the surface of 
society ever stormy and agitated; the nurse of genuine 
patriotism, because the enemy of selfishness; the founder 
and upholder of noble institutions, because the teacher of 
the largest philanthropy — Christianity has lifted our fallen 
humanity to a moral greatness which seemed wholly out 
of reach, to a station which, compared with that occupied 
under the tyranny of heathenism, is like a new place 
amongst orders in creation. 

And nothing is needed in proof that we put forth no 
exaggerated statement, but that Christendom be contrasted 
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with countries which have not yet received Christianity. 
If you are in search of the attributes which give dignity 
to a state, of the virtues which shed lustre and loveliness 
over families, of what is magnificent in enterprize, refined 
in civilization, lofty in ethics, admirable in jurispru- 
dence, you never turn to any but an evangelized territory 
in order to obtain the most signal exhibition. And just 
in proportion as Christianity now gains footing on a 
district of heathenism, there is a distinct improvement in 
whatever tends to exalt a nation, and bring comfort and 
respectability into its households. If we could but plant 
the cross on every mountain and in every vaUey of this 
globe, prevailing on a thousand tribes to cast away their 
idols, and hail Jesus Christ as " King of kings, and Lord 
of lords," ^ who doubts that we should have done infinitely 
more towards covering our planet with all the dignities 
and decencies of civilized life, than by centuries of endea- 
vour to humanize barbarism without molesting superstition? 
We are clear as upon a point which needs no argument, 
because ascertained by experience, and which, if not 
proved by experience, might be established by irresistible 
argument, that, in teaching a nation the religion of Christ 
we teach it the principles of government, which will give 
it fixedness as an empire, the sciences which will multiply 
the comforts, and the truths which will elevate the charac- 
ter, of its population. Thoroughly to christianize would 
be thoroughly to regenerate a land. And the poor mis- 
sionary who, in the simplicity of his faith and the fervour 
of his zeal, throws himself into the waste of Paganism, 
and there, with no apparent mechanism at his disposal for 
altering the condition of a savage community, labours at 
making Christ known to idolaters — why, we say of this 

^ B€v. xvii. 14. 
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intrepid wrestler with ignorance that, in toiling to save the 
souls he is toiling to develop the intellectual powers, 
reform the policy, and elevate in every respect the rank, 
of the heings who engage his solicitudes. The day on 
which a province of Africa hearkened to his summons, 
started from its moral debasement, and acknowledged 
Jesus as its Saviour, would be also the day on which that 
province overstepped one-haK the interval by which it had 
been separated from civilized Europe, and went on, as with 
a giant's stride, towards its due place amongst nations. 

So that however true it be that, in sending Christianity 
you send a sword into a land, we will not for a moment 
harbour the opinion that Christianity is no temporal 
blessing if received by the inhabitants as their guide to 
immortality. It is a sword; and divided families and 
clashing parties will attest the keenness and strength of 
the weapon. But then it is also a sword, whose bright 
flash scatters the darkness of ages, and from whose point 
shrink away the corruption, the cruelty, and the fraud, 
which flourished in that darkness as their element. It is 
a sword ; and it must pierce to the sundering many close 
ties, dissect many interests, and lacerate many hearts. 
But to wave this sword over a land is to break the spell 
fastened on it by centuries of ignorance; and to disperse, 
or at least to disturb, those brooding spirits which have 
oppressed its population, and kept down the energies which 
ennoble our race. And, therefore, are we nothing moved 
by the accusation that Christianity has caused some portion 
of misery. We deny not the truth of the charge: to dis- 
prove that truth would be to disprove Christianity itself. 
The Founder prophesied that His religion would be a 
sword, and the accomplishment of the prophecy is one of 
our evidences that He came forth from God. But when 
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men would go farther, when they would arraign Christi- 
anity as having increased, on the whole, the sum of human 
misery, oh, then we have our appeal to the splendid insti- 
tutions of civilized states, to the bulwarks of liberty which 
they have bravely thrown up, to the structures which they 
have reared for the shelter of the suffering, and to their 
mighty advancings in equity, and science, and good order, 
and greatness. We show you the desert blossoming as the 
rose, and all because ploughed by the sword Christianity. 
We show you every chain of oppression flying into shivers, 
and all because struck by the sword Christianity. We 
show you the coffers of the wealthy bursting open for the 
succour of the destitute, and all because touched by the 
sword Christianity. We show you the human intellect 
springing into manhood, reason starting from dwarfishness 
and assuming magnificence of stature, and all because 
roused by the glare of the sword Christianity. Ay, if you 
can show us feuds, and jealousies, and wars, and massacres, 
and charge them home on Christianity as a cause, we can 
show you whatsoever is confessed to minister most to the 
welfare, and glory, and strength and happiness of society, 
stamped with one broad impress, and that impress the 
sword Christianity : and, therefore, are we bold to declare 
that the amount of temporal misery has been immeasurably 
diminished by the propagation of the religion of Jesus ; 
and that this sword, in spite of produced slaughter and 
division, has been, and still is, as a golden sceptre, beneath 
which the tribes of our race have found a rest which 
heathenism knew only in its poetry; a freedom, and a 
security, and a greatness, which philosophy reached only 
in its dreams. 

But now, having examined our text as a prophecy, we 
are briefly to investigate the causes which have turned into 
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a sword that which, in its own nature, is emphatically 
peace. We shall not go particularly into the cases of 
heathenism persecuting Christianity, and Popery persecut- 
ing Protestantism. Neither shall we speak of the tumults 
caused by the various heresies which at different times 
have sprung up in the Church. When men's passions, 
prejudices, and interests are engaged on the side of error 
and corruption, it is unavoidable that the advocates of 
truth and purity will array against themselves hatred and 
hostility. But we will take the more ordinary case in 
which there is no open conflict between theological sys- 
tems and sects ; for this is perhaps the only one in which 
it is at all strange that divisions should be the produce of 
Christianity. There is nothing about which men will not 
form different opinions : there is scarce an opinion too 
absurd to find advocates ; especially when, if true, it would 
be advantageous : and philosophy, with its various schools, 
would be as much a sword as Christianity with its various 
sects, if as much were dependent on its theories. But, 
waiving these and other obvious considerations, let us see 
how the sword comes, where there is no direct collision 
between heresy and orthodoxy. We stated, as you will 
remember, in the introduction of our discourse, that Chris- 
tianity is a system requiring nothing but cordial reception 
in order to its bringing happiness to all the world's fami- 
lies. The truth of such statement will have been evi- 
denced, if proof can be required, by our foregoing exami- 
nation of the effects of Christianity on society. We are 
warranted by this examination in asserting, as we have 
already in part done, that, if the Gospel were cordially 
received by every individual in a land, there would be 
banished from that land — we say not all unhappiness, for 
a nation of righteous would still be a nation of fallen men, 
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and therefore lie exposed to sorrow and death — ^but certainly 
the chief part of that misery which may be traced to the 
feuds of our race, and which confessedly constitutes a 
great fraction of human wretchedness. The tendencies of 
Christianity are palpably to the production of thorough 
unanimity ; so that no one who studies the character of 
this religion, or observes its effects even where partially 
established, can fail, we think, to entertain the conviction 
that a nation of real Christians would be virtually a nation 
of affectionate brothers. But if the tendencies of Chris- 
tianity be thus to the producing peace, we must suppose 
that there are in man certain counter tendencies, and that 
the sword is forged from the opposition between the two. 
jS'either can we be at a loss to discover these counter ten- 
dencies, and thus to account for the divisions and perse- 
cutions to which Christianity will be sure to give rise, 
even where men seem agreed on its articles. The great 
thing to be observed is, that there is a direct contrariety 
between the maxims of the world and those of the GospeL 
It is impossible for a man to become a true believer in 
Jesus, without being immediately marked off firom the 
great mass of his fellows. If the whole community went 
over with him to the discipleship of Christ, he would still 
have feUowship with all around, though widely different 
from that which he has heretofore had. But when he 
goes over alone, or with but few associates out of many, 
he detaches himself, and that too by a great wrench, from 
the society to which he has belonged. Between the world 
which stiU " lieth in wickedness,"^ and that little company 
who "seek a better country, even a heavenly,"^ the sepa- • 
ration is so broad, that Scripture exhibits the one as the 
old creation, and the other as a new. The man who acts 
1 1 John V. 19. 2 Heb. xi. 16. 
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on the principle that he is immortal, belongs, we had 
almost said, to a different race from the man whose con- 
duct seems to proclaim him without belief in the death- 
lessness of his soul. 

And if Christianity, when cordially received, thus detach 
the recipient from all by whom it is only nominally re- 
ceived, you can have no difficulty in understanding how 
it acts virtually as a sword. The separation would be as 
nothing, if it were only of that kind which exists between 
the different ranks and classes of a community. You 
cannot liken to a sword the causes which separate the 
higher classes from the lower, because these classes, how- 
ever distant from each other in external advantages, are 
linked by many ties ; and their relative positions do not 
necessarily produce hostility of feeling. But the case is 
widely different, when it is vital Christianity which breaks 
into parties any set of men. The separation is a separation 
in principles ; so that the conduct of the one party will 
unavoidably reprove that of the other, and, therefore, 
excite an enmity which will be sure to show itseK in some 
open demonstration. 

We take the case before referred to, that of a family, 
one of whose members is a Christian inwardly, whilst the 
others are Christians only outwardly. There may have 
been perfect harmony in this family up to the time at 
which vital Christianity gained a place within its circle. 
But, afterwards, there must, we fear, be interruption of 
this harmony ; the household can no longer present that 
aspect of unanimity, by which it once won the admiration 
of every beholder. And the reason of this change may be 
readily defined. Whilst there was nothing but nominal 
Christianity, each member of the family did his part 
towaxda countenancing the rest in attachment to the 
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perishable, and forgetftilness of the imperishahle, and was 
upheld in return by the united proceedings of all those 
around him. There may have been great diversity of 
pursuit ; the several individuals may have embraced dif- 
ferent professions, and their respective tastes may have led 
them to seek enjoyment in unconnected channels. But 
forasmuch as they were all along one in the determination 
of finding happiness in something short of God, division 
upon earthly matters might well consist with a most cordial 
union, the agreement being perfect on the principle that 
this world is man's rest, and the disagreement being only 
as to which of its sections should be chosen for a home. 
But you will observe that, when vital Christianity found 
its way into the breast of one member of this household, 
there must have passed a change, such as nothing else 
could have effected, on the position which he occupied 
relatively to the others. His acquiring a taste for religion, 
whilst the taste of his companions is exclusively for what 
is worldly, differs widely from his acquiring a taste for 
music, whilst the taste of his companions is exclusively for 
painting. The taste for painting is not rebuked, as it 
were, by the taste for music ; they may be called sister 
tastes, and the votaries of the two may remain in close 
fellowship. But there is no congeniality, nay, there 
is the strongest antipathy, between a taste for the things 
of heaven and a taste for the things of earth. Hence 
the religious man, unavoidably, though it may be silently, 
reproaches the irreligious, with whom he is in habits 
of family intercourse. His deportment, exactly in the 
degree that it proves his affections set on things above, 
passes the severest censure on those whose affections 
are set on things below. And if it be a consequence on 
the introduction of vital Christianity, that one member of 
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the domestic circle becomes practically, if not in words, 
the reprover of the rest, it must also follow that this one 
will incur the dislike of the rest, a dislike which will show 
itself in more or less offensive acts, according to the dis- 
positions and circumstances of those who entertain it. 
Thus it is that Christianity is turned into a sword. Ad- 
mitted into the heart of an individual, it discovers itself 
in his life, and so makes that life a calm, but unflinching, 
rebuke of the unconverted, by its contrast with their own. 
But such rebuke must excite enmity in those who are its 
subjects. So that the household is necessarily divided; 
and to Christianity must the division be ascribed. " A 
man is set at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law."^ The converted member, being secretly 
disliked, will, under some shape or another, be persecuted 
by the unconverted : and thus the result is brought round 
that the religion which Christ propagated, though in its own 
nature peace, becomes, through clashing with opposing prin- 
ciples, a sword to the family into which it gains entrance. 
You will easily extend to a neighbourhood, or nation, the 
reasoning thus applied to a family. Those who hold the doc- 
trines of the Gospel in their purity, and whose conduct is 
regulated by its precepts, wiU unavoidably form a distinct 
party, to which Christ's words may be applied, "K ye were 
of the world, the world would love his own; but because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you," ^ The principles on which 
the righteous act are so repugnant to those which the mass 
of men adopt, that to look for unanimity would be to expect 
the concord of darkness with light. So long as there is a 
native enmity in the heart to holiness and God — and this 
1 Matt. X. 36. 8 John xv. 19. 
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will remain until the nature be renewed — there lies a 
moral impossibility against the unbroken peace of a com- 
munity composed of the righteous and the unrighteous. 
They are men of different natures, of different worlds : the 
one party has been transferred to the kingdom of Christ, 
the other remains in the kingdom of Satan. And since 
there must be war between these kingdoms, a war which 
shall only then terminate when evil is expelled from this 
creation, and the works of the devil are finally destroyed, 
peace can pervade no province of Christendom, unless that 
province contain nothing but nominal, or nothing but vital 
Christianity. Whilst there is nothing but nominal Chris- 
tianity, there is peace, the peace of death ; whilst nothing 
but vital, there is peace, the peace of heaven. But whilst 
there is a mixture, there wiU be necessarily collision be- 
tween the two ; and, just according to the character of the 
times, wiU that collision produce the flames of a fierce 
persecution, or the heart-burnings of a silent but rancorous 
hatred. Yes, Christianity is the olive-branch ; but it falls 
upon waters, which, struck by anything pure and heavenly, 
boil instantly up as though stirred by a hurricane. Chris- 
tianity is the dove ; but it comes down to the forest where 
the ravenous birds and the unclean shelter, and the 
gentlest waving of its wing rouses the brood whose haunts 
seem invaded. Christianity, in short, is peace ; but it is 
peace proposed to rebels with their weapons in their hands : 
and who knows not, that, if one of these rebels accept, 
whilst the others refuse the prcfTered boon, those who 
adhere to their treason will turn upon him who takes the 
oath of allegiance, and treat him as basely recreant to the 
cause he had espoused? We require, therefore, nothing 
but the confession that man, in his natural state, is the 
enemy of God, and that, consequently, there must be 
n, I 
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direct contrariety between his principles, and those of a 
religion which makes God the first object of love. This 
having been granted, you may take the case either of a 
nation or a family, of empires broken into parties and 
sects, or of households where the flow of social charities 
has been suddenly arrested ; but sufl&ciency of producing 
cause has been assigned, to explain, without impeaching 
the tendencies of Christianity, why our Lord's words have 
all along been verified, " I came not to send peace, but a 
sword." 

We have thus examined our text under different points 
of view, and have only, in conclusion, to remark how 
strictly our statements harmonize with prophecies which 
delineate the final spread of Christianity. Wo have shown 
you that it is simply because but partially received that 
Christianity is practically a sword on the earth. Make 
the reception universal, and in place of acting as a sword, 
Christianity would bind into one all the households and 
all the hearts of human kind. Thus the tendencies of the 
religion are to the producing, and, when produced, to the 
preserving, that glorious state of things which is yet pro- 
mised in Scripture, when " nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more ; " ^ 
when "Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim. "2 "VVe can prove Christianity fitted for 
the universal religion : we can prove also, that, if uni- 
versally received, there would be universal peace and 
universal joy, the millennial day of a long-troubled crea- 
tion. It may then even yet be a sword, but oh, that 
every heart were pierced by it, and every family pene- 
trated. Christianity may cause dissensions,, and we lament 
them as proofs of the frailty and corruption of our nature; 
1 Isa. ii. 4. 8 Isa. xi. 13. 
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but "we would not exchange these dissensions for the un- 
disturbed quiet of spiritual lethargy. . Wo know them to 
be tokens of life : where enmity is excited, godliness is 
making way. And, therefore, we will not say, in the 
words of the prophet, " thou sword of the Lord, how 
long will it be ere thou be quiet ? put up thyself into thy 
scabbard, rest, and be stilL"^ We will rather say with 
the Psalmist to Messiah, "Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
most mighty; and in thy majesty ride prosperously." ^ 
We wish no scabbard for the sword but the hearts of the 
whole human population. Thus sheathed, the Jubilee 
year begins : the one sword, like Aaron's rod, swallows 
up every other ; and the universal wound is the universal 
health. 

Let each of us remember, that, ere Christianity can be 
to him peace, it must be to him a sword. The " broken 
and contrite heart " ^ precedes the assurance that we are 
"accepted in the beloved."^ "0 Israel, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself." ^ Where are there sharper, more cutting 
words than these, when spoken by God's Spirit to the 
soul? "But in me is thine help found." What syllables 
can breathe more of hope, of comfort, of serenity ] The 
sword Christianity is that weapon which heals in wound- 
ing : there is balsam on its point, and as it pierces it 
cures. Teaching man to feel himself lost, what can more 
lacerate the spirit? Teaching man that whosoever will 
may be saved by a Mediator, what balm can be more 
medicinal? May God grant unto aU of us, that, being 
first stricken with a sense of sin, we may be "justified by 
faith," ^ and thus have "peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ ! " 

1 Jer. xlvii. 6. * Psa. xlv. 8. • Psa. li. 17. 

* Eph. L 6. ' Ho8. xiii 9. • Rom. v. 1. 



SERMON VI 



THE DEA TH OF MOSES 

"^nt) ti^e Hottr spalte ttnto iWoses tijat sel&ame tiagf, sagmg, 
®et tljee up into tf)is motintain ^barim, tinto motint i^cbo, hjfjki^ 
is in tf|e lanti of i^oab, tf)at 'v& ober against ^ericfjo ; anti bci^olti 
tije lanti of Canaan, hjfjicf; 5 gibe tinto tfte rfjillirm of Israel for a pos* 
session; anti tiie in tije mount bjfjitfjet tftou gotst up, antr be gatfjeretr 
unto ti)s people ; as ^aron ti^p brotfjer Hieti in mount fgor, anti boas 
gatfjereti unto f|W people."— Deut. xxxii. 48-50. 

THE long wanderings of the Israelites were now about 
to be concluded. That wicked generation, which 
had provoked God by their murmuring and rebellion, had 
been exterminated according to the divine threat; and 
their children stood by the waters of Jordan, waiting the 
command to go over and expel the Canaanites. The land, 
flowing with milk and honey, was actually in view ; the 
land which had been promised to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; and in order to the possession of which by their 
descendants, Egypt had been desolated with plagues, and 
a mystic pillar of fire and cloud had traversed the wilder- 
ness. It was a moment of great excitement, and of great 
triimiph: many must have looked impatiently on the 
river, which now alone divided them from their heritage. 
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and have longed for the permission to pass this last barrier, 
and tread the soil which was to be henceforward their 
own. And who shall be more excited, who more eager 
for the crossing the Jordan, than the great leader of the 
people, he who had been commissioned to deliver them 
from bondage, and who had borne meekly with their in- 
solence and ingratitude during forty years of danger and 
toil ? It was the only earthly recompense which the cap- 
tain of Israel could receive, that, having been instrumental 
in bringing the nation to the very border of their inheri- 
tance, he should behold them happily settled ; and enjoy, 
in his old age, the beautiful spectacle of the twelve tribes 
dividing among themselves the fields and the vineyards 
for which their fathers had longed. Or, if this were too 
much, and he must resign to those younger than himself 
the leading Israel to battle with the possessors of the 
land, let him, at least, behold the rich valleys, the sunny 
hills, the sparkling brooks ; and thus satisfy himself, by 
actual inspection, of the goodliness of the heritage, the 
thought of which had cheered him in a thousand perils 
and toils. 

But Moses, though there was to arise after him no 
prophet so honoured and faithful ; though he had been 
admitted to speak face to face with the Lord, and had 
received marks of divine approbation, granted neither 
before nor since to any of our race — Moses had sinned, 
and the incurred penalty had been, that he should not 
enter the land of promise. His earnest desire and prayer 
can do nothing towards procuring remission of the sen- 
tence : he may ascend Mount Nebo, and thence may he 
catch a distant view of the spreadings of Canaan : but he 
shall not cross the Jordan, he shall not plant his foot on 
the long-desired Palestine. Strange and apparently harsh 
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decree ! The sin itself had not seemed extraordinarily 
heinous; yet the threatened retribution is not to be 
escaped : lengthened and unvaried obedience can do no- 
thing when set against the solitary offence ; and the inter- 
cessor, who had so often pleaded successfully with God 
for the thousands of Israel, is denied the slight boon which 
he ventured to ask for himself. Look on the assembled 
congregation : who doubts that there are many in that 
vast gathering, who have done much to provoke the 
Almighty, who will carry into Canaan unsanctified hearts 
and ungrateful spirits 1 Yet shall they all go over the 
Jordan : they shall all follow the ark, weighty with sacra- 
mental treasures, as the waters divide before it, doing 
homage to the symbol of divinity. None shall be left 
behind but he who was first amongst the servants of God, 
who would have felt the purest joy, and offered the richest 
praise, on entering the land which had been promised to 
his ancestors. Aaron was already dead : this father of the 
Levitical priesthood had offended with Moses ; and there- 
fore was he denied the privilege of offering the first sac- 
rifice in Canaan, and thus consecrating, as it were, the 
inheritance to the Lord. And now must Moses also be 
gathered to his fathers : he has been spared longer than 
Aaron, for he had been far more upright and obedient : 
he has been permitted to approach much nearer to the 
promised land, yea, actually to come within sight ; but 
the Lord is not forgetful of His word ; and now, therefore, 
comes this startling message, " Get thee up into this moun- 
tain, and die in the mount, and be gathered unto thy 
people j as Aaron thy brother died in Mount Hor, and was 
gathered unto his people." 

The command was obeyed without a murmur. This 
man of God, whose "eye was not dim, nor his natural 
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force abated," ^ ascended to the top of Pisgali ; and there 
did the Lord, miraculously assisting his vision, show him 
" all the land of Gilead, unto Daii, and all Naphtali, and 
the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah unto the utmost sea, and the south, and the plain 
of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar."^ 
This having been done, ho breathed out his soul into the 
hands of his Maker ; and " the Lord buried him in a 
valley over against Bethpeor ; " ^ but no human eye saw 
this mysterious dissolution, and " no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day." 

Now we consider this as a very interesting and instruc- 
tive portion of sacred history, presenting in large measure 
material for profitable discourse. We design, therefore, 
to engage you with its consideration ; and if the truths, 
which we shall have to bring before you, be only those 
with which frequent hearing has made you familiar, they 
will be found, we think, of such importance as to warrant 
their being often repeated. It will be necessary that we 
examine the sin of which Moses had been guilty, and 
which entailed his exclusion from Canaan. After this, 
we shall have to consider the peculiar circumstances of 
his death. There are thus two general divisions under 
which our subject will naturally resolve itself. In the 
first place, we are to consider why God refused to allow 
Moses to pass over Jordan : in the second place, we are to 
give our attention to the narrative of his ascending Mount 
Nebo, and there expiring in view of the land which he 
was not to enter.. 

Now you will remember that soon after the Israelites had 
come out of Egypt, they were distressed for water in the 
wilderness, and were so incensed against Moses as to bo 

^ Dent, xxxiv. 7. * Deut. xxziv. 1. ^ Deut. xxxiv. 6. 
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almost ready to stone him. On this occasion, Moses was 
directed by God to take the rod, with which he had 
wrought such great wonders in Egypt, and to smite the 
rock in Horeh j he did so, and forthwith came there out 
water in abundance. It is generally allowed that this 
rock in Horeb was typical of Christ ; and that the circum- 
stance of the rock yielding no water until smitten by the 
rod of Moses, represented the important truth, that the 
Mediator must receive the blows of the law, before He 
could be the source of salvation to a parched and perishing 
world. It is to this that St. Paul refers, when he says of 
the Jews, " They did aU drink the same spiritual drink ; 
for they drank of the spiritual rock that followed them, 
and that rock was Christ. "^ It appears that the waters 
which gushed from the rock in Horeb, attended the Israel- 
ites during the chief part of their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness ; and this it is which we are to understand, when the 
Apostle affirms that the rock followed them — the rock it- 
self did not foUow them, but the stream which had issued 
from that rock — a beautiful representation of the fact, that, 
if Christ were once smitten, or once sacrificed, a life-giving 
current would accompany continually the Church in the 
wilderness. We do not read again of any scarcity of water 
until nearly thirty-seven years after, when the generation 
which had come out of Egypt had been destroyed for their 
unbelief, and their children were about to enter into Canaan. 
It is probable that God then allowed the supply of water 
to fail, in order that the Israelites might be reminded that 
they were miraculously sustained, and taught what they were 
always apt to forget, their dependence on the guardianship 
of the Almighty. Assuredly they needed the lesson ; for 
no sooner did they find themselves in want of water, than 

* 1 Cor. X. 4. 
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they showed the same unbelief which their fathers had 
manifested, and, in place of meekly trusting in the God 
who had so long provided for their wants, " they gathered 
themselves together against Moses and Aaron," and bitterly 
reviled them for having brought them out of Egypt. 

Moses is bidden, as on the former occasion, to take his 
rod, that he may bring forth water out of the rock. But 
you are to observe carefully the difference between the 
command now given him, and that which had been de- 
livered in Horeb. In the latter instance, God had dis- 
tinctly said to him, " Behold, I will stand before thee there 
upon the rock in Horeb, and thou shalt smite the rock, and 
there shall come water out of it, that the people may drink." ^ 
But in the present instance the direction is, " Speak ye 
unto the rock before their eyes, and it shall give forth 
his water. "^ In the one case, Moses was expressly com- 
manded to smite the rock ; in the other, he was as ex- 
pressly commanded only to speak unto the rock. And we 
cannot but consider that there was something very significant 
in this. The rock, as we have supposed, typified Christ, 
who was to be once smitten by the rod of the law, but 
only once ; seeing that " by one offering he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified."^ Having been once 
smitten there is nothing needed in any after dearth but 
that this rock should be spoken to ; prayer, if we may use 
the expression, will open the pierced side of the Lamb of 
God, and cause fresh lio wings of that stream which is for 
the cleansing of the nations. Hence it would have been 
to violate the integrity and beauty of the type, that the 
rock should have been smitten again ; it would have been 
to represent a necessity that Christ should be twice sacri- 
ficed, and thus to darken the whole Gospel scheme. Yet 

1 Exod. xvii. 6. ^ Numb. xx. 8. ^ jjeb. x. 14. 
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this it was which Moses did ; and, in doing this, he greatly 
displeased God. We have shown you that the command 
to Moses and Aaron was most distinct, " Speak ye unto 
the rock before their eyes." But when we come to see 
how the command was obeyed, we read as follows : "And 
Moses and Aaron gathered the congregation together be- 
fore the rock ; and he said unto them, Hear now, ye rebels, 
must we fetch you water out of this rock 1 And Moses 
lifted up his hand, and with his rod he smote the rock 
twice."! 

Can you fail, my brethren, to see that herein Moses 
sinned grievously ? It is evident that he was chafed and 
irritated in spirit ; his language shews this, " Hear now, 
ye rebels:" rebels indeed the Israelites were; but it was 
manifestly in a burst of human passion, rather than of 
holy indignation, that Moses here used the term. And, 
then, observe how he proceeds — " Must we fetch you 
water out of this rock?" What are ye, Moses and 
Aaron, that ye should speak as though the virtue were in 
you, when ye are verily men of like passions and feeble- 
ness with ourselves ? The Psalmist, when giving us the 
history of his nation during their sojourning in the wilder- 
ness, might well describe Moses as provoked on this oc- 
casion to hasty and intemperate si)eech. " They angered 
God also at the waters of strife, so that it went ill with 
Moses for their sakes, because they provoked his spirit, so 
that he spake unadvisedly with his lips."^ 

But this was not the whole, and perhaps not the chief 
of his offence. In place of doing onJy as he had been 
bidden, and speaking to the rock, he lifted up his hand 
and smote the rock, yea, smote it twice. Was this merely 
in the irritation of the moment, or in actual unbelief? 

1 Numb. XX. 10. ^ Psa. cvL 33. 
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Did he only forget the command ; or did he fear that a 
simple word would not suffice, seeing that, on the fonner 
occasion, the rock yielded no water until smitten by the 
rod 1 Probably there was a measure of distrust ; he would 
hardly else have struck twice ; and faith was not likely to 
be in vigorous exercise, when unholy wrath had possession 
of his mind. And thus the lawgiver displayed passion, and 
arrogance, and unbelief : passion, in that he addressed the 
multitude in the language of an irritated man ; arrogance, 
in that he spake as though his own power were to bring 
forth the water ; unbelief, in that he smote where he had 
been commanded only to speak. It seems probable that 
it was the unbelief which specially provoked God; for 
when He proceeded to the rebuking the sin, it was in these 
terms, " Because ye believed me not, to sanctify me in the 
eyes of the children of Israel."^ 

To us, accustomed as we unhappily are, to offend more 
grievously than Moses, even when the utmost has been 
said in aggravation of his sin, it may seem that God dealt 
harshly with His servant, in immediately pronouncing as 
his sentence that he should not bring the congregation 
into the land which He would give them. It was a sen- 
tence of which Moses himseK felt the severity ; for he 
describes himself as pleading earnestly for a remission. 
But he pleaded in vain ; nay, he seems to have been re- 
pulsed with indignation ; for it is thus that he describes 
the issue of his supplication. " But the Lord was wroth 
with me for your sakes, and would not hear me ; and the 
Lord said unto me, Let it suffice thee, speak no more unto 
me of this matter." ^ Let it however be remembered, that 
the eyes of all Israel were now upon Moses and Aaron ; 
and, that, the more exalted their station, and the more 

1 Numb. XX. 12. « Deut. iii. 26. 
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eminent their piety, the more requisite was it that God 
should mark their offence ; thus proving that He will not 
tolerate sin even in those whom He most loves and 'ap- 
proves. It is not because a man stands high in the favour 
of his Maker, that he may expect to escape the temporal 
retributions of a fault ; on the contrary, since he is not to 
sustain its eternal retributions, there is the greater reason 
why the temporal should not be remitted; for if they 
Avere, his sin would be wholly unvisited, and therefore 
apparently overlooked by God. And though indeed Moses 
had been singularly faithful and obedient, who can fail to 
perceive that the uncommonness of his fault would only 
have made his being unpunished more observable 1 whereas 
it gave, on the other hand, opportunity for a most im- 
pressive lesson as to God's hatred of sin, and His resolve 
that it shall never go unrecompensed. The whole congre- 
gation had seen the sin committed ; had they seen it also 
unnoticed by God, they might have argued that impatience 
and unbelief were excusable in certain persons, or under 
certain provocations. But when they found that Aaron 
was to die on Mount Hor, and Moses on Mount Nebo, 
because they had not believed God to sanctify Him in 
their eyes, they were taught, even more impressively than 
by anything which had happened to themselves or their 
fathers, that sin necessarily moves, under all circumstances, 
the wrath of the Almighty ; that no amount, whether of 
previous or after righteousness, can compensate for the 
smallest transgression ; and that eminence as a saint rather 
insures than averts some penal visitation, if there be the 
least swerving from the strict line of duty. 

And the lesson should lose none of its impressiveness, 
because delivered ages back and under a dispensation 
which had more of temporal sanctions than our own. If 
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I would judge the evil nature of unbelief, if I would 
estimate how the least distrust of His word provokes the 
Most High, I know not on what I can better fix my 
attention than on Moses, arrested on the very threshold of 
Canaan, because, on a solitary occasion, when moreover 
there was much to incense him, he had shown want of 
confidence in God and overstepped the limits of a com- 
mand. The thousands who fell in the wilderness " because 
of unbelief," ^ warn me not so emphatically as this single 
individual shut out from the promised land. They were 
bold and dissolute men : often and fiercely did they pro- 
voke God in the desert. But he was the very meekest on 
earth : his face, it may be, still shone with celestial 
radiance, as when he descended from communing with 
God on the mount ; and I do hot know that there is 
another registered instance during all the years which had 
elapsed since the coming out of Egypt, in which he had 
displayed the least approach to deficiency in faith. Does 
he not then furnish a most signal demonstration that 
unbelief, in every degree and every palliation, stores up 
against us matter of accusation ; and that if we will not 
simply take God at His word, act on His precepts, and 
leave Him to make good His promises, we expose our- 
selves to His heavy indignation, and- must look for nothing 
but the fulfilment of His threateniiigs 1 Let us be assured 
that God does not overlook, but rather actually notes with 
full intent to recompense, those doubtings and mistrustings 
which are often found in the best of His servants ; and 
that if He do not at the instant punish His people when 
they follow not implicitly His bidding, it is not because 
He thinks little of the offence, but because He sees fit to 
defer the retribution. And if any one of you would plead 

1 Heb. iii. 19. 
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that it is very hard to he simply ohedient, that reason will 
come in with its suggestions, and that then it is intensely 
difficult to adhere strictly to revelation ; if he would think 
it some excuse for the defects of his faith that he is taken 
by surprise, or placed in trying circumstances, or is con- 
stitutionally anxious, or generally firm — we send him to 
behold Moses, eager to enter Canaan, and almost within 
its borders, and nevertheless commanded to ascend Mount 
Nebo to die ; and we think that he will hardly venture to 
make light hereafter of the least distrust of God when he 
finds that this eminent saint expired on the very margin 
of the promised inheritance, just because, in a moment of 
unbelief he had smitten the rock to which he had been 
directed only to speak. 

Such, then, was the ofience of Moses : an offence which 
we are perhaps disposed to underrate, because prone our- 
selves to impatience and unbelief; and of which, as 
probably, we overrate the punishment, not considering that 
the chastisement was altogether temporal. It is true that 
God was angry with Moses, and that He showed His 
anger by disappointing one of his most cherished hopes : 
but the anger was exhausted in the one decree that he 
must die upon l^ebo, for this moimtain was to be as the 
gate to paradise. 

Let us now, however, examine the particulars which are 
narrated in our text of the departure of Moses. The sen- 
tence had been that Moses should not bring the congrega- 
tion into Canaan. Its literal execution did not forbid his 
approaclnng the very confines of the land, nor his being 
allowed to look upon its provinces. And accordingly God, 
who always tempers judgment with mercy, though He 
would not remit the sentence, gave His servant as much 
indulgence as consisted with its terms, suffering him to 
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advance to the very edge of the Jordan, and then directing 
him to a mountain whence he might gaze on large districts 
of the expected inheritance. Still the hour is come when 
Moses must die, however graciously it may be ordered, 
that though he is to depa:?t out of life because he had dis- 
pleased God, his departure shall be soothed by tokens of 
favour. There is a strange mixture of severity and gentle- 
ness in the command, " Get thee up into this mountain, 
and behold the land of Canaan, and die in the mount 
whither thou goest up." There is severity — thou must die, 
though thou art yet in full strength, with every power, 
whether of mind or of body, unimpaired. But there is 
also gentleness — thou must die; but yet thou shalt not close 
thine eyes upon the world until they have been gladdened 
by a sight of the valleys and mountains which Israel shall 
possess. 

Yet it is neither the severity nor the gentleness which 
is most observable in the passage ; it is the simple easy 
manner in which the command is given. "Go up and 
die." Had God been bidding Moses to a banquet, or 
directing him to perform the most ordinary duty. He could 
not have spoken more familiarly or with less indication 
of requiring what was painful and difficult.^ And in 
truth it was no hardship to Moses to die. He had delibe- 
rately " esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
all the treasures in Egypt," ^ and had long "had respect 
unto the recompence of the reward." And though he 
would fain have lived a while longer to complete the work 
at which he had laboured for years, he knew that to die 
would be to enter a land of which Canaan with all its 
brightness was but a rlim type. Therefore could God 
speak to him of dying just as He would have spoken of 

A Bishop Hall. « Heb. xi. 26. 
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taking rest in sleep; as though, there could he nothing 
formidahle in the act of dissolution, nothing from which 
human nature might shrink. Yet we could not have 
wondered had Moses manifested reluctance, for it was in a 
mysterious and almost fearful manner that he was to 
depart out of life. It ia, in all cases, a solemn thing to 
die ; and our nature, when gathering itself up for the act 
of dissolution, seems to need all the prayers and kindnesses 
of friends that it may he enahled to meet the last enemy 
with composure. The chamher in which a good man dies 
is ordinarily occupied hy affectionate relatives ; they stand 
round his bed to watch his every look and catch his 
every word : they whisper him encouraging truths, and 
they speak cheeringly of the better land to which he is 
hastening, though they may often be obliged to turn away 
the face lest he should be grieved by the tears which their 
own loss extorts. And all this detracts somewhat from 
the terror of dying. It is not that, if the dying man were 
alone, God could, not equally sustain him by the consola- 
tions of His grace. But it is that there is something in 
the visible instrumentality which is specially adapted to 
our nature : we are disposed to the leaning upon sensible 
aids, so that whilst yet in the flesh we can scarce commit 
ourselves to purely spiritual agency. Take away all the 
relatives and friends from the sick-room, and is there not 
a scene of extraordinary desolateness, a scene from which 
every one of us recoils, and which presents to the mind 
such a picture of desertion that the thought of its being 
our own lot would suffice to embitter the rest of our 
days ? 

Yet it was alone that Moses was to die : no friend was 
to accompany him to Pisgah ; no relative was to be near 
when he breathed out his souL " Get thee up into this 
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mountam, and die there." Strange death-bed, which I 
am thus ordered to ascend. Mine eye is not dimmed, my 
strength is not broken — what fierce and sudden sickness 
will seize me on that mount ? Am I to linger there in 
unalleviated pain? and then, when my soul at length 
struggles free, must my body be left a dishonoured thing 
to be preyed on by the beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air? Would you not have expected that thoughts 
such as these would have crowded and distressed the mind 
of the great lawgiver on receiving the direction of our 
text 1 I cannot find words to express to you what I think 
of the mysteriousness and awfulness of the scene through 
which Moses had to pass. To separate himseK from the 
people to whom he was tenderly attached; to ascend, 
without a single companion, the mountain from which he 
was never to return ; to climb the lofty summit for the 
express purpose of there grappling with death, though he 
knew not with what terrors nor under what shape ; to go, 
in his unabated vigour, that on a wild spot, alone with his 
Creator, he might be consumed by slow disease, or rapt 
away in a whirlwind, or stricken down by lightning — I 
feel as though it had been less trying had he been sum- 
moned to a martyr's death, to ascend the scaffold in place 
of the mountain, and to brave the cries of bloodthirsty 
persecutors instead of the loneliness, the breathlessness, of 
the summit of Pisgah. And never does Moses wear to me 
such an air of moral sublimity as when I contemplate him 
leaving the camp for the express purpose of resigning his 
soul into the hands of his Maker. Never does his faith 
seem to me so signal, so sorely tried, nor so finely triumphant. 
I gaze on him with awe, as with the rod of God in his 
hand, he stands before Pharaoh, and appals the proud 
monarch by the prodigies which he works. And there is 
XI. K 
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a fearful magnificence in his aspect, as, with outstretched 
ann, he plants himself on fhe Red Sea's shore and bids its 
waters divide, that the thousands of Israel may march 
through on dry land. Yea, and who can look on him 
without emotions of wonder, and almost of dread, as he 
ascends Mount Sinai, whilst the fire and thimder of the 
Lord strike terror into the hearts of the congregation, that 
he may commune in secret with God, and receive from 
His lips enactments and statutes 1 But, on these and the 
like occasions, the very circumstances in which he was 
placed were calculated to animate the leader ; and when we 
think on the mighty powers with which he was endowed, 
we can scarce feel surprise that he should have borne him- 
seK so heroically. The great trial of faith was not in the 
waving, or striking with, a rod which had often shown its 
mastery over nature : neither was it in the ascending a 
mountain, from which he expected to return with fit laws 
for the government of a turbulent multitude. It was the 
laying down of the miraculous rod which required vast 
faith ; and the splendid courage was shown in the climb- 
ing a summit where, with the rock for his couch, and the 
broad heaven for his roof, and far from all human com- 
panionship, he was to submit himself to the sentence, 
"Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return."^ 

And therefore, we again say, that if we would survey 
Moses in his grandeur, when his moral majesty is most 
conspicuous, and the faith and boldness of a true servant 
of God commend themselves most to our imitation, then 
it is not when he breaks the chains of a long-enslaved 
people, and not when he conducts a swarming multitude 
through the wilderness, and not when he is admitted into 
intimate communings with the Almighty, that he should 

^ Gen. lii 19. 
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fix our attention, it is rather when he departs from the 
camp without a solitary attendant, and we know that as 
he climbs the steep ascent, perhaps pausing at times, that 
he may look yet again on the people whom, notwithstand- 
ing their ingratitude, he tenderly loved, he is obeying the 
strange and thrilling command, " Get thee up into this 
mountain, and there die, and be gathered to thy people." 
We cannot follow Moses in this his mysterious journey. 
We know not the particulars of what occurred on the 
summit of Pisgah ; and where revelation is silent it does 
not become us to offer conjectures. We are only informed 
that the Lord showed him great part of the land of Canaan, 
and then said unto him, " I have caused thee to see it 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither." ^ 
And here, just where curiosity is most strongly excited — 
for who does not long to know the exact mode in which 
Moses departed out of life, to be present at his last scene, 
and observe his dismissal ? — the narrative is closed with 
the simple announcement, " So Moses, the servant of the 
Loid, died there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the Lord."^ But we know, at least, that God was 
with His servant in this hour of strangeness and loneli- 
ness, and that when Moses lay down to die he had been 
abundantly cheered by visions vouclisafed him of the long- 
promised Canaan. And shall we think that Moses died 
contented and happy, just because his eye had rested on 
the waters of Jordan, and caught the wavings of the cedars 
of Lebanon ? Was it merely by gazing on the natural 
landscape that the man of God was cheered; and was 
nothing done for him but the causing valleys that laughed 
with abundance, and heights that were crested with beauty, 
to gather themselves into one glorious panorama, as the 
^ Dent xxxiv. 4. ' Dent, xzxiv. 6. 
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inheritance which had been promised to the chHdren of 
Abraham ? We can scarcely think this. We may believe 
that the desire of Moses to enter into Canaan was a spiri- 
tual desire ; with Canaan he associated a fuller revelation 
of the Christ : and he may have thought, that, admitted 
into the land which in the fulness of time would be trod- 
den by Messiah, he should learn more of that Eedeemer 
of the world than he had been able to gather from existing 
prophecies and types. 

In his own prayer to God, deprecating the sentence 
which his impatience and unbeHef had provoked, he spake 
as though there were one spot which he specially wished 
to be permitted to behold. " I pray Thee let me go over 
and see the good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly 
mountain, and Lebanon."^ "That goodly mountain" — 
were his thoughts on Mount Moriah, where Abraham had 
offered up Isaac, and which was to be the scene of a sacri- 
fice of which this had been only a figure ? Was it Zion 
on which he was eager to gaze, as knowing that, on a far 
distant day, it would be consecrated by the footsteps and 
witness the sorrows of the Prophet whose coming he had 
himself been commissioned to foretell ? Indeed, we again 
say, we can hardly think that it was simply the wish of 
beholding the rich landscape of Canaan, its fountains and 
brooks, and olives and vines, which actuated Moses when 
imploring permission to pass over Jordan. He knew that 
in this land was to be accomplished the original promise ; 
that there was the seed of the woman to bruise the ser- 
pent's head. He knew that in this land would that 
Deliverer appear for whom patriarchs had longed, and of 
whom he was himself -a signal type — the Deliverer in 
whom he felt that all his hopes centred, but whose office 

1 Deut. iii. 25. 
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and person could be only feebly learned from revelations 
already vouchsafed. And why may it not have been, that 
Moses longed to tread Canaan, because his mind already 
peopled it with the august occurrences of coining ages 1 
even as to ourselves would Palestine be a scene of surpasch 
ing interest, not because its mountains may be noble and 
its valleys lovely, but because haunted by the memory of 
all that is precious to a Christian, because every breeze 
would there seem to us to waft the words of Christ, and 
every flower to be nurtured with his blood, and every spot 
to be hallowed by his presence. To Moses it must have 
been through anticipated, whereas to us it would be 
through remembered events, that the land of Judea might 
thus preach by its every hill and fountain and tree. But 
the trains and processions of prophecy were as splendid, 
though not as distinct, as are now those of history ; and 
if the lawgiver, privileged to search into the future, and 
behold in mystic shadows the redemption of human kind, 
could not associate, as we ourselves can, various scenes 
with the various transactions in which sinners have inter- 
est, he might at least connect the whole land of Canaan 
with the promised rescue of our race, and regard all its 
spreadings as "holy ground,"^ like that which surrounded 
the burning bush in Horeb. And as we ourselves, carry- 
ing with us the remembrance of all that was done " for us 
men and for our salvation," might feel that to visit Judea 
would be to strengthen our faith and warm our piety — 
seeing that dead indeed must be the heart which would 
not beat higher in the garden of Gethsemane and on the 
mount of Calvary — so may Moses, borne onward by the 
prophetic impulse, have felt that it would be to awaken 
loftier emotions and obtain clearer views to enter tod 

^ Ezod. iii 5. 
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walk the land which was finally to be consecrated by the 
presence of the Shiloh. 

For this it may have been that the lawgiver so intently 
longed to pass the Jordan. And when he stood on the 
summit of Pisgah, and God showed him the land, it may 
have been by the revelation of mysteries, which he had 
ardently desired to penetrate, that his spirit was cheered, 
and death stripped of all terror. He looked from the 
mountain-top o*er many a luxuriant scene ; but as plain, 
and vineyard, and town, and river, were made to pass 
before his view, God, who is expressly declared to have 
been with him to instruct him, may have taught him how 
each spot would be associated with the great work of 
human deliverance. His eye is upon Bethlehem ; but, lo, 
already a mystic star hangs over the solitary village ; and 
he learns something of the force of the prediction which 
himself had recorded, "There shall come a star out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel."^ The waters 
of a lake are heaving beneath him ; but, lo, a human form 
is walking the agitated surface ; and he is taught, that as 
Noah, whose history he had related, was sheltered in the 
ark, so shall all who will turn from iniquity find safety in 
a Being whom no storms can overwhelm, and no waves 
engulph. And now a mountain is seen, but not lit up as 
the panorama had hitherto been by the joyous shinings of 
the sun; awful clouds hang around it and over it, as 
though it were the scene of some tragedy which nature 
shrank from beholding. This rivets the lawgiver's gaze ; 
it is the " goodly mountain " which he had prayed that 
he might see. And there is a cross upon its summit ; a 
greater than Isaac is bound to the altar ; the Being whom 
he had seen upon the waters is expiring in agony. The 

^ Numb. xxiv. 17. 
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transactions of the great day of Atonement are thus ex- 
plained ; the mystery of the scape-goat is unfolded ; and 
Moses, taught the meaning of types which himself had 
been directed to institute, is ready to exclaim, "Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation."^ 

Thus it may have been, that, ere Moses departed out of 
life, God not only showed him the promised land, but 
made it a kind of parable of redemption. And on this 
supposition we may well understand why Moses was so 
eager to see Canaan before he died, and why the sight 
should have been instrumental to the making him die 
happy. Yes, I cannot but feel, as I follow Moses in 
thought to the summit of Pisgah, that the man of God 
does not climb that eminence merely that he may gladden 
his eye with a glorious development of scenery, and satisfy 
himself by actual inspection of the goodliness of the heri- 
tage which Israel was about to possess. And when I find 
that God Himself was with this greatest of prophets, to 
assist his vision, and inform him as to the territory which 
lay beneath his feet, I cannot think that the divine com- 
munication referred only to the names of cities and the 
boundaries of tribes. Eather must I believe that what 
Moses sought, and God vouchsafed, was fuller knowledge 
of all that would be wrought in Canaan for the pardon of 
sin; that as Bethlehem, and ^N'azareth, and Tabor, and 
Zion graved themselves on the picture, it was their associa- 
tion with the promised Messiah which gave them interest 
in the eye of the delighted spectator ; and that, therefore, 
it was literally to prepare Moses for death, by showing 
him "the Eesurrection and the Life,"^ that God spake unto 
him, saying, " Get thee up into this mountain, and behold 
1 Luke ii 20. « John xi. 26. 
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the land of Canaan, and die there, and be gathered unto 
thy fathers." 

And there did Moses die : his spirit entered into the 
separate state, and no human Mends were near to do the 
last honours to his remains. But God would not desert 
the body any more than the soul of His servant; both were 
His by creation, and both were to become doubly His by 
redemption. It is therefore added to the strange narrative 
— and perhaps it is the strangest fact of all — that " He 
buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against 
Bethpeor ; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day." Wonderftd entombment ! no mortal hands dug the 
grave, no mortal voices chaunted the requiem ; but angels, 
"ministering spirits," who are appointed to attend on the 
heirs of salvation, composed the limbs, and prepared the 
sepulchre. We refer to angels this performance of the 
last rites to the departed prophet, because it appears from 
another, though obscure, passage of Scripture that angels 
were in some way the keepers of the body ; for we read, 
in the General Epistle of Jude, of " Michael the Archangel, 
when contending with the devil, he disputed about the 
body of Moses." ^ Why this special mystery and careful- 
ness in regard of the body of Moses ? It has been sup- 
posed, that, prone as the Israelites were to idolatry, they 
might have been tempted, had they known the sepulchre 
of their great lawgiver, to make it the scene of supersti- 
tious observances. But this seems at best an insufficient 
supposition, more especially since the place of burial, 
though not the exact spot, was tolerably defined, " a valley 
in the land of Moab over against Bethpeor ;" quite defined 
enough for superstition, had there been any wish to give 
idolatrous honours to the remains of the dead. 

^ Jude 9. 
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But yon will all remember that Moses, though he must 
die before entering Canaan, was to rise and appear in that 
land ages before the general resurrection. When Christ 
was transfigured on Mount Tabor, who were those shining 
forms that stood by Him, and " spake of the decease which 
He should accomplish at Jerusalem?"^ Who but Elias 
and Moses — Elias, who had been translated without seeing 
death, so that he had entered, body and soul, into heaven ; 
and Moses, who had indeed died, the soul having been 
separated from the body, but whose body had been com- 
mitted to angelic guardianship, as though in order that it 
might be ready to take part in the brilliant transaction 
upon Tabor ! The body, which had been left upon Pisgah, 
reappeared upon Tabor; and evidence was given, that 
those who lie for ages in the grave shall be as glorious at 
the second coming of Christ as those who are to be changed 
"in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye."^ Moses was 
the representative of the myriads who shall rise from the 
grave; Elias of those who, found aUve upon the earth, 
shall be transformed without seeing death ; and forasmuch 
as the representatives appeared in equal splendour, so also, 
we believe, shall the quick and dead, when all that was 
typified by the Transfiguration shall be accomplished in 
the preHminaries to the general judgment. 

But we have no space to enlarge upon this. We must 
pass from the mysterious death and burial of Moses, and 
ask you whether you do not see that there are great spiri- 
tual lessons in the series of events which we have briefly 
reviewed ? We need not tell you that the captivity of 
Israel in Egypt was a striking representation of the moral 
condition of the whole human race, as sold by sin into the 
service of a task-master. And when the chains of the 
1 Luke is. 31. » 1 Cor. xv. 62. 
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people were broken, and God brought them forth " by a 
mighty hand, and a stretched-out arm," the whole trans- 
action was eminently typical of our own emancipation 
from bondage. But why might not Moses, who had com- 
menced, be allowed to complete the great work of deliver- 
ance? Why, after bringing the people out of Egypt, 
might he not settle them in Canaan 1 Why, except that 
Moses was but the representative of the law, and that the 
law of itself can never lead us into heavenly places ? The 
law is as "a schoolmaster, to bring us unto Christ :"i it 
may discipline us during our wanderings in the wilderness ; 
but if, when we reach the Jordan, there were no Joshua, 
no Jesus — ^for the names are the same — ^to undertake to be 
our guide, we could never go over and possess that good 
land which God hath prepared for His people. Therefore, 
we may believe, was it appointed that there should be a 
change of leaders, that all may know that if the law, act- 
ing through terrors, bring a man out of the slavery of sin, 
it is only the Gospel, rich in merciful provision, which can 
open for him an entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 
Moses was commanded to resign the people to Joshua: 
"the very acts of God," says Bishop Hall, "were alle- 
gories: where the law ends, there the Saviour begins; we 
may see the land of promise in the law ; only Jesus, the 
Mediator of the iN'ew Testament, can bring us into it." 

Thus does Moses instruct us, by his death, to whom to 
look for admission into the heavenly Canaan. He instructs 
us, moreover, as to how we must be placed, if our last 
hours are to be those of hope and peace. We must die 
on the summit of Pisgah : we must die with our eye upon 
Bethlehem, upon Gethsemane, upon Calvary. It was not, 
as we have ventured to suppose, the gloriousness of the 

1 GaL iii. 24. 
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Canaanitish landscape which satisfied the dying leader, 
and nerved him for departure. It was rather his view of 
the Being by whom that landscape would be trodden and 
who would sanctify its scenes by His tears and His blood. 
And in like manner, when a Christian comes to die, it is 
not so much by views of the majestic spreadings of the 
paradise of God, of the rollings of the crystal river, and of 
the sparklings of the golden streets, that he must look to 
be comforted : his eye, with that of Moses, must be upon 
the manger, the garden, and the cross ; and thus, fixing 
his every hope on his Forerunner, he may be confident 
that an entrance shall be ministered unto him abundantly 
into the kingdom " prepared from the foundation of the 
world." 1 " Get thee up into this mountain, and die there." 
that we may all be living in such a state of prepared- 
ness for death, that, when summoned to depart, we may 
ascend the summit, whence faith looks forth on all that 
Jesus hath suffered and done, and exclaiming, " We have 
waited for Thy salvation, O Lord,"^ lie down with Moses 
on Pisgah to awake with Moses in paradise. 

1 Matt. XXV. 84. s Gen. xlix. 18. 



SERMON VII 

THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST 

** Htft wp gfout IftKtis, ® ge gates ; and be ge lift rxip, ge eberlost^ 
mg Hoots, anH tfje Ittng of glotg sf^all come iru QSSfro is tfits Iting 
of glors ? Efje 1/Orti strong attii migl|t|r, tfje EorH mtgijtg In bottle." 
— PsA. xxiv. 7, 8. 

TTTE hardly know how it has come to pass, that com- 
f f paratively but little attention is given to the great 
fact of Christ's Ascension into Heaven. Christmas-day, 
Good-Friday, and Easter-day, are universally observed by 
members of our Church ; but Holy Thursday is scarcely 
known even by name to the great mass of Christians. The 
Church evidently designed to attach as much importance 
to that day as to the others, having appointed proper 
psalms as well as lessons, and furnished a sacramental 
preface. We have come, however, to the neglecting this 
ordinance of the Church, so that whilst we statedly 
assemble to commemorate the birth, death, and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, we have no solemn gathering in celebra- 
tion of His Ascension. And if this have not arisen from 
men's attaching too little importance to the Ascension, it 
is at least likely to lead to their thinking less of that event 
than it deserves, or than is required for it by the Church. 
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On this account, forasmuch as we have just passed Holy 
Thursday, we think it well to direct your attention to the 
closing scene of Christ's sojourn upon earth, so that, hav- 
ing stood round his cradle, followed Him to Calvary, and 
seen Him burst fix)m the grave, we may complete the 
wondrous contemplation by gazing upon Him as He soars 
from Mount Olivet. Of course it will not be the mere 
historical fact on which we shall enlarge: for we may 
assume that you require no evidence that, as Jesus died 
and revived, so did He return in human nature to the 
Heaven whence He had descended, and take His seat at 
the right hand of God. But, as in discoursing on the 
Resurrection of Christ, we strive to show you our personal 
interest in that event, arguing our own resurrection from 
that of our Head ; so will we endeavour, in discoursing on 
the Ascension, to consider the occurrence in its bearings 
on ourselves: for such bearings undoubtedly there are, 
seeing that St. Paul declares to the Ephesians that God 
" hath quickened us together with Christ, and hath raised 
us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus." ^ 

It is generally admitted, by expositors of the writings 
of David, that the words of our text have a secondary, if 
not a primary, reference to the return of the Mediator to 
Heaven when He had accomplished the work of human 
redemption. By many, the Psalm of which our text is a 
part is supposed to have been written and sung on occasion 
of the removal of the ark by David to Jerusalem ; it may 
have been also employed when that ark was carried into 
the magnificent temple which Solomon had reared. The 
Levites may be regarded as approaching in solemn pro- 
cession, bearing the sacred depository of sacramental trea- 

1 Eph. ii. 6. 
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sures. As they approach the massive gates they claim 
admission for the King of glory, who was perpetually to 
dwell between the cherubim that should overshadow the 
ark. "Lift up your heads, ye gates, and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come 
in." The keepers of the gates are supposed to hear the 
summons, and they demand from within, "Who is this 
King of glory?" The answer is, "The Lord strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle :" and then we are to 
imagine the ponderous gates thrown open, and the gorgeous 
throng of priests and Levites pressing towards the recesses 
of the sanctuary. 

But if such were the transaction to which the Psalm 
originally referred it may well be regarded as typical, 
whilst certain of the expressions, such as "ye everlasting 
doors," seem evidently to belong to no earthly house how- 
ever sumptuous and solid. Li short, as Bishop Horsley 
affirms, the Jehovah of this Psalm must be Christ ; and the 
entrance of the Eedeemer into the kingdom of His Father 
is the event prophetically announced. The passage is very 
sublime when thus interpreted and applied. ^ You are 
to consider the Mediator as ascending towards Heaven 
attended by a multitude of the celestial host. The sur- 
rounding angels mingle their voices in a chorus which 
summons their glorious compeers who are within the 
heavenly city to open wide the gates that the triumphant 
Saviour may enter. The angels within the city may be 
regarded as thronging to its walls, wondering who this 
could be that approached in human form, and yet claimed 
admission into the immediate presence of God. They ask 
the name of the ascending man for whom was demanded 
entrance to their own bright abode. The answer is a 

^ See Bishop Home. 
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reference to His achievements upon earth, where He had 
"spoiled principalities and powers," and "made a show 
of them openly."^ "The Lord strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle." And then you are to suppose the 
everlasting doors to revolve, and that, amid the enraptured 
adorations of the whole celestial hierarchy. He who had 
been "a man of sorrows,"^ and who "bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree,"^ advances to the throne of 
God, and takes His seat there as " Head over all things 
to the Church."* 

It is in this manner that our text may be applied to the 
great event with which we now propose to engage your 
attention. And if angels, for whom Jesus did not die, and 
whose battle He had not fought, may be considered as 
exultingly requiring His admission into the heavenly city, 
shaU men be silent, men for whom He had suffered, men 
for whom He was about to intercede 1 Eather let us take 
on our own lips the summons to the gates and everlast- 
ing doors; and, as we stand with the Apostles gazing 
upwards at the ascending Saviour, let us exclaim, in a 
voice of gladness and triumph, " Lift up your heads, ye 
gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of glory shall come in." 

What ! you will say, are we to rejoice in the departure 
of our Lord from His Church 1 It may well be understood 
why angels should utter the words of our text. Angels 
were delighted at the return of that Divine Person who 
had emptied Himself of His glories, and withdrawn Him- 
self for a time, so far as Deity could be withdrawn, from 
the scene where He had been wont to show them His 
greatness. To angels, therefore, the Ascension was indeed 
cause of lofty gratulation ; we might well expect them to 

1 CoL 11. 15. « Isa. liu. 3. » 1 Pet. 11. 24. * Eph. I 22. 
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manifest their gladness, to throng joyously round the re- 
turning Eedeemer, and to usher Him, with every token of 
exultation, into the house of His Father. But assuredly 
the case is very different with us. The Ascension of 
Christ was His wichdrawment from all visible intercourse 
with His Church; that Church has ever since been in 
comparative widowhood ; and the return of her Lord is the 
grand event with which she is taught to associate what 
wiU be most brilliant in her portion. Must we then be 
glad at the departure of Christ ; and, as though we wished 
Him to be hidden from our sight, must we summon the 
gates of the Heavenly city, and bid them Hy open, that 
the King of glory may enter 1 

It is in the answer to such a question as this that we 
shall find matter of important and interesting discourse. 
There are indeed other aspects under which the Ascension 
may be surveyed, and furnish to our contemplation truths 
of no ordinary kind. But the great thing for our con- 
sideration is the personal interest which we ourselves have 
in the Ascension of Christ, the cause which that event 
furnishes for our gratitude and rejoicing. To this there- 
fore we shall strictly confine ourselves ; so that the object 
of the remainder of our discourse is simple and definite : 
we have to search out, and set before you reasons, from 
which it may appear that we are bound to exult in the 
Ascension of our Lord ; or which, in other words, might 
justify our joining in the summons, "Lift up your heads, 
ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors." 

Now let us just suppose that Christ had not been 
exalted to the right hand of God, and let us see whether 
the supposition would not materially affect our spiritual 
condition. We know that Christ had taken our nature 
into union with the Divine on purpose that He might 
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effect its reconciliation to God. In order to this it was 
necessary tliat He should suffer and die ; for the claims of 
justice on the sinful could not, so far as we know, have 
been otherwise satisfied. And He willingly submitted to 
endurance: "being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross." ^ But there was a virtue in this 
death which made it expiatory of the sins of the world ; 
so that, when the Eedeemer had breathed His soul into the 
hands of His Father, the offending nature was reconciled, 
and the human race placed within reach of forgiveness. 
Accordingly, it was justly to be expected that the resur- 
retction would quickly follow the crucifixion of Christ ; 
for justice could not detain our Surety in the grave when 
the claims which He had taken on Himself were dis- 
charged. Hence the resurrection of Christ was both the 
proof and consequence of the completeness of His media- 
torial work: He could not have risen had He not ex- 
hausted the penalty incurred by human kind ; and when 
He rose God may be said to have proclaimed to the uni- 
verse the sufficiency of the sacrifice, and His acceptance of 
it as an atonement for the sins of the world. K Christ 
had remained in the grave, and His flesh had seen corrup- 
tion, we could only have regarded Him as a man like one of 
ourselves ; at least we could never have regarded Him as a 
substitute whose vicarious endurances had been effectual 
on our behalf; for so long as He had been still "holden 
of death," 2 we must have felt that He was a debtor to 
justice, and that therefore those whom He represented 
could not have been freed. 

But was it enough that the Mediator should be quickly 
released from the grave, and that our nature should be 

1 Phil. 11 8. » Acts ii. 24. 

n. L 
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thereby pronounced capable of the forgiveness and favour 
of its Maker 1 It is here that we have to make our sup- 
position, that the resurrection had not been followed by 
the ascension of Christ. It is sufficiently easy to certify 
ourselves of the indispensableness of the resurrection; 
for we see at once the force of the distinction drawn by 
St. Paul, that Christ was "delivered for our offences," 
but "raised again for our justification."^ But it is quite 
another thing to certify ourselves of the indispensableness 
of the ascension ; for when our justification had been com- 
pleted, might not the risen Mediator have remained with 
the Church, gladdening it perpetually by the light of His 
presence? To this we reply that the reception of our 
nature, in the person of our Surety, into heavenly places, 
was as necessary to our comfort and assurance as its 
deliverance from the power of the grave. We ask you 
only to remember, that, as originally created, man moved 
in the immediate presence of God ; and that the state from 
which he fell was one of direct intercourse and blissful 
communion with his Maker. And Christ had undertaken 
to counteract the effects of apostasy ; as the second Adam, 
He engaged to place human nature in the very position 
from which it had been withdrawn from the first. But 
was there any demonstration that such undertaking, such 
engagement had been fully performed, until Christ ascended 
up to heaven and entered, as a man, into the holy place ? 
So long as He remained on earth, there was no evidence 
that He had won for our nature readmission to the 
paradise from which it had been exiled. "Whilst He 
"went about doing good,"^ and preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom, that nature was still under the original curse, 
for the atoning sacrifice had not been presented. Whilst 

1 Rom. iv. 26. » Acts r. 38. 
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He hung on the cross, that curse was in the act of being 
exhausted j and when He came forth from the tomb, it 
was pronounced to be wholly removed. But the taking 
away the curse was not necessarily the restoring the 
nature to all the forfeited privileges and blessings : it was 
the rendering the nature no longer obnoxious to God's 
righteous anger, rather than the reinstating it in God's 
love and favour. It is altogether imaginable that enough 
might have been done to shield the nature from punish- 
ment, and yet not enough to place it in happiness. And what 
we contend is, that, up to the moment of the ascension, no 
evidence was given on the latter point, though there was 
abundance on the former. The whole testimony of the 
resurrection was a testimony to the exhaustion of the 
curse : it went not beyond this ; and therefore could not 
prove that the flaming sword of the cherub was sheathed, 
and that man might again enter the garden of the Lord. 

And if Christ had never returned in human nature to 
His Father ; if, having been delivered from the grave. He 
had remained upon earth, in however glorious a character, 
we must have always feared that our redemption was 
incomplete, and that we had not been restored to the for- 
feited position. For whatever Christ did He did as our 
representative, and whatsoever was awarded to Him was 
awarded to Him as our representative. We are reckoned as 
having fultilled in Him the righteousness, and endured in 
Him the penalties of the law. Turn to Scripture and you 
find that we were circumcised with Christ, that with Hun 
we were crucified, with Him. buried, with Him raised up ; 
for in Him was our nature circumcised, crucified, buried, 
and raised ; and what was done to the nature was counted 
as done to the individuals to whom that nature might 
belong. Hence, in following Christ up to His resurrection, 
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we follow our nature a long way towards full recovery 
from the consequences of apostasy ; but if we stop at the 
resurrection, we do not reach the reinstatement of that 
nature in all its lost honours. In order to this, we must 
have that nature received into the paradise of God, and 
there made partaker of endless felicity, Christ, raised 
from the dead, and remaining always on earth, would only 
have assured us of the deliverance from the grave, and 
protracted residence on this globe : we must have Christ 
raised from the dead and received up into glory ere we 
can have assurance that we shall spring from the dust and 
soar into God's presence. 

Are we not then borne out in the assertion that we 
have as great interest in the ascension of our Lord as in 
any other of the events of His marvellous history ; and 
that it would be almost as fatal to our hopes to prove that, 
having been raised. He had never been glorified, as to prove 
that, having been slain, He had never been raised 1 In 
each case there would be a stopping short of the complete 
counteraction of the consequences of apostasy; in each 
case, that is, evidence would be wanting that the Eedeemer 
accomplished what He undertook. We can go, therefore, 
with the disciples to the deserted sepulchre of Jesus, and 
rejoice in the proof that ^* His soul was not left in hell, 
neither His flesh did see corruption." ^ We triumph in 
the resurrection of our Lord ; we see in it the resurrection 
of our nature ; and we expect, with exultation, a moment 
when all that are in the grave shall hear a divine Voice 
and come forth indestructible. But we are not, we cannot 
be, contented with this. Our thoughts are upon scenes 
which man traversed in his innocence, or rather upon 
scenes of which these were but types. We remember the 

^ Acts ii 81. 
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garden where Grod condescended to associate familiarly 
with His creature ; and we ask whether the decree of exile 
have indeed been repealed, and whether the banished 
nature be free to re-enter the glorious abode 1 If so, that 
nature must ascend in the person of our representative ; 
we are still chained to earth, if Christ, as our forerunner, 
have not passed into the heavens. What then ! shall it 
be in sorrow, shall it be in fear, that we follow the Ee- 
deemer to Bethany, when about to depart from this earth ? 
shall we wish to detain Him amongst us, as though satis- 
tied with the emancipation of our nature from the power 
of death, and not desiring its admission into all the splen- 
dours of immortality ? Not so, angelic hosts, ye who are 
waiting to attend the Mediator as He ascends to His 
Father. We know and feel that Christ must depart from 
us, if He have indeed secured our entrance to the bright 
land where ye behold the universal King. And therefore 
we will join your strain ; we will echo your melody. Yes, 
though it be to ask that He may be withdrawn from His 
Church, that He may no longer be amongst us to guide, 
and cheer, and control, we too will pour forth the summons, 
**Lift up your heads, ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in." 

But this can perhaps hardly be said to put the necessity 
for Christ's exaltation in a sufficiently strong light. It 
certainly appears, from our foregoing reasoning, that unless 
the resurrection had been followed by the ascension of our 
Lord, we should have wanted evidence of the restoration 
of our nature to the dignity and happiness which had 
been lost by transgression. But this evidence is furnished 
by the simple fact of the ascension : it does not seem 
to require the continued absence of Christ from His 
Church. If we are to join the angels in the summons of 
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our text, we must be supposed to feel and express joy that 
Christ was about to make His dwelling in heavenly 
places. Angels exulted, because the Eternal Word was 
once more to manifest His presence in the midst of their 
abode, and to be again the light and glory of their city. 
But why should we share this exultation ? We may allow 
it to be cause of rejoicing that our nature was admitted, in 
the person of Christ, into the presence of God ; but we 
seem to need nothing beyond this : if Christ had immedi- 
ately returned to His Church, we should have had the 
same assurance as now of our restoration to divine favour, 
and the advantages, in addition, of Christ's personal 
presence with His people. 

Now we do not deny, that in order to our joining 
heartily in the summons of our text, it is necessary that 
we should be prepared to rejoice in the exaltation as well 
as in the ascension of our Lord, in His remaining in 
heavenly places as weU as in His departure from earth. 
We must take into account the consequences of the ascen- 
tion, as well as the ascension itself: for angels, un- 
doubtedly, had regard to these when manifesting gladness 
at the return of God's Son. And we are quite ready to 
carry our argument to the length thus supposed, and to 
contend that we have such interest in the exaltation of 
Christ, in His being invested with glories which require 
His separation from the Church, that men might well join 
with angels in summoning the gates of the celestial city to 
lly open for His admission. We would bring to your 
recollection that God had covenanted to bestow great 
honour on His Son in recompence of the work of our 
redemption. And though it be true that this honour was 
chiefly to be put on the humanity of the Saviour, it may 
easily be shown that some portion of it appertained to the 
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divinity. We are, of course, well aware that it was not 
possible for Christ, as God, to receive additions to His 
essential glory ; and, accordingly, it is generally concluded 
that the glory confen-ed on Him at His exaltation was a 
glory which devolved exclusively on His manhood. It 
ought, however, to be borne in mind, that though Christ 
was the eternal Son of God, equal to the Father in all the 
properties and prerogatives of Deity, He had been but 
imperfectly manifested under the old dispensation, so that 
He received not the honours due to Him as essentially 
divine. You can hardly say that the Second and Third 
Persons of the Trinity were so revealed, before the coming 
of Christ, as to be secure of the reverence or worship to 
which they have right as one with the first. We are now 
indeed able to find indications in the Old Testament of 
the doctrine of the Trinity : but this mainly because of 
the light which is thrown on its pages from those of the 
Xew. If we had nothing but the Old Testament, if we 
were wholly without the assistance of a fuller revelation, 
we should be amply informed as to the unity of the God- 
head, and thus be secured against polytheism : but probably 
we should have but faint apprehensions of a Trinity in the 
Godhead, and be unable to worship Father, Son, and Spirit 
as the eternal indivisible Jehovah. 

Accordingly, we have always agreed with those who 
would argue, that the plan of redemption was constructed 
with the design of revealing to the world the Trinity in 
the Godhead : so that whilst the thing done should be the 
deliverance of our race, the manner of doing it might 
involve the manifestation of those Divine Persons who had 
heretofore scarce had place in human theology. ^ It was a 
fuller discovery of the nature -of God, as well as the com- 

^ "Waterland, Bishop Bull, &c. 
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plete redemption of the nature of man, which was contem- 
plated in the arrangements made known to us by the 
Gospel ; the Son and the Spirit came forth from the 
obscurity in which they had been heretofore veiled, that 
they might show their essential Deity in the offices 
assumed, and establish a lasting claim to our love by the 
benefits conferred. And when Christ, in that prayer to 
His Father which occupies the seventeenth chapter of St. 
John's Gospel, and which was ojBfered but a short time 
before His crucifixion, entreated that He might be glorified 
with a glory which had originally been His, " And now, 
Father, glorify Thou me with Thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with Thee before the world was,"^ must 
He not have referred to a glory appertaining to His divine 
nature rather than to His human ] Whatever the glory 
that was about to descend on the manhood, it could not 
be described as a glory which He had had with the Father 
before the world was : His humanity was not then in 
being ; and we know not how in any but a most forced 
sense it could be said that Christ possessed, from all 
eternity, the glory which was to be given to the humanity 
not then produced. But if you consider our Lord as 
referring to His Divinity, it is not difficult to understand 
His petition. From everlasting He had been the Son of 
God; and, therefore, there had belonged to Him an 
immeasurable glory, a glory of which no creature could 
partake, inasmuch as it was derived from His being essen- 
tially divine. But, though essentially divine, He had not 
been manifested as divine : and hence the glory which had 
appertained to Him before the world was had not yet 
become conspicuous ; it was still, at least, partially con- 
cealed ; for creatures had not yet been fully taught that 

^ John xvii. 3. 
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they were to " honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father."^ But now He was on the point of being exalted ; 
and His prayer was, that He might be glorified with the 
very glory which He had originally possessed ; in other 
words, that He might be displayed to the world as actually 
divine, and thus might be openly, what He had all along 
been essentially, glorious with the glories of absolute 
Deity. 

And you must all confess that it is a great point with 
us as Christians, a point in comparison of which almost 
every other may be regarded as secondary, that the essential 
Deity of Christ should be fully demonstrated, and that 
there should be nothing to encourage the opinion that 
He was but a creature, however loftily endowed. But 
suppose that Christ had remained with us upon earth ; or 
suppose that, having ascended, and thus proved the com- 
pleteness of the redemption of our nature, He had returned 
to abide continually with His Church, would the covenanted 
recompense, so far as it consisted in the manifestation of 
His deity, have then been bestowed] Could Christ's 
equality with the Father have been shown convincingly 
to the world, whilst He still moved, in the form of a man, 
through scenes polluted by sin] To us it seems that, 
under such a dispensation as the present, the continued 
residence of the Mediator upon earth would practically 
be regarded as contradicting His divinity. The question 
would perpetually be asked, whether this being could 
indeed be essentially divine, who was left, century after 
century, in a state of humiliation ] for it must be humilia- 
tion for Deity to dwell in human form on this earth, so 
long at least as it is the home of wickedness and misery. 
And it would be nothing against this, that He was arrayed 

1 John v. 23. 
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with surpassing majesty, aud continually exhibited demon- 
strations of supremacy. The majesty, which moreover 
could only be seen by few at one time, would cease to 
dazzle when it had been often beheld; and the demonstra- 
tions of supremacy would lose their power after frequent 
repetition. And then you are to remember that, even if 
His essential Deity had been manifested to men. He must 
probably have been withdrawn from other ranks of intelli- 
gence : for would it not almost imply a separation, which 
cannot take place, of His divinity from His humanity, to 
suppose Him personally discovering His uncreated splen- 
dours in other parts of the universe, whilst He still dwelt 
in a body where He had suffered and died 1 

So then we cannot well see how there could have been 
the thorough manifestation of the divinity of the Son, 
which had been almost hidden under earlier dispensations, 
had not Christ ascended up on high, and taken His seat 
at the right hand of the Father. We stay not to inquire 
how far the glory which had been promised to His humanity 
might have been bestowed had there been nothing of this 
exaltation, or had it not been permanent. We confine 
ourselves to the glory which was to accrue to the divinity; 
for all our hopes rest on the demonstration which God 
gave, that Christ was His Son, co-eternal and co-equal 
with Himself. And if we were to ask evidence that He 
who had been crucified and buried was nevertheless a 
divine person, what should that evidence be] We would 
not ask the mere resurrection of this person, though that 
must of course form the first part of our proof. We would 
not ask His mere ascension ; for if He might not tarry in 
the heavens, we should doubt whether they were indeed 
His rightful home. We would ask that He might be 
received into the dwelling-place of God, and there and 
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thenco wield all the authority of Omnipotence. We 
would ask that angjel and archangel, principality and 
power, might gather round His throne, as they were wont 
to do round that of the Father, and render to Him, not- 
withstanding His human form, the homage which they 
render only to their Maker. We would ask that He 
should be withdrawn from mortal view, since Deity dwells 
"in light which no man can approach unto;"^ but that, 
from his inaccessible and invisible throne, He should direct 
all the affairs of this earth, hearing the prayers, supplying 
the wants, and fighting the battles of His Church, and 
thus giving us continued proofs of omnipresence as are to 
be found in the agencies of the material creation. And 
this is precisely the demonstration which has been fur- 
nished. On testimony, than which even that of the senses 
could not be more convincing, we believe that the Lord 
our Redeemer, the very person who sorrowed and suffered 
upon earth, is invested with all the honours, and exercises 
all the powers, of absolute Deity ; and that, though He 
still retains His human form, there has been committed to 
Him authority which no creature could wield, and there is 
given Him a homage which no creature could receive. 
What though the heavens have received Him out of our 
sight, there have come messages from those heavens 
informing us of His solemn enthronement as "King of 
kings, and Lord of 'lords;" and notes of the celestial 
minstrelsy are borne to mortal ears, celebrating the Son of 
the Virgin as the great " I am," who was, and is, and is 
to come. And it is in consequence of such messages that 
thousands and tens of thousands of the inhabitants of this 
earth bow at the name of Jesus; and that vast advances 
have already been made towards a splendid consummation, 

1 1 Tim. vi 16. 
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when the sun, in his circuit round our globe, shall shine 
on none but the worshippers of " the Lamb that was slain." ^ 
Is this a result in which we rejoice] Is it indeed cause 
of gladness to us that the divinity of the Son, veiled not 
only during the days of His humiliation in flesh but 
* throughout the ages which preceded the incarnation, has 
been gloriously manifested, so that He is known and wor- 
shipped as Godi Then if this be matter of rejoicing we 
must be prepared to be glad that in ascending from Olivet 
the Mediator ascends to fix His abode in the heavens. 
This full manifestation of divinity required heaven as its 
scene, and could not have been effected on the narrow and 
polluted stage of our earth. Yes, we must be glad that 
the ascending Saviour is not to return, because by not 
returning He is to show forih His Godhead. And, there- 
fore, we can again address the heavenly hosts, shining and 
beautiful beings who are marshalling the way in solemn 
pomp, for " the High Priest of our profession." ^ We know 
why ye, celestial troop, exult in His return. He ascends 
to be the light of your abode; and ye triumph in the 
thought that He is to be eternally with you. And even 
we can share your exultation, we from whom He departs, 
and who are no longer to be delighted by His presence. 
We feel that within the veil alone can His recompense be 
bestowed, a recompense which could not be withheld 
without the darkening of all our best hopes : let then our 
voices mingle with yours, for we too are ready to pom* 
forth the summons, " Lift up your heads, ye gates, and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory 
shall come in." 

But we must carry our argument yet further. Let it be 
supposed that the promised recompense might have been 

1 Rev. V. 12. « Heb. iii. 1. 
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fully conferred upon Christ, without His departure or 
absence — the recompense that was to belong to His divinity, 
as well as that of which His humanity was to be the sub- 
ject — we may still show that His ascension and exaltation 
should furnish us with great matter of rejoicing. It is 
clearly stated in Scripture that the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, as the guide and comforter of the Church, could 
not take place whilst Christ remained on earth. We are 
probably not competent to the discovering the reasons for 
this ; but if we consider the scheme of redemption as con- 
structed that it might manifest the three Persons of the 
Godhead, we may see a special fitness in the departure of 
the Son before the coming of the Spirit. You cannot 
imagine a more thorough manifestation of the Second and 
Third Persons than has thus been effected. The offices 
respectively sustained in the work of our redemption bring 
these Persons distinctly before us, and that too in the 
manner best adapted to gain for them our love and venera- 
tion. The Son, having humbled Himself for us and thus 
bound us to Himself by the closest ties, returned to take 
His seat in the heavens, and to be the object of worship 
to all ranks of intelligent being. The scene was thus left 
ready for the entrance of the Spirit, who came down with 
every demonstration of Almightiness, endowing the weak 
with superhuman powers, and instructing the illiterate in 
the mysteries of the GospeL We will not presume to 
say that there could not have been this manifestation of 
the Third Person in the Trinity had not the Second 
ascended and separated Himself from the Church, But 
at least we may urge that we have a facility in distinguish- 
ing the Persons, now that the office of One upon earth 
has succeeded to that of the other, which we could hardly 
have had, if those offices had been contemporaneously 
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discharged. Had the Son remained visibly with us we 
should probably have confounded His office with that of 
the Spirit : at all events we should not so readily have 
recognized a Trinity of Persons. Even as it is the Third 
Person is often practically almost hidden from us by the 
Second: what then would it have been had not the 
heavens received Christ, that the Holy Ghost might be 
alone in His great work of renewing our nature] 

But whatever may be our thoughts and conjectures, it 
is evidently the representation of Scripture that the Spirit 
could not have descended had not Christ returned to His 
Father and fixed His residence in heaven. St. John 
expressly speaks of the Holy Ghost as " not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified." ^ And our Lord 
Himself, desiring to comfort His disciples, who were over- 
whelmed with grief at the prospect of His departure, made 
this strong statement, " It is expedient for you that I go 
away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you."^ 
Here, as you must all perceive, it is distinctly asserted that 
the Comforter could not come unless Christ departed, 
whilst His coming is represented as of such moment to the 
Church that it would be advantageously procured even at 
the cost of that departure. 

"We are bound, therefore, in considering what reasons 
there may be to ourselves for rejoicing in the exaltation of 
Christ, to assume that this exaltation was indispensable to 
the descent of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and to 
his presence with the Church to expound and carry home 
the Gospel. And certainly, if we had no other reason to 
give why human voices should utter the summons of our 
text, this alone would suffice. Of what avail would it 
1 John vii. 39. * John xvi. 7, 
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liave "been to us, that the Son had humbled Himself, and 
wrestled, and died, on our behalf, had the Spirit not been 
given as a regenerating agent, to make effectual, in our 
own cases, what had been wrought out by Christ ] . Who 
but this Spirit enabled Apostles to combat the idolatries 
of the world, and gain a footing for Christianity on the 
earth] Who but this Spirit guided the pens of sacred 
historians, that distant ages might possess the precious 
record of the sayings and doings of the Eedeemer ] Who 
but this Spirit now makes the Bible intelligible, throwing 
on its pages supernatural light, so that they burn and 
glow with the truths of eternity ] Who but this Spirit 
convinces man of sin, produces in him that "godly 
sori'ow"^ which **worketh repentance," and leads to the 
putting faith in the alone propitiation 1 Who but this 
Spirit gradually withdraws the affections from what is 
perishable, animates by setting before the view the prizes 
of heaven, and so sanctifies fallen beings that they become 
meet for the unfading inheritance 1 Who but this Spirit 
comforts the mourning, confirms the wavering, directs the 
doubting, sustains the dying 1 The ofiQce of the Son may 
indeed be more ostensible ; it may more easily commend 
itself to our attention, because discharged in the form of a 
man; but he can know little of vital, practical Christianity, 
who supposes it more important than that of the Spirit. 
What the Son did for us was valuable, because to be 
followed by what the Spirit does : take away the agency 
uf the Third Person, and we are scarce benefited by the 
agony of the Second. And if then it were an act of 
mercy, not to be measured, that the Son of God descended 
to bear the punishment of our sins ; it was no less an act 
involving all our happiness, that He departed to send 

1 2 Cor. vii. 10. 
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down the Comforter. Shall we then join in the chorus of 
angels, when they throng the firmament in honour of the 
birth of the Redeemer, and shall we be silent when they 
celebrate His return to the presence of His Father ] No ; 
if we have any value for Christianity as set up in the 
heart, and regulating the life, the departure of the Media- 
tor will as much move our gladness as His coming. We 
are thankful that intrepid preachers were found, who, in 
the face of danger and death, carried the cross into every 
district of the earth. We are thankful that we were not 
left to the uncertainties and errors of oral tradition, but 
that we have a volume in our hands with the broad signet 
of inspiration. We are thankful that men can repent, 
that they can be converted from the error of their ways, 
that they can " lay hold on the hope set before them," ^ 
that they can "live soberly and righteously," ^ die peace- 
fully, and enter heaven triumphantly. But for all this 
we are practically as much indebted to the Spirit as to the 
Son. All this is virtually owing, not to the presence, but 
to the absence of the Mediator : and, therefore, wiU we 
hearken for the song of cherubim and seraphim, as, with 
every indication of joy, they meet and encircle the ascend- 
ing Head of the Church ; and even from earth shall be 
heard a summons, as though from the voices of those who 
are full of exultation, "Lift up your heads, 0.ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in." 

Now we would recur for a few moments, in winding up 
this great subject of discourse, to the lirst reason which 
we gave why men should rejoice in the ascension of Christ. 
We spoke of this ascension as the ascension of our nature, 
so that the entrance of Christ into heavenly places was 
1 Heb. VL 18. a Tit. ii. 12. 
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the proof of our restoration to favour, and the pledge of 
our final admission into the paradise of God. And how 
noble, how elevating, is the thought, that it was indeed 
as our forerunner, as our representative, that Jesus passed 
into the presence of His Father. How glorious to take 
our stand, as it were, on the Mount of Olives, to gaze on 
the Mediator as He wings His flight towards regions into 
which shall enter nothing that defileth, and to feel that 
He is cleaving a way for us, the fallen and polluted, that 
we too may enter the celestial city. What were the words 
which angels addressed to the disciples as they strained 
their vision to catch another glimpse of their departing 
Lord ? " Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven 1 This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him 
go. into heaven."^ Then the ascension should cause our 
minds to go forward, and fix themselves on the second 
advent of the Lord. Waste not your time, the angels 
seem to say, in regrets that your Master is taken from 
your view ; rather let faith anticipate a moment, when, 
" in like manner," with the clouds for His chariot, and 
flying "on the wings of the wind,"^ He shall return to 
the earth from which He has just now departed. The 
gates shall again lift up their heads ; the everlasting doors 
shall be opened ; and the King of glory, who now enters 
to assume the sovereignty won by His suflerings and 
death, shall come forth in all the pomp, and with all the 
power, of the anointed Judge of human kind. 

He shall come forth in the very character under which 
admission is claimed for Him in the text, "The Lord 
strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle." As yet 
there have been accomplished but a portion of the Old 

1 Acta L 11. « Psa. civ. 3. 

H. M 
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Testament types : the High Priest has offered the sacrifice, 
and carried the blood within the veil ; but He has not 
yet returned to bless the gathered multitude. The cry, 
however, shall yet be heard at midnight ; and " the Lord 
strong and mighty " shall approach to confound every 
enemy, and complete the salvation of His Church. And 
if we would be "found of Him in peace "^ on this His 
return, we must see to it that we provide our lamps with 
oil in the days of our strength. I do not know a more 
awful part of Scripture than the parable of the ten virgins, 
to which, as you will perceive, we here make allusion. 
"We are always fearful of dwelling too strongly on the 
minuter parts of a parable; but there is something so 
singular in the fact, that the foolish virgins went to seek 
oil so soon as they heard of the bridegroom's approach, 
but were nevertheless excluded, that we dare not pass it 
by as conveying no lesson. If the parable admit of being 
applied, as we suppose it must in a modified sense, to the 
circumstances of our death, does it not seem to say that a 
repentance to which we are driven by the approach of 
dissolution will not be accepted 1 The foolish virgins sought 
not for oil tHl alarmed by tidings that the bridegroom was 
at hand ; and many think that it will be enough if they 
give heed to religion when they shall have reason to 
apprehend that their last day is not distant. But the 
foolish virgins, although, as it would seem, they obtained 
oil, were indignantly shut out from the banquet ; what, 
then, is to become of sinners, who, in the day of sickness, 
compelled by the urgency of their case, and frighted by 
the nearness of their end, show something like sorrow, and 
profess something like faith 1 

I own that nothing makes me think so despondingly of 

1 2 Pet iii. 14. 
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those who wholly neglect God till they feel themselves 
dying, as this rejection of the virgins, who would not 
begin to seek oil till they found the bridegroom at hand, 
and then obtained it in vain. It is as though God said, 
If you will not seek Me in health, if you will not think 
of Me till sickness tell you that you must soon enter My 
presence, I will surely reject you : when you knock at the 
door and say, "Lord, Lord, open to us,"^ I will answer 
from within, " I never knew you; depart, depart from Me." 
We dare not dwell upon this : we have a hundred other 
reasons for being suspicious of what is called death-bed 
repentance ; but this seems to make that repentance — ay, 
though the death be that of consumption, and the patient 
linger for months vrith his senses about him, and his time 
apparently given to the duties of religion — of no avail 
whatever : for if the man obstinately neglected God till 
alarmed by the hectic spot on his cheek, that hectic spot 
was to him what the midnight cry was to the virgins, the 
signal that the bridegroom was near ; and what warrant 
have we that God will admit him to the feast, if the five 
virgins were excluded with every mark of abhorrence, 
though they sought for oil, and bought it, and brought it ? 
We bring before you this very awful suggestion, that 
none of you may think it too soon to prepare to meet the 
Saviour whose ascension we have commemorated, and for 
whose return we are directed to look. Let all the young 
and the old be ever on the watch, with the loins girt, the 
lamps trimmed, and the lights burning. Let not that day 
overtake any of us "as a thief," ^ as a thief, not more 
because coming stealthily and unexpectedly, than because 
it will strip us of our confidence, and leave us defenceless. 
But if we now give diligence to " add to our faith virtue, 
1 Matt. XXV. 11. « 1 Thess. v. 2. 
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and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance ;"i 
if we labour to be " found of Him in peace," ^ appropriat- 
ing to ourselves His promises, only as we find ourselves 
conformed to His precepts ; then let " the Lord strong 
and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle," appear in the 
heavens ; we shall be " caught up to meet Him in the air, 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord."^ Glorious trans- 
formation ! glorious translation ! I seem already to behold 
the wondrous scene. The sea and the land have given up 
their dead; the quickened myriads have been judged 
according to their works. And now an innumerable 
company, out of aU nations and tribes and tongues, ascend 
with the Mediator towards the kingdom of His Father. 
Can it be that these, who were bom children of wrath, 
who were long enemies to Grod by wicked works, are to 
enter the bright scenes of paradise ? Yes, He who leads 
them has washed them in His blood ; He who leads them 
has sanctified them by His Spirit ; and now you may hear 
His voice in the summons, " Lift up your heads, ye 
gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and these, 
My ransomed ones, shall come in, and behold, and share 
My glories." 

1 2 Pet. i. 6. > 2 Pet. iii 14. » 1 Thess. iv. 17. 



SERMON VIII 



THE SPIRIT UPON THE WATERS^ 



*' %xiA ti^e eartf; ^a» ^tf^ottt form and boiD ; aitir trarfmess ^as upon 
tfre {isce of tf^e Deep* %x^ tf^e spirit of ffioH motoeH upon % face of tf^e 
biatew/'— Gen. L 2. 

WE are required on this day by the ordinance of the 
Church to consider specially the Person and Work 
of the Third Person in the Trinity. The present festival 
is in commemoration of that great event the Pentecostal 
effusion of the Spirit, an event not inferior in importance 
to the incarnation of the Son. We say not inferior in im- 
portance, for it would avail us little that redemption ha« 
been achieved by one Divine Person if it were not applied 
or made effectual by another. There is so much to fix and 
even engross our attention in the work of the Son ; the 
humiliation, the sufferings, and the success, are so con- 
spicuous and confounding, that we may easily become 
comparatively unmindful of what we owe to the Father 
and the Spirit, though the persons of the Trinity are not 
more one in essence and dignity, than in their claim on our 
love and their title to our veneration. 

^ The outline of this Sermon has been partly derived from that of 
a discourse by Dr. Donne on the last clause of the verse. 
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It is of great worth, therefore, that the Church has in- 
stituted such commemorations as the present: for by 
bringing before us in succession the mysteries of our faith 
and the various blessings provided for our race, they do 
much towards preventing our dwelling on one doctrine or 
benefit to the exclusion of others which deserve equal 
thought. There would have been the same stupendous- 
ness and virtue in the work of the Son, if it had never 
been followed by the descent of the Spirit. But then, if 
it be true that our hearts are naturally averse from God 
and holiness, so that of ourselves we are unable to repent 
and lay hold on the proflfei'ed but conditional deliverance, 
of what use is it that such costly provision has been made 
on our behalf, unless there be also provision for our being 
strengthened to make it our own ] Thus such festivals as 
Christmas and Easter, and such commemorations as Grood 
Friday, though they might remind us of sublime and 
awful things, would bring before us nothing that could be 
practically of worth to fallen creatures, if they were not to 
be followed by a Whit-Snnday, when might be celebrated 
the coming down of a divine agent to renew the corrupt 
nature. On this day the Third Person of the Trinity de- 
scended to tabernacle upon earth as on Christmas day 
the Second was " found in fashion as a man."^ And not 
deeper nor more abundant should be our gratitude, that 
" for us men and for our salvation," the " "Word was made 
flesh," 2 than that " with the sound as of a rushing mighty 
wind,"^ the Comforter came to take the things of Christ 
and show them to the souL 

We have endeavoured on former recurrences of the pro- 
sent solemnity to explain to you the scriptural doctrine as 
to the Person and work of the Holy Ghost. We have 

1 Phil. ii. 8. » John i. U. » Acts ii. 2. 
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laboured to show you that tho Spirit of God is not, as 
some have vainly taught, a mere quality, attribute, or pro- 
perty of God, but in the strictest sense a Divine Person, 
possessing the divine nature, filling divine offices, and per-, 
forming divine acts. And as to the works of this Person 
we have described it to be that of renovating and sancti- 
fying our nature ; so that by seoret suggestions and im- 
pulses, by exciting good desires, by strengthening our 
powers and rectifying our affections, by quickening our 
understandings to the perception of truth, and inclining 
our wills to obedience. He restores in us the lost' image of 
God, and fits us for " the inheritance of the saints in 
light. "^ Statements such as these with regard to the per- 
sonality and offices of the Holy Ghost, have been so fre- 
quently laid before you that we can hardly consider their 
repetition necessary. We shall not therefore employ the 
present opportunity in proving what we may believe that 
you admit, or explaining what we may hope that you 
understand. But we will go back to the earliest times, 
and see whether even then, ere this creation rose in its 
beauty, the Spirit of God was not mightily energetic, per- 
forming such wonders on inanimate matter as imaged the 
yet stranger which He was afterwards to perform upon 
mind. 

It is not, however, that we design to lay great stress on 
arguments in support of the doctrine of the Trinity which 
have been fetched from the very commencement of the 
Bible. We will only glance at those arguments. You 
are probably aware that in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, where it is said " In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth," the Hebrew word translated 
** God" is in the plural, whilst that rendered " created" 

1 CoL i. 12. 
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is in the singular. From this it has been argiied, with 
much appearance of truth, that Moses announces in the 
very first line of his writings a plurality of persons in tlie 
Godhead ; for on what supposition are we to explain the 
combination of a plural noun with a singular verb, unless 
we allow that God may be spoken of in the plural, bo- 
cause th^*e are several persons in the Godhead, and at the 
same time in the singular, because those persons constitute 
the one indivisible Jehovah] If we had nothing but this 
verbal criticism on which to rest the doctrine of a plurality 
of persons in the Godhead we might feel it insufficient for 
so weighty a superstructure. But we may fairly say that, 
when we have proved the doctrine on less questionable 
evidence, there can be no reason for our rejecting this 
auxiliary testimony, a testimony peculiarly interesting from 
the place in which it occurs, seeing that the Bible thus 
commences with an intimation of the Trinity in unity. 

And it is remarkable that having thus hinted at there 
being several persons in the Godhead, Moses immediately 
proceeded to speak of one of these persons, and to ascribe 
to Him a great office in the construction of this globe. If 
indeed this were the only passage in which we found men- 
tion of the Spirit of God, we should hardly be warranted 
in concluding from it the personality and Deity of the 
Holy Ghost. Had our text stood alone it might perhaps 
with justice have been said, that nothing more was in- 
tended by the Spirit of God than an energy or quality ap- 
pertaining to God. But when we have fortified ourselves 
from other Scriptures with abundant evidence that the 
Spirit is a person, and that too a Divine Person, it is 
highly interesting to turn to the opening of the Bible, and 
there to find this agent introduced into the business of 
creation — the earliest historian combining with the latest 
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f " evangelist to proclaim liis title and to ascribe to Him 
operations which are beyond finite power. And if you 
further recollect how in VSf^rious parts of the New Testa- 
ment the work of creation is distinctly attributed to 
Christ as the eternal Son or Word of God, and then 
observe the same work ascribed in the first page of Scrip- 

,. . ture to the Spirit of God, you can hardly fail to allow 
that the great doctrine of the Trinity pervades the whole 
Bible: it is not indeed stated everywhere so distinctly 
that it cannot be overlooked ; but it may easily be de- 
tected in passages whose witness to it might be doubtful 
if we were not certified by others of its truth. 

But it is very important that in our contests for funda- 
mental articles of faith we should not rest on weak or 
dubious arguments. An insufficient defence is a great in- 
jury to truth. Whilst then we believe that there really 
are traces of the doctrine of the Trinity in the passages to 
which we have referred, and in similar which might be 
adduced, we should hold it unwise to lay much stress upon 
them in debate with the Unitarian. They are not our 
strong points, and we give him an advantage by insisting 
on our weaker. Thus, for example, we may be ourselves 
quite persuaded that the recorded appearance of God to 
Abraham in the plain of Mamre, was a manifestation to 
that patriarch of the Trinity in unity. Three men appeared, 
and yet only the Lord is said to have appeared : and each 
of the three persons used language or did things which went 
to the proving Him divine. Our Church accordingly 
fixes as one of the lessons for Trinity Sunday the chapter 
which contains the account of this appearance. Still, 
though we may be quite satisfied that there was thus 
given a symbolical notice of the doctrine' of the Trinity, 
we would not attach weight to it in arguing with the 
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opponent of the doctrine : we feel that he might easily 
urge many specious objections, and that we should take 
dangerous ground by appealing to an occurrence whose 
significative character is not asserted in Scripture. 

But whilst we thus caution you against taking as suffi- 
cient arguments what after all may be only doubtful in- 
timations, we may yet affirm it both pleasing and profitable 
to mark what may be called the first hints of truths which 
were to be afterwards clearly revealed. There is all the 
difierence between what will be likely to work conviction 
in an adversary, and what may minister to the confidence 
of a believer. And if the Unitarian will not go with me 
into patriarchal times, and trace on the yet young creation 
the vestiges of an incarnate Deity, it may tend greatly to 
the strengthening my own faith and the heightening my 
own joy that I can follow " the Angel of the covenant," 
as He appears and disappears amongst the fathers of our 
race : and though I may not count it safe to rest the doc- 
trine of the Trinity on the earliest inspired records, I may 
observe with delight that God spake in the plural number 
when He formed Adam of the dust, and be confirmed in 
my creed by hearing that, whilst the earth was " without 
form and void," " the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters."^ 

But we will now leave this more general discussion and 
confine ourselves to the examination of the words of our 
text. We shall hereafter give you reasons for considering 
that these words admit of a twofold application — to na- 
tural things and to spiritual. At present we assume this, 
and therefore announce the two following as pur topics of 
discourse — ^the first, the moving of God's Spirit on the 
waters of the material creation ; the second, His moving 

1 Gen. L 2. 
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on waters of whicli these may be regarded as in some de- 
gree typical 

Now there has been much anxiety felt in modem times 
by the supporters of revelation on account of alleged dis- 
coveries in science, which apparently contradict the Mosaic 
record of the creation. We had been accustomed to con- 
clude with the Bible for our guide that this globe was not 
quite six thousand years old ; that six thousand years ago 
the matter of which it is composed was not in existence, 
much less was it the home of animal or vegetable life. 
We had been accustomed to think that unless man had 
fallen there would have been no decay and no death in 
this creation, so that every beast of the field would have 
walked in immortal strength, and every tree of the forest 
have waved in immortal verdure. But modem science is 
quite counter to these our suppositions and conclusions : 
for the researches of the geologist oblige us to assign mil- 
lions rather than thousands of years as the age of this 
globe, and to allow it to have been tenanted by successive 
tribes of living things long before the time when man was 
summoned into being. 

It would in no sense be fitting that we should here ex- 
amine the facts or the reasonings by which the geologist 
substantiates his position. But we are bound to declare 
our persuasion that to any candid mind, the facts and the 
reasonings, duly scmtinized and weighed, must appear quite 
conclusive : so that every student of the structure, every 
inquirer into the phenomena of the globe on which we 
dwell, must, we think, be almost forced to acknowledge that 
the earth bears on itself dates which prove well-nigh im- 
measurable antiquity, and contains the relics of animated 
tribes whose existence can never be brought within the 
limits of human chronology. It is of no avail that we 
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shut our eyes to the progress of science and entrench our- 
selves within old interpretations of Scripture. We must 
go forward with the general advance of knowledge, for 
unless theology can at least keep pace with philosophy it 
shall hardly be able to cope with infidelity. 

And for our own part we have no fear that any dis- 
coveries of science will really militate against the dis- 
closures of Scripture. We remember how in darker days 
ecclesiastics set themselves against philosophers who were 
investigating the motions of the heavenly bodies, appre- 
hensive that the new theories were at variance with the 
Bible, and therefore resolved to denounce them as heresies 
and stop their spread by persecution. But truth triumphed, 
bigotry and ignorance could not long prevail to the hiding 
from the world the harmonious marchings of stars and 
planets ; and ever since the philosophy which laid open 
the wonders of the universe hath proved herself the hand- 
maid of the revelation which divulged secrets far beyond 
her gaze. And thus we are persuaded shall it always be : 
science may scale new heights and explore new depths ; 
but she shall bring back nothing from her daring and suc- 
cessful excursions which will not, when rightly understood, 
yield a fresh tribute of testimony to the Bible. Infidelity 
may watch her progress with eagerness, exulting in the 
thought that she is furnishing facts with which the Chris- 
tian system may be strongly assailed ; but the champions 
of revelation may confidently attend her in every marchj 
assured that she will find nothing which contradicts, if it 
do not actually confirm, the Word which they know to be 
divine. 

For though it may be true that we have no right to 
look in the Bible for instruction in natural things, it 
appears to us equally true that we have a right to expect 
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that it will contain nothing that is false in reference to 
any subject whatever. It does not profess to treat of 
natural things ; and, therefore, it would be unjust to open 
it with the expectation that natural things will be explained 
in its pages. But it does profess to be throughout an 
inspired document, and therefore to contain nothing but 
truth ; and we think it, on this account, most just to 
expect that, if it ever make a reference, however incidental, 
to natural things, the reference will be one which may be 
tested by all scientific discoveries, and proved in thorough 
consistence therewith. We count it most important that 
this distinction should be borne in mind ; for whilst we 
hold that it would be no argument against revelation, if it 
were wholly silent on the structure of the earth and the 
motions of the heavens — seeing that its object is to unfold 
to us yet deeper things — ^we equally hold that it would be 
an argument against it if it ever spake of these matters in a 
way that would not bear being confronted with ascertained 
truths. It is thus with regaixi to the discoveries of the 
geologist. We should have had no right to require, as a 
necessary part of a revelation from God, an account of the 
formation of our material system. The Bible might per- 
haps have been complete for all moral purposes, if there 
had been no such account on its pages. But if the inspired 
writer take upon himself to give an account of the forma- 
tion of the earth and the heavens, we have full right to 
expect that his account will be thoroughly accurate ; and 
we cannot but think, that if this account were absolutely 
irreconcileable with established conclusions of geology, 
some cause would be given for questioning whether Moses 
wrote under the guidance of the Spirit of God. 

But there has not yet been, and we are sure there never 
will be, made out the impossibility of reconciling the 
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discoveries of geology with the Mosaic account of the 
creation. We would adopt the statement which has been 
increasingly adopted and supported by our divines, that 
the two first verses of the book of Genesis have no imme- 
diate connexion with those that follow. They describe 
the first creation of matter ; but, so far as anything to the 
contrary is stated, a million of ages may have elapsed 
between this first creation and God's saying, " Let there 
be light," ^ and proceeding to mould matter into a dwelling- 
place for man. You cannot show that the third verse is 
necessarily consecutive on the two first, so that what is 
recorded in the one may not be separated, by a long inter- 
val, from what is recorded in the others. On the contrary, 
it is clear that the interval may be wholly indefinite quite 
as long as geology can possibly ask for all those mighty 
transformations, those ponderous successions, of which it 
afi&rms that it can produce indubitable evidence. And we 
cannot but observe the extreme accuracy of the scriptural 
language. It seems to be nowhere said that in six days 
God created the heavens and the earth ; but, as in the 
fourth commandment, that "in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth. "^ Creation was the act of bringing out 
of nothing the matter of which all things were constructed ; 
and this was done before the six days ; afterwards, and 
during the six days, God made the heaven and the earth ; 
He moulded, that is, and formed into different bodies the 
matter which He had long ago created. And it is no ob- 
jection to this that God is said to have created man on the 
sixth day, for you afterwards read that " God formed man 
of the dust of the ground :"^ so that it was of pre-existent 
matter that Adam was composed. We seem, therefore, 
warranted in saying that with the third verse of the first 

1 Gen. I 8. « Exod."xx. 11. « Gen. ii. 7. 
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chapter of Genesis commences the account of the production 
of the present order and system of things ; and that to this 
Moses confines himself, describing the earth as made ready 
for man, without stopping to speak of its previous con- 
ditions. But since he does not associate the first creation 
of matter with this preparation of the globe for its rational 
inhabitants, he in no degree opposes the supposition that 
the globe existed immeasurably before man, that it under- 
went a long series of revolutions, was tenanted by animals, 
and clothed with vegetation. 

And though you may think it strange that there should 
have been death before there had been sin, you are to 
remember that there is nothing in the Bible to inform us 
that animals die because man was disobedient. We may 
have been accustomed to think so, but we do not see how 
it Can be proved. And when you observe that whole 
tribes of animals are made to prey upon others, this species 
being manifestly designed for the food of that, you will 
perhaps find it hard to believe that every living thing was 
originally meant to live for ever ; you will ask something 
better than a popular persuasion, ere you conclude that the 
insect of a day was intended to be immortal ; or that what 
is the appointed sustenance of a stronger race was also 
appointed to be actually indestructible. 

These, then, are the general views which we think fur- 
nished by, or at least consistent with our text and the 
preceding verse. We take these verses as the only record 
which God hath been pleased to give of a mysterious, and 
probably immense period, whose archives are found by the 
scientific eye sculptured on the rocks or buried in the 
caves of the earth. They refer to ages, in comparison per- 
haps of which the human chronology is but a span, and of 
which, though we have received no written history, we 
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can read the transautions in the fuel which we heap on our 
fires, and in the bones which we dig from our hills. And 
there appears to us something surpassingly sublime in the 
thought that our text may be thus the general description 
of an indefinite interval, from the creation of matter to the 
production of man. We do not know a grander contem- 
plation than that to which the mind is summoned when 
required to consider this globe as of an antiquity which 
almost baffles calculation, and as having been prepared by 
changes which may have each occupied a series of ages for 
the residence of beings created in the image of God. We 
know, of course, that however far back we carry the origin 
of all things, there must have been a moment when God 
was literally alone in immensity ; and that the longest, as 
well as the shortest, reach of time, must be as nothing in 
comparison of eternity. But, nevertheless, to minds con- 
stituted as our own, there is something inconceivably 
more commanding in the thought that the earth has existed 
for ages which are not to be reckoned, and that from time 
immemorial it has been a theatre for the display of divine 
power and benevolence, than in this, that it ros^ out of 
nothing six thousand years ago. In the one case, but not 
in the other, we assign to the agency of God an immea- 
surable period, a period throughout which there have been 
swarms of animated things which only God could have 
produced, and only God could have sustained ; and thus 
represent Deity as pouring forth the riches of His wisdom 
and goodness, and gathering in the tribute of mute homage 
fix)m unnumbered tribes, when perhaps there were yet no 
seraphim to hymn His praises, and no cherubim to execute 
His wilL 

It is when surveyed under the point of view thus indi- 
cated that our text appears most interesting and imposing. 
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It is not, we suppose, the record of a solitary interference 
of creative might, but of a series of amazing involutions, 
each of which was effected hy the immediate agency of the 
Spirit of (jod. The earth passed from one state to another, 
islands and continents and waters assuming different forms 
and proportions, and being successively fitted for different 
living tribes. And, on each transition, there may have been 
such an overthrow of the previous system, and such an ap- 
proximation towards the original chaos, that the earth may 
have been " without form and void," and darkness may 
have rested upon " the face of the deep." But, in each case, 
" the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters."^ 
The word is rather " brooded over the waters," as a hen 
extending her wings, that vital warmth may be communi- 
cated and the egg resolve itself into a living thing. The 
Spirit of God, whose especial office it is to impart life and 
vigour, so acted on the inert and insensible particles of 
the elemental mass, as to imprint on them those laws and 
infuse into them those properties which were to constitute 
what we are wont to call nature, under each successive dis- 
pensation. It was not that matter had any power or ten- 
dency, of itself, from its own inherent energies and 
qualities, to assume certain forms and mingle in certain 
combinations. It was only that a vivifying Spirit busied 
itself with its innumerable atoms, communicating to each 
precisely what would fit it for its part or place in the new 
order of things, so that sea, and land, and air might swarm 
with the productions which God appointed to succeed to 
the extinct And thus may revolution after revolution 
have been effected, not so much through the operation of 
second causes as through the mysterious but mighty brood- 
ing of that Celestial Agent who still acts as the vivifier, 

1 Gen. i 2. 
IL N 
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and still extracts order and beauty from the moml chaos 
of humanity. One condition of the globe and its inhabi- 
tants may have succeeded to another, till at length the 
time approached when God had determined the production 
of a being who was to wear His likeness and to act as His 
vicegerent. Then was the earth once more mantled with 
darkness : land and water were confounded : and the 
various tribes of animated nature perished in the elemental 
war. But a resistless agency was at work permeating the 
shapeless and boiling mass, and preparing it for edicts to 
be issued on what we ordinarily call the six days of crea- 
tion. The globe was henceforward to be the dv/elling- 
place of rational, yea, immortal beings ; it must therefore 
be impregnated with a fertility, and enamelled with a 
beauty, to which it had been heretofore a stranger; and 
nobler things must walk its fields, and haunt its waters, 
fit subjects of a ruler who was to bear his Maker's image. 
With the adapting matter to this loftier and more glorious 
state of things was the Third Person of the Trinity charged, 
the agent, as we suppose, in every former revolution. And 
when, at divine command, the earth brought forth the 
fresh green grass, and trees hung at once with varied fruit 
and foliage; and the waters teemed with the moving 
species that have life ; and the dry land and the air were 
crowded with stately and beautiful creatures waiting the 
appearance of their appointed lord, — oh, it was not that 
there were natural processes which had gradually wrought 
out the chambers and furniture of a magnificent palace : it 
was rather that whilst " the earth was without form and 
void," the Spirit of God had " moved upon the face of the 
waters." 

But we have now to ask your attention to wholly dif- 
ferent truths. We proposed, in the second place, to pass 
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from natural to spiritual things, and to consider our text 
in a figurative sense. We were, however, to give you 
reasons that might justify the twofold application of the 
passage. It may suffice to observe that the work attributed 
to the Holy Spirit in the text may serve as a type of that 
which this divine agent came down at Pentecost to per- 
form. The Gospel of St. John commences in the same 
strain, and with the same sublime abruptness, as the book 
of Genesis : as though the historians of the New Testa- 
ment and of the Old had to give the narratives of similar 
creations. • And forasmuch as that moral change which 
passes upon those who become heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven, is described in the Bible as nothing less than a 
new creation, and is moreover ascribed to the agency of 
that Spirit which brooded over the v/aters of the primitive 
chaos, there can, at least, be nothing unreasonable in the 
supposition that a typical character attaches, in some degree, 
to the scriptural account of the formation of all things. 

You will find it, we believe, to have been the general 
opinion of the Fathers of the Church, that the waters 
of which we read in the very beginning of the Bible 
were a figure of those of Baptism : so that, as the world 
may be said to have been produced from the waters on 
which the Spirit first moved, the Church may be said 
to come forth from those sacramental waters whose virtue 
is derived from that selfsame Spirit's brooding. In ac- 
cordance with such opinion, we believe it to be specially 
in and through the sacrament of Baptism that the Holy 
Ghost acts in renovating the nature which became corrupt 
through apostasy. We deprecate, indeed, as much as any 
man, the so ascribing virtue to a Sacrament, that those 
who have partakon of it may be led to feel sure that they 
need no other change, no greater moral amelioration, than 



^ 
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has been thereby effected or procured. But, without 
doing this, we may attribute to Baptism ^regenerating 
efl&cacy. We would ourselves be constantly using and 
pressing upon others the use of the collect of our Church 
for Christmas-day, in which the prayer is, " Grant that 
we, being regenerate and made thy children by adc»ption 
and grace, may daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit,'* a 
prayer in which the supplicants undeniably represent 
themselves as already regenerate and adopted into Grod's 
family; but in which, nevertheless, they ask for daily 
renewal, and that too through the workings of God's 
Spirit: The Church here evidently distinguishes between 
regeneration and renewal, just as the Apostle does when 
he speaks of being saved by " the washing of regeneration, 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost ;"i regeneration, you 
observe, being closely associated with water — " the wash- 
ing of regeneration" — and not confounded with that reno- 
vation which the Holy Spirit effects in true believers. K, 
then, the Church says that regeneration takes place at 
baptism, she does not say that no renewal is needed 
besides this regeneration; why, therefore, should the 
Church be taunted, as though she attached inordinate 
value to a Sacrament, and taught men, that because 
sprinkled in infancy, they stand in need of no farther 
change? 

That the Chureh of England does hold and does teach 
baptismal regeneration, would never, we must venture to 
think, havo been disputed, had not men been anxious to 
remain in her communion, and yet to make her formularies 
square with their own private notions. The words put 
into the mouth of the officiating minister immediately 
after every baptism, " Seeing now, dearly beloved, that 

* Tit iii 6. 
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this child is regenerate," seem too distinct to be explained 
away, and too general for any of those limitations by 
which some would restrict them. You may tell me that 
the Church speaks only in the judgment of charity, on the 
supposition that there has beeji genuine faith in those who 
have brought the infant to the font. But, even on this 
modified view, the Church holds baptismal regeneration : 
she holds that, if not invariably, yet under certain circum- 
stances, infants are regenerate only because baptized. We 
cannot however admit that the language is only the 
language of that charity which " hopeth all things." Had 
the Church not designed to go further than this she might 
have said, " Seeing that we may charitably believe," or, 
" Seeing that we may charitably hope that this child is 
regenerate :" she could never have ventured on the broad 
unqualified declaration, a declaration to be made whenso- 
ever the sacrament of baptism has been administered, 
"Seeing that this child is regenerate;" and then have 
gone on to require of the congregation to express their 
gratitude in such words as these, " We yield thee hearty 
thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to 
regenerate this infant with Thy Holy Spirit" We really 
think that no fair, no straightforward dealing can get rid 
of the conclusion, that the Church holds what is called 
baptismal regeneration. You may dislike the doctrine : 
you may wish it expunged from the Prayer Book ; but so 
long as I subscribe to that Prayer Book, and so long as I 
officiate according to the forms of that Prayer Book, I do 
not see how I can be commonly honest and yet deny that 
every baptized person is on that account regenerate. 

But then if you charge on the Church that, because she 
holds this, she holds that every baptized person has so 
undergone, that he must retain all the moral change 
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necessary for admission into Heaven, you overlook other 
parts of the baptismal service which strongly rebut your 
accusation. No sooner has the Church pronounced the 
infant regenerate than she asks the prayers of the people, 
that " this child may lead the rest of his life according to 
this beginning" — evidently intimating her belief that, 
though regenerate, the child may possibly not go on to 
that renewal of nature which alone can secure godly living. 
And what are we to say of the appointment of sponsors, 
parties from whom the Church requires vows in the name 
of the child, and to whom she commits the instruction of 
the child, if not that the Church feels that, whatever the 
benefits conferred by baptism, they remove not the 
necessity for the use of all those means by which sinners 
may be brought nigh to God, and upheld in a state of 
acceptance? The Church then holds that baptism re- 
generates ; but the Church does not hold that all who are 
thus regenerate, can never need any further moral change 
in order to fitness for Heaven. 

And we freely own that we know not how, consistently 
with Scripture, the Church could do otherwise than main- 
tain that what is called the second birth is effected at 
baptism. Our Lord's words are very explicit, " Except a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven."^ It can hardly be disputed 
that the being "bom of water" refers to baptism — any 
other interpretation must be so strained, that to mention 
would be to refute it. But if we are " born of water" in 
baptism, do you mean to say that it is at some other time 
that we are "bom of the Spirit?" Then there is a third 
bii*th as well as a second ; and of this I do not think we 
read in any part of Scripture. The water and the Spirit 

^ John iii. 5. 
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seem compared to two agents which meet in order to the 
production of a new creature. The birth spoken of is not 
from the water by itself, neither is it from the Spirit by 
itself : the simile would hardly have been dmwn from a 
birth, had there not been agencies which might be said to 
combine, and which might therefore be likened to parents. 
Hence, if it be in baptism that we are "born of water," it 
must also be in baptism that we are "born of the Spirit" 
— otherwise you make Christ speak of two births where 
He manifestly speaks only of one ; and you represent 
Him moreover as using a simile which is scarcely in place, 
unless two agencies unite to effect a result. 

We believe then, in accordance with the doctrine of our 
Church, a doctrine of whose agreement with Scripture we 
are thoroughly persuaded, that every baptized person has 
entered, in virtue of his baptism, on a condition so different 
from his natural, become entitled to such privileges, and 
endowed with such grace, that he may be described as re- 
generate, or born again from above. He may fail to be 
finally advantaged by this adoption into God's visible 
family. He many not be trained up as a member of that 
family should be trained; there may be no attempt at 
making use of his privileges, none at acquiring or cherish- 
ing the dispositions which should characterize God's 
children, none at consolidating and perpetuating that 
membership which was derived to him by his initiation 
into the Church. But this is only saying that, having 
been made a child of God, he may fail at last to be an heir 
of the kingdom through failing to conform himself to the 
known will, and to improve the offered mercies of his 
Father in Heaven. He may be reckoned with the sons 
because he has been regenerated, and nevertheless bo 
disinherited at last, because he has never laboured after, 
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and therefore never acquired, that thbrongh moral renewal 
of which his regeneration was at once the pledge and the 
commencement. 

Let us pause for a moment and endeavour to explain 
how it comes to pass that there is so little of visible 
efficacy in the sacrament of baptism. We would illustrate 
from the account of the restoration of the daughter of 
Jairus : Christ raised her from the dead by miracle; but 
immediately commanded that means should be used for 
sustaining the life thus supernaturally communicated. 
" And her spirit came again, and she arose straightway ; 
and He commanded to give her meat."^ We can gather 
the history of the unconverted amongst you from this 
simple narrative. Whilst they were yet young, too young 
to feel or act for themselves, their parents were conscious 
that they laboured under great moral sickness, a sickness 
which was even unto death ; and they went therefore to 
Jesus, and besought Him to make them whole. And 
by command of the great Physician were the children 
sprinkled with the waters of baptism, and thus made 
members of His Church, and heirs of His kingdom. Here 
was miracle : the child of wrath became a child of God : 
the guilt of original sin was removed ; and a right acquired 
to all those gracious privileges, through which, diligently 
used, the life may be preserved which is imparted in 
baptism. We believe of these baptized children that, had 
they died ere old enough to be morally accountable, they 
would have been admitted into Heaven ; and therefore do 
we also believe that they passed at baptism from death 
unto life, so that in their case baptism was instrumental 
to the recovery of the immortality forfeited in Adam. 
But when Christ had thus wrought a miracle, wrought it 

^ Luke viii. 55. 
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through the energies of the Spirit hrooding on the waters, 
He issued the same command as to Jaii'us, and desired 
that meat should be given to those whom He had 
quickened. So long as the children were too young to 
take care of themselves, this command implied that their 
parents or guardians were to be diligent in instilling into 
their minds the principles of righteousness, instructing 
them as to the vows which had been made, and the 
privileges to which they had been admitted at baptism. 
So soon as the children had reached riper years, the com- 
mand implied that they should use with all earnestness the 
appointed means of grace, and especially that they should 
feed, through the receiving another sacrament, on that 
Body and Blood which are the sustenance of a lost world. 
And we quite believe that, wheresoever the command is 
faithfully obeyed, the life communicated in baptism will 
be preserved as the infant advances to maturity. But, 
unhappily, in far the majority of instances the command 
is altogether disobeyed. The parents give the child no 
meat : and the child, when it can act for itself, attends to 
everything rather than the sustenance of the spiritual life. 
Even religious parents are often to blame in this matter : 
for, not duly mindful of the virtues of baptism, they 
address their children as though they were heathens in 
place of admonishing them as members of Christ, to take 
heed how they let slip the grace they have received. And 
as to irreligious parents who are not careful of their own 
souls, but live in neglect of those means through which is 
to be maintained the membership with Christ which 
baptism procures — what can we expect from them but 
that they will suffer the principle of life to languish in 
their children, so that we shall have a multitude with no 
signs of moral animation, although they have been " born 
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again of water and of the Spirit?"^ Wlien therefore we 
are told that, notwithstanding the use of the sacrament of 
baptism, the great mass of men have evidently undergone 
no renewal of nature; and when it is argued from this 
that there cannot necessarily be any regeneration in 
baptism ; our answer is simply that God works by means 
as well as miracles ; that means are to sustain what miracle 
implants ; and that therefore the same appearance will be 
finally presented, if means be neglected, as if miracle were 
not wrought. 

But to recur to our text : if we liave rightly expounded 
the Church's views with reference to baptism, we may well 
agree with the ancient fathers who found the waters of 
baptism in those waters which covered the solid matter of 
this earth, and on which the Spirit of God moved or 
brooded with vivifying energy. You are not told that by 
this moving or brooding on the waters the Spirit actually 
produced this present globe, wrought it into the structure, 
and clothed it with the ornaments which fitted it for the 
residence of man. All that seems to have been done was 
the infusing such properties into matter, or the bringing it 
into such a condition that it stood ready for the various 
processes of vegetation and life, but stni waited the word 
of the Almighty ere the trees sprang forth, and animated 
tribes moved rejoicingly on its surface. And what is this 
but a most accurate representation of what we suppose 
efiected in baptism? We have not so described to yon 
the virtues of this sacrament as to lead you to believe that 
the child, on emerging from the waters, is so transformed 
into the likeness of God as to be sure of a place in that 
city, into which shall enter nothing that defileth. We 
have only maintained that, by the operation of tiie Holy 

^ John iiL 6. 
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Spirit in and through baptism, the child is brought into 
such a relation to God, so purged from the guilt of original 
sin, so gathered within the covenant of forgiveness, so 
consigned to all the blessings of adoption, that it may be 
declared impregnated with the elements of spiritual life, 
elements which, if not wilfully crushed, shall shoot into 
efflorescence and vigour beneath the creative word of the 
Gospel of Christ. Thus the parallel is perfect — there 
being only this difference, that inanimate matter, prepared 
by the Spirit, was sure to offer no resistance, but to resolve 
itself at Divine bidding into the appointed forms ; whereas 
the human soul, though similarly prepared, may withstand 
the quickening word, and refuse to bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness. But this is the only difference, a difference 
which necessarily follows on that between matter and 
mind. For as the rude and undigested chaos, unapt for 
vegetation, untraversed by life, became, beneath the brood- 
ings of the Spirit on the overspread waters, enabled for 
fertility, and pregnant with vitality; so that yet wilder 
and more unshapen thing, a fallen man, passing through 
those mystic waters on which the Holy Ghost moves, ia 
made a fit subject for the renewing word of the Gospel, 
that word which clothes with moral beauty, and nerves 
with moral strength. He may resist the word which com- 
mands that the earth bring forth the green herb, and that 
land and water teem with proof that the voice of the Lord 
has been heard. -Nevertheless, he has been put at baptism 
into such a condition, there has been communicated such 
an aptness for hearkening to the word, and obeying its 
injunctions, that the very globe, with its fields and forests, 
and varied tenantry, shall witness against him at the 
judgment, proving itself less senseless and obdurate, seeing 
that it arose from its baptism, ready at God*s command 
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to be enamelled with verdure, and crowded with anima- 
tion. And, on the other hand, when we see an individual 
growing up " in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,"^ 
steadily acting out the vows, claiming the privileges, and 
exhibiting the benefits of baptism, so that L'fe is, from the 
first, a progress towards spiritual perfection, we think it 
not strange if he cannot tell us the day of his conversion, 
if he can only describe an acquaintance with God, and a 
love to His name, which have been deepening as long as 
he can recollect ; we should indeed marvel that a fallen 
creature could thus seem set apart from his very infancy 
to holiness, as though he had been born a child of God 
and not of wrath, if we did not remember that whilst the 
earth was yet "without form and void," waters had 
suffused it, and that on the face of those waters had moved 
the Spirit of God. 

These then are the two great senses in which, as we 
think, our text should be understood ; the one literal, the 
other allegorical. In ordinary cases we object to the giv- 
ing a typical meaning to an historical statement, unless on 
the express warrant of other parts of Scripture. But 
though in this case we have no such warrant, yet, foras- 
much as the work of the Holy Spirit upon man is described 
as the extracting a new creation from the ruins of the old 
— the very work attributed to this agent in our text — we 
can hardly think that we deal fancifully with Scripture if, 
in imitation of early writers, we suppose a designed 
parallel between the natural and the spiritual operation. 
And though we will not say that what we have, in con- 
clusion, to advance may be equally defended by just laws of 
interpretation, it is perhaps only such an application of the 
text as may be pardoned for the sake of its practical worth. 

1 Eph. vi. 4. 
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On the waters of the chaos brooded the Spirit in order 
that £rom the undigested mass might spring a noble world. 
On the waters of baptism still broods that same Spirit in 
order that from the midst of a fallen race may rise the 
Church of the living God. But there are other waters of 
which Scripture speaks ; and it is most comforting to re- 
member that on these too may God's Spirit rest. There 
are the waters of affliction, waters to which reference is 
is made in the promise, "When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee;"^ and to which the 
Psalmist alludes when he speaks of the deep waters as 
having come in, even unto his souL And when these 
waters are poured upon the Christian, how often may it be 
said that the earth is " without form and void," and that 
darkness is "upon the face of the deep!" All seems a 
blank : on every side there is gloom. But is not God's 
Spirit upon the waters 1 Surely if it be true that the be- 
liever in Christ comes forth purified by affliction, stronger 
in the graces of the Gospel, and more disposed to the 
yielding those fruits which are to the glory of God, it is also 
true that the Spirit, who is emphatically styled the Com. 
forter, has moved upon the waters, exerting through them 
a mysterious influence on the disordered faculties : so that 
there hath at length emerged, as from the surges of the 
early deep, a fairer creation, with more of the impress of 
Deity and the earnest of Heaven. And if sorrows may 
be likened unto waters^ certainly death may, which cometh 
in as a deluge, and overwhelms the generations of men. 
This is a flood beneath which the earth becomes literally 
" without form and void." The body, fashioned out of 
the dust, is reduced to its elements : all that was comely, 
and strong, and excellent, departs ; and a darkness, fear- 

^ Isa. xliii. 2. 
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fully oppressive, is on " the face of the deep." But the 
Spirit of the living God is moving on the flood. These 
our bodies, like the globe from which they have been 
taken, and into which they must be resolved, are to pass 
from an inferior to a nobler condition; they are to be 
broken into a chaos, only that they may be reconstructed 
in finer symmetry, and with loftier powers. And when I 
find it declared that " He that raised up Christ from the 
dead, shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit 
that dwelleth in you"^ — the resurrection being thus 
attributed to the Spirit — I feel indeed that it may again 
be said that the Spirit of God moves " on the face of the 
waters ;" it moves as the guardian and vivifier of every 
particle submerged in the dark flood of death; and its 
agency shall be attested, attested as magnificently as by 
new heavens and a new earth springing from the wreck of 
the old, when this mortal shall put on immortality, this 
corruptible in corruption. 

We cannot detain you longer, though fresh illustrations 
crowd upon the mind. Living waters, we read, are to go 
out from Jerusalem, till at length " the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea."^ The Spirit of God will be on these 
waters ; the flood of evangelical truth would avail nothing 
unless accompanied by this agent ; but forasmuch as the 
Gospel shall be preached " with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from Heaven,"^ the desert will blossom, the waste places 
rejoice, and the globe be transformed into one glorious 
sanctuary. There is a river moreover in the heavenly 
city, " clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb."* The waters flow from the throne of 
two Persons of the Trinity ; then on these waters must 

1 Eom. viii. 11. « Isa. xL 9. ^ 1 Pet. i. 12. * Rev. zxii 1. 
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rest the Third Person, who proceedeth from the other two. 
Yea, even in Heaven may this Spirit act on that w^hich 
hath been earthly, fitting us to pass from one stage to 
another of glory and blesspdness, so that futurity, like 
antiquity, shall be full of splendid changes, each being a 
progress towards Deity, though. Deity will ever remain 
unapproachable. God grant — this is all we can say in 
conclusion — that none of us may "quench the Spirit."^ 
Oh, though He can sit majestical on the flood of death, 
He may be actually quenched by the flood of unbelief ! 

1 1 Thess. V. 10. 
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ris of great importance, that, in considering the present 
condition of our race, we neither exaggerate nor ex- 
tenuate the consequences of the original apostasy. We 
believe it possible to do the one as well as the other ; for 
though it may not be easy to overstate the degree of oui 
alienation from God, or our inability to return unto Him 
from whom we have revolted, we may speak as though 
certain passions and affections had been engendered in us 
since the Fall, having had nothing correspondent in man 
as first formed. And this, we believe, would be a great 
mistake ; for we do not see how any part of our mental 
constitution can have been added or produced, since we 
turned aside from God : we may have prostituted this or 
that affection, and perverted this or that power; but 
assuredly the affection and the power, under a better aspect 
and with a holier aim, must have belonged to our nature 
before, as well as since the transgression of Adam. We 
are not to think that an entirely new set of energies and 
passions was communicated to man, when he had fallen 
i'rom innocence; for this would be to represent God as 
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interfering to implant in us sinful propensities. When a 
man is converted, and therefore regains, in a degree, the 
lost image of his Maker, there are not given him powers 
and affections which he possessed not before ; all that is 
effected is the removal of an evil bias, or the proposing of 
a new object; the faculties are what they were, except 
that they are no longer warped, and no longer wasted on 
perishable things. And if that renewal of human nature, 
which is designated as actually a fresh creation, consist 
rather in its purification and elevation than in its endow- 
ment with new qualities, we may conclude, that, in its 
fall, there was the debasement rather than the destruction 
of its properties, the corruption of what it had, rather than 
the acquisition of what it had not. 

It is, we think, a very interesting thing to observe men's 
present dispositions and tendencies, and to consider what 
they would have been had man continued in uprightness. 
The distorted feature, and the degraded power, should not 
merely be mourned over and reproached : they should be 
used as elements from which we may determine what our 
race was ere it rebelled against God. When, for example, 
we behold men eagerly bent on the amassing of wealth, 
giving all their energy and time to the accumulation of 
riches, which they can never need and never enjoy, we 
consider that we are not looking merely on a melancholy 
spectacle, that of creatures squandering their lives on what 
deserves not their strivings. There is indeed the exhibi- 
tion of misused powers : but the exhibition is, at the same 
time, a striking evidence of what man originally was, and 
for what he was designed. The passion for accumulation, 
for making provision for the unknown future, is among 
the strongest indications that the soul feels herself im- 
mortal, and urges to the laying up for yet distant times. 

II. o 
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"What would the man, who is labouring night and day for 
corruptible possessions, have been, had he remained what 
he was as originally created] He would have been an 
eager candidate for those treasures which are enduring; 
and all that concentration of powers on a perishable good 
which now excites our sorrow, would have been the un- 
divided employment of every energy on the acquisition of 
everlasting blessedness. It is not a new desire, a desire 
which subsisted not under any form in the unfallen man, 
that which now actuates the great mass of our race, who 
toil and strive only to be rich. It is the very desire 
which, wo may believe, was uppermost in our first father, 
when the image of God was in its freshness, and evil had 
not entered paradise. The desire has been turned towards 
the base and corruptible ; there has been a change, a fatal 
change in its object; but nevertheless, the desire itself 
belonged to our nature in its glorious estate, God its author 
and immortality its aim. So that, from the spectacle of 
crowded marts and busy exchanges, where numbers mani- 
festly devote themselves, body and soul, to the amassing 
of money, we can pass in thought to the spectacle of a 
world inhabited only by unfallen men, creatures who, like 
Adam as originally formed, present the lineaments of the 
Lord God Himself. The one spectacle suggests the other : 
I learn what man was from observing what he is. 

And it is not merely that, viewing the matter generally, 
we can see that the passion for accumulating wealth is an 
original aflPection of our nature implanted for noble ends. 
If you examine with a little more attention, you will be 
struck with the testimony which there is in this passion 
to the exigencies and destinies of man. If you were to 
speak with a great capitalist, one who has already realized 
large wealth, but who is as industrious in adding to his 
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stores as though he were just beginning life, he would 
perhaps hardly tell you that he had any very definite pur- 
13086 in heaping up liches, that there was any great end 
which he hoped to attain, or any new source of happiness 
which he expected to possess. He goes on accumulating, 
because there is an unsatisfied longing, a craving which 
has not been appeased, a consciousness, which will not 
suffer him to be idle, that man's business upon earth is to 
inake provision for the future. For our part, we have no 
share in the feeling of wonder, which we often hear ex- 
pressed, that worldly men, as they grow old, are even more 
eager than ever in adding to their riches. The surprising 
thing to us is, when a man, who for years has been intent 
on accumulating capital, can withdraw from his accus- 
tomed pursuits, and yet not be industrious in seeking 
treasure above. Wo think it only natural, that the covet- 
ous man should be more covetous, as he draws nearer to 
death; for we regard covetousness as nothing less than 
the prostituted desire of immortality ; it is the passion of a 
being, goaded by an irrepressible feeling that he shall have 
wants hereafter, for which it behoves him to be provident 
now ; and what marvel, if this feeling become more and 
more intense, as the time of dissolution approaches, and 
the soul has mysterious and painful forebodings of being 
cast, without a shred and without a hope, on eternity ] 

But we make these remarks on the passion for accumu- 
lation, as found in unconverted men, because we wish to 
examine whether there be anything analogous in those who 
have been brought to the providing for an after state of 
being. The worldly man, as we have seen, is not content 
with a present sufficiency, or even abundance : he is always 
aiming at having a large stock in hand, so that he may be 
secure, as he thinks, against future contingencies. And 
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when you view liini as a creature with misdirected ener- 
gies, we have shown you that his irrepressible tendency 
to the providing for hereafter, is among the most beautiful 
of testimonies to his being immortal, and placed upon 
earth to prepare for another state. But if we now suppose 
him so transformed by divine grace, that he is enabled to 
set his affections "on things above," ^ there is a strong 
likelihood that he will carry with him, if we may so ex- 
press it, the habit of accumulation, so that he will be in 
spiritual things, what he has long been in temporal, dis- 
contented with the present supply, and desirous of antici- 
pating the future. And, of course, we are not required to 
limit this remark to the case of an individual who has 
been eager in amassing earthly wealth. We think it a 
feature which is characteristic, without exception, of all 
men, that there is a tendency to the providing for the 
future. There is hardly the mind to be found, so stripped 
of every vestige of its origin, that it cares only for to-day, 
and has no regard for to-morrow. And if there be an 
universal disposition to the having, if possible, the supply 
of future wants already in possession, we may well expect, 
on the principles already laid down, that such disposition 
will show itself in regard of spiritual necessities, and not 
be confined to such only as are temporal. 

It is the consideration of the disposition, as it may thus 
operate in righteous individuals, with which we now desire 
to engage your attention. Our text may have often re- 
curred to you as a beautiful promise, pledging God to 
administer such supports to His people as shall be propor- 
tioned to their several necessities. " As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be." And it is unquestionably a most en- 
couraging declaration, full of godly comfort, admirably 

1 Col. iii. 2. 
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fitted to sustain us in the prospect of various trials, and 
abundantly made good in the experience of the righteous. 
But whilst we admit that it is as a promise that our text 
is most interesting and attractive, we consider it so con- 
structed as to convey important lessons, with regard to 
that desire to make provision on which we have been 
speaking. You will observe that the promise is simply 
that strength shall be proportioned to the day : there is no 
promise of an overplus, nor of such store in hand as shall 
make us confident for the future, because we have already 
full provision for its wants. The promise is literally fid- 
filled, if, up to the instant of our being placed in certain 
circumstances, we are without the grace which those cir- 
cumstances may demand, provided only that the grace be 
imparted, so soon as the circumstances become actually 
our own. Nay, we must go even farther than this. The 
text clearly implies that we are not to expect the grace or 
assistance beforehand: it would not be true, that the 
strength was as the day, if we were furnished, before the 
day of trial came, with whatsoever would be needful for 
passing well through its troubles. All that we have right 
to infer from the passage is, that God will deal out to us 
the supply of our wants, as fast as those wants actually 
arise ; but that He will not give us anything which we 
may lay by or hoard up for fresh emergencies. And 
thus, as we may say, the text is strongly condemnatory of 
all bringing into religion of that passion for accumula- 
tion which is so distinctive of human nature ; for it re- 
quires us to live, from moment to moment, upon God, and 
forbids our expecting that the grace for to-morrow will be 
communicated to-day. 

These, however, are points which require to be stated 
more at length and with greater clearness. In order, 
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therefore, to combine the several lessons which seem fur- 
nished by the expressive words of our text, we shall direct 
your attention to two chief topics of discourse — consider- 
ing, in the first place, the caution, and in the second the 
comfort, which the righteous may draw from the saying, 
"As thy days so shall thy strength be." 

Now there is a wise, and there is also an unwise com- 
parison of himself with others, which may be instituted 
by a righteous individual. He may so compare himself as 
to be animated to imitation, or he may so compare himself 
as to be disheartened by a sense of inferiority. And in 
the latter comparison, whose result proves that it ought 
not to have been made, there is commonly no due regard 
to a difference in circumstances. If, for example, we take 
into our hands the annals of martyrs, and read the story 
of the undaunted heroism with which confessors, in days 
of fierce persecution, have braved the loss of all that is 
valuable, and the endurance of all that is tremendous, we 
can perhaps hardly repress a painful feeling of inferiority ; 
and we close the book with a tacit but reproachful con- 
fession that we seem void of the faith which could per- 
form the like wonders. And we have no wish to say that 
there may not be great cause, when we ponder what the 
saints of other days have suficred and done, for acknow- 
ledging that we come far short of their zeal for the truth 
and their love of the Saviour. It is more than possible 
that Christianity in the present day is feebler in power 
and fainter in lustre than in earlier times, when it was to 
be professed with danger and maintained with blood. 
But what we now contend for is, that we have no right 
to consider the piety of our own times inferior to that of 
former, just because we may doubt whether the Christians 
of this generation have the courage and fortitude of mar- 
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tyrs of old. It is exceedingly probable that there are very 
few Christians who can declare, after honestly and fear- 
lessly examining themselves, that they feel so nerved to 
bear all things for Christ, that they could go joyfully to 
the stake and sing His praises in the midst of the flames. 
Let men read the history of a Ridley or a Hooper ; and 
then let them inquire, if we were now placed in like 
circumstances/ could we display the like constancy 1 and 
perhaps from the one end of this Christian land to another 
you would scarce find any to answer in the affirmative. 
And this, we wish you carefully to observe, would nob 
arise from mere humility, from any actual underrating of 
their strength and devotedness. The answer would be 
the answer of perfect truth, the answer dictated by a most 
accurate comparison of the supposed trial with the pos- 
sessed power. We are quite prepared for any the most 
cogent proof, that Christians of the present day are not 
actually in possession of the courage and determination of 
martyrs and confessors ; and that if, on a sudden, without 
their receiving fresh communications of grace, they were 
brought before rulers and required to maintain their pro- 
fession with their lives, the likelihood is that there would 
be grievous apostasy, even where we have no reason now 
to doubt the sincerity. 

But we do not consider this as proving anything against 
the genuineness or worth of the existing Christianity. 
We consider it no evidence that religion has deteriorated, 
that the Christians of our own day stand not ready for the 
stake which their forefathers braved. The stake and the 
scaffold are not the appointments of the times : it is not 
God's will that the believers of this generation should be 
exposed to the same trials as martyrs and confessors. And 
we reckon it a great principle in the dealings of God with 
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His Church, a principle clearly laid down in the words of 
our text, that the grace imparted is rigidly proportioned to 
the emergence ; so that, as it is never less, it is never more 
than suffices for the appointed tribulation. There was 
bestowed upon martyrs the strength needful for the under- 
going martyrdom, because it was martyrdom which God 
summoned them to encounter. That strength is not 
bestowed upon us, because it is not martyrdom which God 
hath called us to face. In both cases the same principle 
is acted on, " As thy days so shall thy strength be." And 
this principle would be utterly forgotten and violated, if 
we, who live in times when the fires of persecution no 
longer blaze, felt ourselves thoroughly furnished for the 
dying nobly for the truth. But then we can be confident 
that the principle would be equally preserved, if there 
were to pass a great change on the times, and the pro- 
fession of Christianity once more exposed men to peril of 
death. We have no fellowship with that feeling which 
we often hear expressed, that so degenerate is modem 
Christianity that, if there were a return of persecution, 
there would be no revival of the fine heroism which former 
days displayed. We believe indeed that there is a vast 
deal of nominal Christianity, of mere outward profession, 
with which the heart has no concern. This will neces- 
sarily be the case under the present dispensation, when- 
ever Christianity is the national religion adopted by a 
country as the only true faith. And it is hardly to be 
questioned that a great part of this nominal Christianity 
would altogether disappear, if the supposed change were 
brought about. What men have not received into their 
hearts, they cannot be expected to defend with their lives. 
But we speak now of vital Christianity, of that Christianity 
which is allowed to be genuine, but presumed to be weak. 
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It is of this Christianity that the melancholy suspicion is 
entertained, that it would not stand an onset of persecu- 
tion, hut would prove itself a recreant if summoned to the 
trials of confessors of old. And it is this suspicion which 
we consider wholly unwarranted, and in the entertainment 
of which we have no share whatsoever. We regard the 
suspicion as involving an utter forgetfulness of the prin- 
ciple announced in our text, and as proceeding on the 
supposition that God might he expected to allow such an 
accumulation of grace as would cause us to have in hand 
full provision for the future. But with the words which 
we are considering kept steadily in mind, we could look 
forward to a return of persecution with a confident expec- 
tation of a return of the spirit of the martyrs. Be it so 
that the hest Christians of the day seem unprepared for 
the surrender of property, the suhmission to captivity, or 
the sacrifice of life. They nevertheless have in them the 
same faith, the same in nature if not in degree, as was 
possessed hy those nohle ones of old who " witnessed a 
good confession,'*^ and whose names shed undying lustre 
on the annals of our religion. 

And, having the same faith, we can he sure that they 
would he strengthened for the meeting all such trials as 
God, in His Providence, might he pleased to appoint. It 
is not that zeal is extinguished, that love has departed, 
that courage has perished. It is not that our valleys and 
cities are indeed haunted hy the memory of such as counted 
all things " loss for Christ," ^ hut could not again send 
forth defenders of the truth. On many a mountain-side 
would the servants of the living God again congregate, if 
the fiends of persecution were once more let loose. Scenes, 
consecrated hy the rememhrance of what was done in them 

1 1 Tim. vi. 13. » Phil. iii. 7. 
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of old, would be again hallowed by the constancy of the 
veteran and the stripling, and by the fine exhibition of 
torture despised, and death defied, that the doctrines of 
the Gospel might be upheld in their purity. We should 
again have the merchant, willing to be stripped of his 
every possession, and turned a beggar on the world rather 
than abjure one tittle of the faith. We should again have 
the tender and the weak, the woman and the child, who 
now shrink from the least pain, and are daunted by the 
least danger, confronting the fierce and the powerful, and 
refusing to deny Christ, though to save themselves from 
agony. We should again have the dungeons filled with 
unflinching men, proof equally against threat and per- 
suasion ; and who, counting religion the dearest thing of 
all, would neither be bribed from it by an empire nor 
scared from it by death. And we venture on this prophecy, 
not from any confidence in the natural resources of those 
who seem unprepared to do and dare nobly for the truth. 
It is not that we think they have undeveloped power 
which would be brought out by exposure to trial. It is 
only that we are persuaded that God accurately proportions 
the strength to the circumstances, communicating His 
grace as the difficulties increase. And men may look 
back, with a sort of despondency, to times when righteous- 
ness was undaunted by all the menaces of wickedness. 
They may draw a reproachful contrast between the Chris- 
tianity which was cheerful in a prison and confident on a 
scaffold, and that of modern days, which seems little like 
it in boldness and disinterestedness. But we see nothing 
in the contrast but evidence that the supplies of grace are 
proportioned to the need, and ground of assurance that 
Christianity now would be what Christianity was, were 
God to take off His restraints from the enemies of His 
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Church. Yes, when we hear it said that days of persecu- 
tion may again be permitted, that again may professing 
the name of Christ cause exposure to all from which 
human nature shrinks, we are far enough from having 
before us the gloomy spectacle of universal apostasy. The 
imagery which the statement brings to our mind is that of 
unblenching fortitude, and high daring and Christian 
heroism ; there is the cruelty of savage and bloodthirsty 
men, but there is also the constancy of meek and single- 
hearted believers : there are the emissaries of an inquisi- 
tion hunting down the righteous, but there are the 
righteous themselves holding fast their profession: the 
dead seem to live again, the ancient worthies have their 
faithful representatives, the mantle of " the noble army of 
martyrs " is resting on a host of every age and every rank 
— and all because God hath announced this as His prin- 
ciple in His dealings with His people, " As thy days so 
shall thy strength be." 

JSTow we have learned, from our intercourse with Chris- 
tians when in sickness, or under affliction, that it is prac- 
tically of great importance to insist on the truth, that no 
greater measure of grace should be expected than is suf- 
ficient for present duties and trials. The passion for 
accumulation, to which we have so often referred, is to be 
traced in men who are busy for the next world, as well as 
in those who are busy only for this. As he who is gather- 
ing perishable wealth is not content with the supply of 
present wants, but always looks anxiously to future, so the 
Christian, though possessing what is needed by his actual 
condition, will be thinking of what would be necessary if 
that condition were worse. And we are certain that both 
in temporal and spiritual things it is the object of God to 
keep us momentarily dependent on Himself. We allow 
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that in temporal things men seem able to defeat this inten- 
tion, and to acquire something that might pass for inde- 
pendence. But this is only in appearance : it were the 
worst infidelity which would contend for the reality. The 
man of ample property may say with the rich fool in the 
parable, " Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ;"^ but you must all be conscious that no amount of 
wealth can secure its possessor against want if God saw fit 
to strip him of his riches. It is only in appearance that 
the man of large capital is better provided for to-morrow 
than the beggar who knows not whither to turn for a 
morsel of bread : you have simply to admit that " the 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof,"^ and you 
admit that the opulent individual and the destitute are 
alike dependent upon God, that by to-morrow they may 
have virtually changed places, the opulent being in beggary 
and the destitute in abundance. 

But in spiritual things, the distribution of which God 
keeps more visibly, though not more actually, in His own 
hands, there is not even the appearance of our having 
the power to be independent. We can have only such 
■ measure of grace as God is pleased to bestow ; and it may 
be withdrawn or continued, increased or diminished, en- 
tirely at His pleasure who " holdeth our souls in life."^ 
But nevertheless there may be a craving for a larger 
measure of grace than suffices for present duties, just as 
there may be for a larger measure of wealth than suffices 
for present wants. And if there may be this craving, 
there may be also a dissatisfied and uncomfortable feeling 
if the larger measure of grace should not seem bestowed. 
Whereas, if we may use a very homely expression, it is 
not God's method to allow us a stock of grace to be kept 

* Luke xii. 19. * Psa. xxiv. 1. ^ Psa. Ixvi. 9. 
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in reserve for occasions which may arise. The petition in 
the Lord's Prayer seems applicable to spiritual as well as 
to temporal food, " Give us day by day our daily bread." 
What we are taught to ask is what we may hope to 
receive ; and we are not to ask to-day for the bread for 
to-morrow: we are to be content with to-day*s supply, 
and to wait tiU to-morrow before we speak of its wants. 
Neither may we think that it was without a great spiritual 
meaning that Christ delivered the maxim, " Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof," ^ and grounded on it a 
direction to His disciples that they should "take no 
thought for the morrow." We do not suppose that He 
forbade prudence and forethought, but only undue anxiety, 
with respect to the future and its necessities. There are 
passages enough in Scripture from which to show that it 
is not the part of a Christian to make no provision for 
after days, as though his wants were to be supplied with- 
out his using means. But we believe that there are 
respects in which we ought to act literally on the saying, 
" Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." We believe 
that sufficient unto the day are its trials and burdens ; and 
that if a man find himself enabled to bear these, he has 
no right to complain at not feeling able to bear heavier. 
Sufficient unto the day are its trials, because the strength 
bestowed is accurately proportioned to those trials ; and 
therefore we ought not to harass ourselves by imagining 
our trials increased, and then mournfully inferring that we 
should sink beneath theb weight. And yet this is a very 
common form of the disquietude of Christians. A parochial 
minister constantly meets with this case in his pastoral 
visitations. Men are fond of supposing themselves placed 
in such or such circumstances ; and because they do not 

1 Matt, vi 84. 
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feel as though their faith and fortitude were equal to the 
circumstances, they draw unfavourable conclusions as to 
their spiritual state. It is thus, for example, that they 
fetch material of uneasiness from the registered actions and 
endurances of saints : they do not feel as if they could 
brave martyrdom ; and therefore are they confounded by 
the history of martyrs, though it ought to encourage them 
as proving that God will not suffer men to be tempted 
" above that they are able."^ 

And the same occurs very frequently in reference to 
death. There are many Christians who are harassed by a 
great dread of death, a dread of the mere act of dying, and 
who may be said to go heavily half their days, through 
fear of the taking down of their " earthly house of this 
tabernacle."^ And we have no wish at any time to repre- 
sent death as other than an enemy, nor its assaults as other 
than necessarily terrible to our nature. It is vain to try 
to make death desirable in itself: it is a remnant of the 
original curse : a remnant for whose final removal there 
has been made abundant provision, but which, whilst yet 
unrepealed, must press grievously even on the best of 
mankind. In what way then would we strive to encour- 
age those Christians who are distressed with apprehensions 
of death ^ Simply by telling them that they do wrong in 
thinking of the future, and that it is both their duty and 
interest to confine themselves to the present. Are they 
enabled to bear the trials of to-day, the trials whether of 
sickness or sorrow 1 Enough ; " Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof ;" still, "wait upon the Lord;"^ and 
if to-morrow bring heavier trials, to-morrow will bring 
greater strength. But we feel unprepared for death, we 
shrink from the thought of death. Be it so ; to die is not 

1 1 Cor. X. 13. * 2 Cor. v. 1. » Psa. xxvii 14. 
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your present business, to live is your present business. 
And it is strictly to your present business that God pro- 
portions your present grace. You are wishing to have 
already in your possession the strength for dying ; but this 
is virtually to wish that God would allow you to accumu- 
late, and thus to be provided beforehand with all that 
may be needed for trials to come. And God loves you 
too well to give you even this image or shadow of inde- 
pendence. He knows it essential to your spiritual well- 
being that you should hang upon Him from moment to 
moment : He knows also that this you could hardly do if 
grace were so supplied that you had more in hand than 
sufficed for to-day. Be thankful that you have now 
strength enough for what you are called to do and endure ; 
be confident that you shall have strength enough for all 
that you may hereafter be called to do and endure. The 
one is a pledge of the other ; that experience verifies our 
text now should persuade you that experience wiU verify 
it in time yet to come. 

We wish that we could prevail upon you all thus to 
submit to the present, without being troubled as to the 
future. We are sure that a great part of the anxiety of 
Christians is anxiety as to trials and duties which are not 
allotted them, but which possibly may be. They imagine, 
as we before said, circumstances, and are disquieted because 
those circumstances seem to overmatch their strength. 
The mother will gaze on her favourite child, and in the 
midst of her gladness a shade of melancholy will pass 
across her brow, at the thought that this child may be 
taken from her by death. Her feeling is, I could not bear 
to lose him; it would go far to break my heart; were 
God to appoint me that trial, it would be too much for 
my patience and resignation. But what has the mother 
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to do with thus imaging her child as snatched away from 
her embrace whilst he is before her in all the buoyancy of 
health 1 It may be that she does not now feel as though 
she could submit with meekness to his loss. But his loss 
is not what she is now called to endure ; and she does 
wrong in examining her faith by its ability to bear what 
is only possible and not actual. In like manner a man 
feels, and is distressed by the feeling, that he could not 
now meet death with composure and assurance. What of 
that 1 has he reason to believe himself on his death-bed ? 
if not, he has no right to expect the death-bed strength, 
and therefore none to be disturbed at its want. And, oh, 
it is very beautiful to observe how those who have suffered 
their present peace to be ruffled by anticipated trials, have 
found their fears groundless, and have gone bravely through 
the trouble from the thought of which they shrank. The 
blow has come upon the mother, and that sweet child has 
sickened and died. But the trial has not exceeded the 
mother's strength: she has found herself so sustained that 
she has even been able to "rejoice in tribulation;"^ and 
she has laid in the grave, almost without a tear, and cer- 
tainly without a murmur, the little one whom she had 
pillowed delightedly on her breast. And the hour of 
departure has been at hand to that Christian who has been 
harassed by a fear of dissolution ; but where have been 
the anticipated terrors ? Has he been the timid, stricken, 
shuddering thing which he had pictured himself, when 
looking forward to the last scene 1 On the contrary, he 
has met the dreaded enemy with perfect tranquillity ; with 
the dying patriarch he has " gathered up his feet into the 
bed," 2 and has meekly exclaimed, " I have waited for Thy 
salvation, O Lord."^ And what are we to say to these 

^ Bom. y. 3. ' Gen. xlix. 33. ^ Gen. zliz. 18. 
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registered instances, instances whose frequency might be 
attested hy every minister of the Gospel ] What but that 
there is a continual acting on the principle of our text, 
that it is not God's method to provide us beforehand for a 
trial, but that it is His method to do enough for His people 
when the trial has come 1 Yes, if we can indeed prove 
that the burden which at a distance threatened to crush 
us has not been too heavy; that the waters which seemed 
likely to overwhelm us have not been too deep — if there 
be abundant demonstration that what men have felt unequal 
to when it was not their portion, they have endured excel- 
lently when it has fallen to their lot ; sorrows, whose name 
scared them, not having exhausted their patience, and pains, 
at whose mention they quivered, having been borne with a 
smile, and even death itself, whose image had long appalled 
them, having laid aside its terrors when actually at 
hand — ^will it not be confessed that God wondrously 
makes good the declaration, " As thy days so shall thy 
strength be?" 

And this appeal to experience might be made by most 
Christians, even if they had no history but their own from 
which to gather proof. If it were not that we receive 
blessings and deliverances and then forget them, or fail to 
treasure them up as choice proofs of divine favour, it could 
not be that many amongst us, after years and years of 
professed fellowship with God, would be as much dismayed 
by the prospect of new trials, or as much disheartened by 
the pressure of new burdens as though they had known 
nothing of the supports and consolations which the 
Almighty can afford. K there were anything like a dili- 
gent remembrance of our mercies, a counting up of the 
instances in which God has been better to us than our 
fears, in which He has interposed when we were perplexed, 

II. p 
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sustained us when we were falling, comforted us when we 
were sorrowful, it would be hard to say how there could 
be place for anxiety, whatever the clouds which might be 
gathering round our path. Let mercies be remembered as 
well as enjoyed, and they must be as lights in our dark 
days and as shields in our perilous. If I find a believer 
in Christ cast down because exposed to some vehement 
temptation, or placed in circumstances which demand more 
than common spiritual firmness, I would tell this man that 
he has no right to look thus gloomily on the future ; he is 
bound to look also on the past: can he remember no 
former temptations from which he came out a conqueror, 
no seasons of danger when God showed Himself " a very 
present help?"^ and what then has he to do but to "gird 
up the loins of his mind]"^ Despair may be for those, 
if such can be found, for whom nothing has been done : 
but a man whose history is virtually a history of deliver- 
ances should regard that history as equally a prophecy of 
deliverances, a prophecy from God, God who alone can 
predict and is sure to fulfil, that the strength shall be as 
the day. And wherefore moreover is it, son or daughter 
of sorrow, that a discipline of sufiering has not strength- 
ened thee in faith? We might think that thou hadst 
never been in the furnace of affliction, to see how thou 
dost shrink from entering it again. And yet there are 
those of you who, like the three Jewish youths, have come 
forth unharmed, seeing that one "like unto the Son of 
God " ^ has been with them in the midst of the flames. 
Take again the case of a mother : if she have lost a child 
and yet been enabled to exclaim, when that child was 
carried forth to burial, "The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord,"* what 

I Psa. xki. 1. « 1 Pet. i. 13. » Dan. iii 25. « Job i. 21. 
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right has she to be dismayed if another child seem 
sickening, as though about to follow its brother or its 
sister ] Why should the mother recoil from the new trial, 
as if she felt that it would certainly be more than she 
could bear ] Let her go to the grave of her dead child 
that she may learn patience in tending the couch of the 
living. Did not God comfort her in her former affliction ] 
Did He not speak soothingly to her when maternal anguish 
was strong 1 What then has she to do with despondency 1 
The form of her buried child might well rise before her, 
and look at her with a look never worn in life, a look of 
upbraiding and reproach, if she fail to remember, as the 
hectic spot appears on another young cheek, how the Lord 
hath said,. "As thy days, so shall thy strength be." The 
widow again from whom God hath removed the chief 
earthly prop and guardian, but who was mercifully strength- 
ened when her husband's eyes closed in death, to look 
calmly on her boys and girls and to bid them not weep, 
for that a mighty One had declared Himself " the husband 
of the widow, and the father of the fatherless,"^ what 
cause has she to be afterwards dismayed when difficulties 
thicken, and the providing for her family seems beyond 
her power and even her hope? Let her travel back in 
thought to the first moments of her widowhood, let her 
remember the gracious things that were whispered to her 
spirit when human comforters could avail nothing against 
the might of her sorrow ; and will not her own experience 
rise as a witness against her if she gather not confidence 
from what is treasured in memory, if she exclaim not to 
the God who bound up the wounded heart, Thou wilt 
again make good Thine own word, " As thy days so shall 
thy strength be ]" 

^ Psa. Ixviii. 5. 
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It is in this way that we would have you live over 
again times and scenes of extraordinary mercy, that you 
may be nerved for extraordinary trial. We often hear it 
recommended that Christians should study the histories of 
eminent saints, in order that, through observing the deliver- 
ances wrought for others, they may be encouraged to 
expect deliverances for themselves. And the recommenda- 
tion is good. There is no more profitable reading than 
that of the lives of men distinguished by their piety. It 
is likely to suggest to us our own inferiority, to animate 
us to greater diligence in running the Christian race, and, 
by proving to us how God's promises have been fulfilled, 
to lead us to a firmer reliance on His Word. And accord- 
ingly we have great pleasure, if, in visiting the pious 
cottager, we find that in addition to the Bible, which is 
emphatically the poor man's library, he has on his shelf 
some pieces of Christian biography, the histories of certain 
of those devoted servants of God who were " burning and 
shining " ^ lights in their generation, and who bequeathed 
their memory as a rich legacy to posterity. But there is 
a book which we are yet more anxious that the pious 
cottager should study, a book which he may possess and 
peruse, though he have not a single printed volume in his 
dwelling, nor scholarship enough to read it, even if he 
had. And this is the book of his own experience. This 
is the book on whose pages are inscribed what the Almighty 
God hath done for himself. There is not the converted 
man who has not such a book. The title-page may be 
said to have been written on the day of conversion ; and 
there is scarce a day afterward which does not add a leaf. 
And a page out of this book is practically worth whole 
printed volumes. It may not be stamped with so sur- 

* John. v. 36. 
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prising a history as those volumes could furnish : but then 
it is the history of the reader himself, and therefore has a 
reality and a convincingness which scarce any other can 
have. The student of the volume of memory knows 
thoroughly well that there is nothing exaggerated, nothing 
fictitious, in any of its statements : so that there is such 
an air of truth thrown over the biography, as can hardly 
adorn the narrative of a stranger, which is almost sure to 
seem romantic in proportion as it is wonderfuL And 
besides this, you can scarcely put yourself into the position 
of the stranger : you imagine a thousand circumstances of 
difference which forbid your identifying your case with 
his, and inferring what God wiU do for you from what He 
has done for him. Hence there is more of encouragement 
in the least blessing bestowed on ourselves, than in the 
greatest on a stranger. On every account, therefore, we 
may safely say, that a whole library of biographical works, 
and those too relating exclusively to righteous individuals, 
could not so minister to the assurance of a believer as the 
documents which his own memory can furnish. These, 
then, should often engage his study, whether he be the 
rich or the poor. We would have you give unto your 
mercies an imperishable character. We would have you 
engrave them, not upon the marble, and not upon the 
brass, but upon the tablets of your own minds : and we 
would have you watch the sculpture, that not a solitary 
letter be obliterated. If Samuel, when the Israelites had 
won a victory over the Philistines, set up a commemorative 
stone, and called it Ebenezer, saying, " Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us,"^ where are your monumental pillars, 
carved with the story of what God hath done for your 
safety and comfort ? Oh, by every tear which God hath 

J 1 Sam. vii. 12. 
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"wiped from your eyes, by every anxiety whicli He hath 
soothed, by every fear which He has dispelled, by every 
want which He hath supplied, by every mercy which He 
has bestowed, strengthen yourselves for all that awaits you 
through the remainder of your pilgrimage : look onwards, 
if it must be so, to new trials, to increased perplexities, 
yea, even to death itself: but look on what is past as well 
as on what is to come, and you will be enabled to say of 
Him in whose hand are your times. His future desdings 
will be, what His former have been, fulfilments of the pro- 
mise, "As thy days so shall thy strength be." 

Now up to this point we have been professedly con- 
sidering only the caution which Christians should derive 
from our text : but we been insensibly drawn into speak- 
ing of the comfort, to which we had proposed to devote 
the concluding part of our discourse. It would not be 
very easy to keep the two quite distinct : but you will 
observe that we have given great prominence to the cau- 
tion, and that is one which, if you value your spiritual 
peace, you will do well to appropriate to yourselves. The 
caution is, that Christians should never try themselves by 
supposed circumstances, but always by their actual: if 
they have the grace requisite for present trials and duties, 
they have all which God has covenanted to bestow, and 
must neither murmur nor wonder if He do not bestow 
more. God is faithful, if He give sufficient for to-day : 
man is sinful, if uneasy, because unprovided for to- 
morrow. 

But when we have taken to ourselves the caution, how 
abundant is the comfort which the text should supply ! 
At the risk of repetition, let us dwell for a few moments 
on what a Christian, in a world of woe, cannot weary of 
hearing. We must necessarily admit that our present 
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condition is one of exposure to diflficulty and disaster. It 
is not a mere poetic expression, it is the sober assertion of 
melancholy fact, when Job exclaims, " Although affliction 
Cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble spring 
out of the ground, y^t man is bom unto trouble, as the 
sparks fly upwards."^ As a direct consequence on our 
being fallen creatures, much of bitterness is mixed with 
our portion ; whilst moreover it seems necessary for the 
ends of moral discipline that we should have to encounter 
disappointments and sorrows. But then it is a just ex- 
pectation that Christianity, the system devised by God 
for the repair of the injuries wrought by transgression, 
will contain much to mitigate the griefs of human life. 
And it is hardly needful for us to say how thoroughly this 
expectation is fulfilled. Christianity does not indeed offer 
exemption from trouble, even to those most sincere and 
earnest in its profession. The best Christian must expect 
his share of such troubles as are the lot of humanity — nay, 
he may even have a greater than the ordinary portion, 
inasmuch as there are ends, in his case, to be subserved 
by aflliction, which exist not in that of one at enmity 
with God. But it is beautiful to observe how little there 
would be that could be regarded as unhappiness amongst 
Christians, if they made full use of the supports and con- 
solations provided by the Gospel. K a man had only 
thorough faith in the declaration of our text ; if he would 
apply that declaration to his own case, in both its caution 
and its comfort, he would neither be overborne by exist- 
ing trouble, nor be dismayed by prospective. To those 
who "wait upon the Lord "^ there is always given strength 
adequate to the trials of to-day, and there ought to be no 
anxiety as to the trials of to-morrow. They have not 
* Job v. 6. • Psa. xxviL 14. 
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already in hand the grace that may be needed for future 
duties and dangers; but they know it to be in better 
keeping than their own, and certain to be furnished pre- 
cisely when required. the peace which a true Christian 
might possess, if he would take God at His word, and 
trust Him to make good His promises ! It is hard to say 
what could then ruffle him, or what, at least, could per- 
manently disturb. Day by day his duties might be more 
arduous, his temptations stronger, his trials more severe. 
But he would ascertain that the imparted strength grew 
at the same rate, so that he was always equal to the duties, 
victorious over the temptations, and sustained under the 
trials. As it is, you will find, as we have already more 
than once observed, that the greatest part of the uneasiness 
and unhappiness which Christians experience, springs from 
the future rather than the present. There will, of course, 
be absorbing moments, in passing through which the soul 
will be so engrossed by the immediate events as to have 
no thought for those which may follow. But the ordinary 
disposition is towards anticipating whilst enduring, so 
that the actual pressure is increased by the fears and fore- 
bodings of things in reserve. And it is quite natural that 
such should be the case. That she is always anticipating, 
always stretching into the future, is the soul's great witness 
to herself of her being immortal. It is nature's voice, 
strenuously giving testimony to another state of being. 
But when the principle of faith has been divinely im- 
planted, it ought, in certain cases and degrees, to keep 
under this proneness to anticipate. It cannot repress the 
soarings of the spirit, the mysterious wanderings, the gaz- 
ing at far-off possibilities ; and it would not be for our 
happiness, it would only be for our degradation, that the 
soul's wings should be confined, and her vision limited, so 
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that she could neither travel nor look beyond the scenes 
of to-day. But faith ought so to people all the future 
with the presence, the guardianship, the love, and the 
faithfulness of God, that the soul, in her joumeyings and 
her searchings, should find no cause for anxiety and no 
ground for fear. 

This is the privilege, and this should be the aim, of the 
Christian — ^not to shut out the future, as though he dared 
not look on what it may contain ; but to take the future, 
as well as the present, as his own ; to feel that the same 
God inhabits both, and that, wheresoever God is, there 
must be safety for His people. But, alas ! through the 
weakness of their faith. Christians live far below their 
privilege ; and hence, when they look into the future, it 
seems full of boding forms and threatening shadows ; and 
the survey only makes them less resolute under present 
troubles, and less alive to present mercies. If this be a 
just description of any amongst yourselves, we beseech 
them to give great attention to our text, and to strive to 
base a rule for their practice on the principle which it 
announces as pervading God's dealings. We say to you 
with respect to your duties, "As thy days so shall thy 
strength be." The Christian, when in health, fears that 
he should not bear sickness as he ought ; in sickness he 
fears, that, if restored to health, he should not keep his 
vows and resolutions ; when not exposed to much tempta- 
tion, he fears that he should fall if he were ; when ap- 
parently tasked to the utmost, he fears that exemption 
would only generate sloth. But let him be of good cheer: 
our text is a voice from the unknown futurity, and should 
inspire him with confidence. Sickness may be at hand, 
but so also is the strength for sickness ; and thou shalt be 
enabled to take thy sickness patiently. You may be just 
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recovering from sickness ; and life — ^for it is often harder 
to face life than death ; he who felt nerved to die may be 
afiraid to live — life may be coming back upon you with 
its long array of difficulties, and toils, and dangers ; but 
be of good cheer, the Author of life is the Author of grace; 
He who renews the one will impart the other, that your 
days may be spent in His service. And sorrows may be 
multiplied : yes, I cannot look on this congregation, com- 
posed of young and old, of parents and children, of hus- 
bands and wives, of brothers and sisters, without feeling 
that much bitterness is in store. I can see far enough 
into the future to discern many funeral processions winding 
from your doors : I miss well-known faces from the weekly 
assembly, and the mournful habits of other parts of the 
family explain but too sadly the absence. But be of good 
cheer: the widow shall not be desolate, the fatherless 
shall not be deserted ; when the grave opens, there shall 
be the opening of fresh springs of comfort; when the 
clouds gather, there shall be the falling of fresh dews of 
grace ; for heaven and earth may pass away, but no jot, 
and no tittle of the promise can fail, "As thy day so 
shall thy strength be." 

And if you ask proof that we are not too bold in our 
prophecy, we might appeal, as we have already appealed, 
to the registered experience whether of the living or the 
dead. This experience will go yet further, and bear us 
out in predicting peace in death, as well as support through 
life. I have to pass through the trial from which nature 
recoils : the earthly house must be taken down, and the 
soul struggle away from the body, and appear at the tri- 
bunal of my Judge. How shall I feel at such a moment 
as this 1 Indeed I dare not conjecture. The living know 
not, cannot know, what it is to die : we must undergo, 
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before we can imagine, the act of dissolution : life is an 
enigma in its close, as in its commencement ; we cannot 
remember what it was to enter, we cannot anticipate what 
it will be to quit, this lower world. Yet if there be 
strength and collectedness in that fearful extremity to 
meditate of God, " my meditation of Him shall be sweet." ^ 
I shall remember that Grod hath promised to " swallow up 
death in victory ;"2 and that what He hath promised. He 
will surely perform. May I not therefore be glad in the 
Lord ? The things that are temporal are fading from the 
view ; but the things that are eternal already crowd upon 
the vision. The ministering spirits wait to conduct me ; 
the heavenly minstrelsy sends me notes of gracious invita- 
tion ; one more thought of God as my Father and Friend, 
one more prayer to "the Kesurrection and the Life,"^ and 
I am in the presence of Him who has never failed in 
accomplishing His word to His people. Bear witness, 
yes, we must appeal to the inhabitants of heavenly places, 
to glorified spirits who have fought the last fight, and now 
" rest from their labours."* We will ask them how they 
prevailed in the combat with death ; how, weak and worn 
as they were, they held fast their confidence in the hour 
of dissolution, and achieved a victory, and soared to happi- 
ness 1 Listen for their answer : the ear of faith may catch 
it, though it be not audible by the organ of sense. We 
were weak in ourselves ; we entered the dark valley, to all 
appearance unprepared for wrestling with the terrors with 
which it. seemed thronged. But wonderfully did God 
fulfil His promises. He was with us ; and He ministered 
whatever was necessary to the sustaining our faith and 
securing our safety. And now, be ye animated by om* 

^ Psa. dv. 84. ' Isa. zzy. 8. ' John zL 25. 

< Rev. xiv. 13. 
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experience. If ye would win our crown, and share our 
gladness, persevere in simple reliance upon Him who is 
alone "able to keep you from fialling;"^ and ye also shall 
find that there is no season too full of dreariness and diffi- 
culty for the accomplishment of the words, " As thy days 
80 shall thy strength be." 

1 Jude 24. 



SERMON X 

PLEADING BEFORE THE MOUNTAINS 

'* Jgear ge, ® tnotmtams, tfre ILorti's controbers?, bxCSI ge strong 
fmtntiattons oC tfje eatti^: far tfje Horti fratif a controberss ytf^ Sis 
people, an^ W iotH pleoti iott|^ SsroeL O mg people, ioifat i|a)ie S 
tione ttnto tfjee? anH fof)etein j^oiie S foeatieti tfjee? test^ agatnstme/' 

— MiCAH vi. 2, 3. 

AMOXGST all the pathetic expostulations and remon- 
strances which occur in the writings of the prophets, 
none ever seem to us so touching as this which is found in 
the first chapter of the hook of Isaiah — " The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but Israel doth 
not know, my people doth not consider." ^ You will at 
once understand that in our estimation the pathos is de- 
rived from the reference made to irrational creatures, to the 
ox and the ass which have not been endowed as man hath 
been with the high faculty of reason. It is an extraordi- 
nary proof of human perverseness and ingratitude that there 
should not be as much of attachment and of acknowledg- 
ment of ownership manifested by men towards God, as by 
the beasts of the field towards those who show them kind- 
ness or supply them with food. And we feel that no ac- 
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cumulation of severe epithets, no laboured upbraidings, no 
variety of reproaches, could have set in so aflfecting a light 
the treatment which* the Creator receives from His crea- 
tures as the simple contrast thus drawn between man and 
the brute. 

But whenever Scripture — and the cases are not rare — 
strives to move us by allusions to the inferior creation, 
there is a force in the passages which should secure them 
our special attention. When Jeremiah uses language very 
similar to that which we have just quoted from Isaiah — 
"Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times : and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow ob- 
serve the time of their coming ; but my people know not 
the judgment of the Lord"^ — he delivers a sterner rebuke 
than if he had dealt out a series of vehement invectives. 
To what end hath man been gifted with superior faculties, 
made capable of observing the dealings of his Maker, and re- 
ceiving the communications of His will, if the birds of the 
air, guided only by instinct, are to excel him in noting " the 
signs of the times," 2 and in moving and acting as those 
signs may prescribe ? And could any severer censure be 
delivered when he gives no heed to intimations and warn- 
ings from God than is passed on him by the swallow and 
the crane, who, observing the changes of season, know when 
to migrate from one climate to another ? 

Is there not a very peculiar force in this well-known 
address of Solomon to the indolent man? "Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise ; which, 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in 
the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest."^ The 
sagacious king might have given us a long dissertation on 
the evil of slothfulness and the duty of industry ; but he 

^ Jer. yiii 7. * Matt. xvi. 3. ' Prov. vi 6. 
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could not have spoken more impressively than by simply 
referring us to an insignificant but ever active insect, and 
leaving that insect to put us to shame if disposed to 
waste hours in idleness. And who has not felt whilst 
reading our Lord's discourses to His disciples, that never 
did that Divine Being speak more effectively or touchingly, 
than when He made as it were the fowls of the air and 
the flowers of the field utter admonitions and reprove 
want of faith 1 It ought to assure us, nobler and more im- 
portant as we manifestly are, of God's good will toward us 
and His watchful care over us, to observe with how un- 
wearied a bounty He ministers to the winged things that 
range the broad firmament, and in how glorious an attire 
He arrays those productions which are to wither in an 
hour. And could our Saviour have composed a homily 
which should have more keenly rebuked all mistrust of 
God, or more persuasively have recommended our casting 
on Him our cares, than this His beautiful appeal to the 
birds and the flowers 1 " Consider the ravens, for they 
neither sow, nor reap, nor gather into barns ; and God 
feedeth them. Consider the lilies, how they grow : they 
toil not, they spin not ; yet I say unto you that Solomon 
in all his glory Was not arrayed like one of these. "^ 

In these latter words Christ goes yet lower in the scale 
of creation than either of the prophets whom we quoted as 
reproving or teaching man through the inferior creatures. 
It is yet more humiliating to be instructed by the lily than 
by the bird or the insect, and man may well indeed blush 
if ignorant or unmindful of truths which may be learnt 
from the grass beneath his feet. But there are instances 
in Scripture of an appeal to what is below even this, to the 
iaanimate creation, as though man might be rebuked and 

^ Luke xii. 24. 
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taught by the sun and stars, by the rocks and the waters. 
When Joshua, knowing the time of his death to be near, 
had gathered the Israelites and caused them solemnly to 
renew their covenant with God, he " took a great stone, 
and set it up there under an oak that was by the sanctuary 
of the Lord."^ And then he proceeded to address the 
congregation in these remarkable words, " Behold, this 
stone shall be a witness unto us ; for it hath heard all the 
words of the Lord which He spake unto us : it shall be 
therefore a witness unto you, lest ye deny your God." So 
boldly and unreservedly had the people avouched their de- 
termination of serving the Lord and obeying His voice, that 
the very stones might be supposed to have heard the vow, 
and to be ready in the event of that vow being broken to 
give evidence against the treacherous multitude. Could 
the dying leader have expressed more strongly the strict- 
ness of the obh'gation under which the people had brought 
themselves, and the perfidy of which they would be guilty 
in turning aside to idolatry, than by thus gifting inanimate 
matter with the powers of hearing and speech, and repre- 
senting it as becoming vocal that it might denounce the 
iniquity of infringing the covenant just solemnly made ? 
The stone is thus converted into an overwhelming orator ; in 
its stillness and muteness it addresses us more energetically 
and persuasively than the most impassioned of speakers. 

Or to take another instance, when the Psalmist calls 
upon everything animate and inanimate to join in one 
chorus of thanksgiving to the Almighty, who does not 
feel thut the summoning the senseless and irrational is the 
most powerful mode of exhorting those blessed with life 
and intelligence, and of rebuking them if they offer not 
praise 1 " Praise ye Him, sun and moon ; praise Him, all 

1 Josh. xxiv. 26, 27. 
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ye stars of light. Praise the Lord from the earth, ye 
dragons and all deeps, fire and hail, snow and vapours, 
stormy wind fulfilling His word."^ Could any address 
be more stirring 1 Could any laboured exposition of the 
duty of thanksgiving be as effective as this call to the 
heavenly bodies, yea, even to the fire and the hail and the 
storm, to bring their tribute of praise 1 for who amongst 
God's rational creatures wiU dare to be silent if every star 
as it walks its course, and every breeze as it sweeps the 
earth, and every cloud as it darkens the firmament, may be 
regarded as attesting the goodness and publishing the 
glories of the universal Lord. 

We thus wish you to perceive that in appealing to the 
inanimate creation the inspired writers take a most effec- 
tive mode of inculcating great truths and conveying stem 
reproofs. And never should we more feel that the lessons 
which they are about to deliver are of extraordinary mo- 
ment than when they introduce them, as Isaiah does his 
prophecies, with a " Hear, heaven, and give ear, 
earth;" 2 never should we be more conscious that they are 
just in accusing men of wilful ignorance and determined 
unbelief, than when they turn to the inferior tribes and 
cite them as witnesses against rational beings. 

Now you will readily perceive that our text has naturally 
suggested these remarks on the frequent references in the 
Bible, whether to animate or inanimate things, when man 
is to be exhorted, and especially when he is to be rebuked. 
In the preceding verse the prophet Micah had received 
his commission in these remarkable terms — " Arise, con- 
tend thou before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice." Nothing can be more adapted to awaken atten- 
tion and prepare us for surprising disclosures. What lofty, 

1 Psa. cxlviiL 8, 7. « Isa. i. 2. 

II. Q 
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what confounding argument is this, which must he main- 
tained in the audience of the mountains and hills? Or 
could anything more persuade us of the obduracy of those 
with whom the prophet had to reason than this appeal to 
inanimate matter, as though the very rocks might be as 
much expected to hearken as the idolatrous generation to 
whom he was sent 1 In the first verse of our text the 
prophet literally obeys the command thus received, for he 
exclaims, " Hear ye, mountains, the Lord's controversy, 
and ye strong foundations of the earth ; for the Lord hath 
a controversy with His people, and He will plead with 
Israel." 

" The Lord hath a controversy with His people ;"i He is 
about to enter into debate "with them, to bring forward His 
grievances, and to allow them to bring forward theirs, so 
that the cause may be fairly tried and a verdict given as 
to who has done the wrong. In what court, if we may use 
the expression, shall such a cause be tried 1 When one of 
the contending parties is none other than the everlasting 
God, it should be at some stupendous tribunal that the 
pleading takes place. Let then the mightiest eminences 
of the earth be the walls within which the controversy 
proceeds. "Arise, contend thou before the mountains." 
It is as though the prophet had been bidden to select 
some valley, surrounded on all sides by hills which lost 
themselves in the clouds ; that there, as in a magnificent 
hall, worthy in some degree of the greatness and strange- 
ness of the cause, the living God and His rebellious people 
might stand side by side, and implead one the other. And 

^ This portion of the subject has been so largely handled by 
Saurin in his sermon on ** God's controversy with Israel," that one 
can scarcely hope to say anything which has not been already and 
better said by that most powerful of preachers. 
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the mountains are to do more than form the avails of the 
judicial chamber. They are to be the audience, they are 
to be witnesses in this unparalleled trial. So certain was 
God, when thus bringing Himself into public controversy 
with Israel, that He should be justified in His dealings 
and clear in His judgments ; so certain moreover was He 
that no evidence would convince those who were set 
against His service, that He summoned the hiUs and 
strong foundations of the earth to be present, that Ho 
might not want voices to pronounce His acquittal, however 
human tongues might keep a guilty silence. There is 
something singularly striking and sublime in all this. My 
brethren, give your close attention to the scene. We are 
admitted, as it were, into the court ; did ever trial go for- 
ward in so august a chamber 1 The walls are the ever- 
lasting hills, and the roof is the broad firmament with all 
its fretwork of stars. And the parties who are to come 
into court ! The Creator Himself, amazing condescension ! 
is one of these parties; the other is the whole Jewish 
nation, or — for we may fairly transfer the occurrence to 
our own day — the whole Christian world. Yes, matters 
are to be brought to an issue between God and His 
creatures ; He knows that they complain of His govern- 
ment, and refuse compliance with His laws ; and therefore 
has He descended from His throne, and laid aside for 
the time His rights and prerogatives, and placed Himself 
at the bar with those who have resisted His authority, 
that the real state of the case may be thoroughly ex- 
amined, and sentence be given according to the evidence 
produced. 

Let then the trial commence ; God is to speak first; and 
so strange is it that He should thus enter into controversy 
with man that the very hills and strong foundations of the 
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earth assume a listening posture. And now what words 
do you expect to hear] What can you look for from 
the Divine Speaker, if not for a burst of vehement 
reproach, a fearful enumeration of foul ingratitude, and 
base rebellion, and multiplied crime 1 When you think 
that God Himself is confronted with a people for whom 
He has done unspeakable things, and from whom He has 
received in return only enmity and scorn, you must expect 
Him to open His cause with a statement of sins, and a 
catalogue of offences, at the hearing of which the very 
mountains would quake. But it is not so. And among 
all the transitions which are to be found on the pages of 
Scripture, and which furnish the most touching exhibitions 
of divine tenderness and long-suffering, perhaps none is 
more affecting than that here presented. We have been 
brought into a most stupendous scene : mountain has been 
piled upon mountain, that a fit chamber might be reared 
for the most singular trial which earth ever witnessed. 
The parties have come into court; and whilst one is a 
company of human beings like ourselves, we have been 
amazed at finding in the other the ever-living Creator, 
who has consented to give His people the opportunity of 
pleading with Him face to face, and of justifying, if they 
can, their continued rebellion. And now the mind is 
naturally wrought up to a high pitch of excitement ; we 
almost tremble as we hearken for the first words which 
the Almighty iff to utter : they must, we feel sure, be 
words of accusation, and wrath, and vengeance, words 
deep as the thunder and fiery as the lightning ; when, lo, 
as though the Speaker were overcome with grief, as though 
the sight of those who had injured Him moved Him to 
sorrow, not to wrath, He breaks into the pathetic exclama- 
tion, an exclamation every letter of which seems a tear 
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" my people, what have I done unto thee, and wherein 
have I wearied thee? testify against me." 

We desire, brethren, that you should avail yourselves on 
the present occasion of the wonderful permission thus 
accorded by God. Ordinarily we are fearful of allowing 
you to bring complaints against your Maker. But we 
know that you make them in your hearts ; and now, at 
last, you have a full opportunity of giving them vent ; 
you are standing in controversy with God, and God Him- 
self gives you leave to testify against Him. The question 
therefore now is, what charges any of you have to bring 
against God, against His dealings with you, against His 
government, against His laws. If you have any excuses 
to offer for still living in sin, for impenitence, for cove- 
tousness, for sensuality, you are free to produce them; 
God Himself invites the statement, and you need not fear 
to speak. But, forasmuch as you are confronted with 
God, you must expect that whatsoever you advance will 
be rigidly examined ; and that when you have brought 
your accusation against God, God will bring His against 
you. These preliminaries of the great trial having been 
defined and adjusted, we may suppose the controversy to 
proceed : men shall first testify against God, and then God 
shall testify against men. 

Now you will understand that we are here supposing 
men to come forward and to attempt to justify what is 
wrong in their conduct, by laying the blame in some way 
upon God. It is this which God, in our text, invites the 
Israelites to do ; and, therefore, it is this which, if the 
trial be regarded as taking place in our own day, we must 
suppose done by the existing generation. And if men 
would frankly speak out, as they are here bidden to do, 
. they would have to acknowledge a secret persuasion that 
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they have Iven doalt with unjustly, and that there is much 
U> |>alliAte, if not wholly to excuse, their continued viola- 
tion of the known laws of God. They aigue that they 
have inheri:t\U through no fault of their own, a proneness 
to sin ; tl;at they have been bom with strong passions and 
ar;x :::t^ ar.vl pIaoi\l in the midst of the very objects 
miiivh thoir desires Sv^lioit ; and they are disposed to ask 
wht :her i: cdoi be quiio fair to expect them to be virtuous in 
*^::«' ,:* all ::;cm? disadvjintaireis. qidte just to condemn them 
tVr vu^ir.c :;*.j»: which, alter alL they had scarce the power 
.: avv^i.liUi:, Well, le: them UKre their complaint: God 
:> u ul;r.^ to hear ; bu: let :heia, on their part, give heed 
t.'^ wha: He wiU vlci.; in ler-lv. The accusation is this — 
Uv.:vir: rj^iurv S?v:a::ir vvrrcp: ihr\:ujrh the transgression of 
AJ.Au:. a :riii*-;TV:ss:.^ii in which we had certainly no per- 
s-v.aI >r.jir;\ As a vvr.5*?curi:vV on this, we come into the 
wvrM w::h ».-::r:::^: rr.''pciisi:ie&. prv^pensities moreover 
Vi*;.;:h :>.ir;- i> tvtr>:hiiL^ aro'.iii'i us to develop and 
>:ri:u:>..v- , jl::.*! r::Vtr^h-lTsa> we are to be condemned for 
.'Xy.v^ .v„l.vji:::r,s whi.-h w\e d:.l no; implant* and grati- 
:\ :v^ :\fc^c>:. ^-:^ ^ !.:>. jlt*? ac:uillY a TXirs of o:ir constitution. 
1: >i.\' '.ji,v V,',-; ir.!",-::!.:*:*! a :jdi::cvi =:jk«z:ie« or if we had 
\xv, i: Ivvks: sc s-^r:uv,-5C,u:oifvl ^i^a* ihe incentives to virtue 
v.-v^>,'4 >3i^v >>fi: scr. v^r :1jl:i :b* temptations to vice, 
:>vs\» >*\.v-l-i i.A'k^* "Sf^n ;u<^:-f in :ce exrefttng ns to live 
^'s\!:\x aTvl *r;^^::tivc:<ly, ani in tb? rcnishii^ ns if we 
;,.Tt^,vl An:,;-,* :V,^ci a ",u:j: :i stIiMfniiL But assoredlv, 
^^va :lv ,''j:^'' :si^ vriVi5*:LT lb* r-v\:rs»?* wfasen there has 
Xv^ ,\.'r;'3:::;:"- .\-a:^1 :.' -^s^ -b* vjrr ssci:3es5 tendencv to 
>i^\ i^i ^v Ta-*'* >^jt vuik>:C i^u.^jnirsj objects which call 
,vv: .ja^ tv:>^,l^2^.v '^^.iijs ^-^ zicciv^is to withstanding it 
*v. ic i ^rvjt; ,vai:;:Mr«:.'<'i i.:siiiiTrir:^aG», it ^ scnnewhat 
W*,; -!.^. >»v> $i>%\jli,v >r ^i^^'rir*?^ :y res2S5 what ib iwtan]. 
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and condemned for obeying it — ay, and we think that 
here, in the presence of the mountains and strong founda- 
tions of the earth, we may venture to plead the hardship, 
seeing that God Himself hath said, " Testify against me." 
But now the accusation must be sifted : it is a contro- 
versy which is being carried on ; and whatever is urged, 
either on the one side or on the other, has to be subjected 
to a rigid inquiry. It is, of course, to be acknowledged 
that, as a consequence on the apostasy of our forefather, 
we receive a depraved nature, prone to sin and averse 
from holiness. It has undoubtedly become natural to us 
to disobey God, and unnatural, or contrary to nature, to 
obey Him. And we are placed in a world which presents 
in rich profusion, the counterpart objects to our strongest 
desires, and which, soliciting us through the avenues of 
our senses, has great advantage over another state of being 
which must make its appeal exclusively to our faith. All 
this must be readily admitted : there is no exaggeration 
and no misrepresentation. But if this may be said on the 
side of man, is there nothing to be said on the side of God 1 
Has God made it absolutely unlawful that you should 
gratify the desires of your nature? is it not rather the 
immoderate gratification which He denounces as criminal ] 
and is it not actually a law of your constitution that this 
immoderate gratification defeats itself, so that your choicest 
pleasures, taken in excess, pall upon the appetite and pro- 
duce but disgust? In all accusations which you bring 
against God, you assume that He requires the surrender 
of whatsoever constitutes the happiness of beings so con- 
ditioned as yourselves : whereas it is susceptible of the 
fullest demonstration that the restraints which His laws 
put on your desires, and the bounds which they set to the 
indulgence of your wishes, do nothing but prevent these 
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desires and wishes from becoming your tyrants, and there- 
fore your tormentors. And what have you to say against 
restrictions, which after all are but safeguards for your- 
selves and your fellow-men — restrictions, the universal 
submission to which would turn the world into one peace- 
ful and flourishing community, and the setting which at 
nought is certain to be followed by the worst consequences 
to individuals and society ? It is idle to contend that 
God requires from you a moderation and self-denial which, 
constituted and circumstanced as you are, it is unjust to 
expect, when He asks only what you cannot grant without 
being incalculably benefited, nor refuse without being as 
much injured. 

We are not here speaking, be it observed, of the benefit 
and injury which are distinctly annexed as reward and 
penalty to the several divine laws, for we could hardly 
expect you to admit that these bear directly on our argu- 
ment. We speak of the benefit and injury which follow 
in the way of natural consequence, and which therefore 
may be regarded as resulting from the human constitution 
rather than from specific enactments of the universal 
Ruler. And we may confidently assert that if there were 
nothing to be considered but the amount of enjoyment, 
that man would consult best for himself who should im- 
pose such restraints on his desires as God's law prescribes, 
inasmuch as he would never then become the slave of 
those desires : unlimited indulgence makes slavery, and 
slavery misery. 

And though you may further plead the amazing power 
of temptation, and the known inability of man to resist 
the solicitations of the objects of sense, we plainly tell you 
that herein you exaggerate the strength of an enemy, only 
that you may apologize for defeat. You speak as if God 
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offered man no assistance, whereas the whole of His reve- 
lation is one proffer of such helps as may suffice to secure 
victory. It is altogether a misrepresentation, to dwell on 
the vehemence of passions and tlie energy of solicitations 
as though there were nothing to be said on the other side ; 
whilst it is certain that there has been made such pro- 
vision on our behalf that he who will seek the appointed 
aids may make sure of conquest. Add to this — for we 
have higher ground on which to meet you, — that God has 
not required you to live righteously without proposing an 
adequate motive. Estimate at what you will the present 
sacrifice — though we are persuaded, as we have already 
stated, that you are asked to surrender nothing which you 
would be the happier for keeping — but make what esti- 
mate you choose of the present sacrifice, you cannot say 
that God does not offer vastly more than its compensation 
in offering eternal life to such as subjugate themselves. 
Take then the matter in every possible point of view, and 
we think that you must be cast in the controversy into 
which you have entered before the mountains and the 
strong foundations of the earth. You have urged your 
plea, and now it behoves you to be silent whilst God shall 
urge His. You have virtually contended that God has 
done something unjust by placing you in your present 
condition, and that He has wearied you by imposing on 
you grievous commands. But hear, if we may venture on 
80 bold an expression, hear His defence. He rises up to 
plead with you, and these are His words. 

I did all which could be done for your forefather Adam, 
gifting liim with high powers, and subjecting him to slight 
trial. If, therefore, you have inherited a corrupt nature, 
it was not through defect in my arrangements for your 
good. I did what promised moat for your advantage, and 
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what you would have thankfully consented to, had you 
been present when Adam was made your representative. 
And though, when you had fallen, I might justly have 
left you to your misery, I determined and effected your 
redemption, though it could only be achieved through the 
death of my well-beloved Son. By and through this 
redemption, I provided for you the means of subduing 
passions however strong, and withstanding temptations 
however powerful. And whilst I made it your duty, I 
made it also, in every sense, your interest, ** to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in the world. "^ My command- 
ments "are not grievous ;"^ "in keeping of them there is 
great reward."^ Nothing is forbidden, which, if permitted, 
would make you happier ; nothing enjoined which could 
be dispensed with without injury. The ways in which I 
require you to walk are "ways of pleasantness"* and 
peace ; and they terminate in a happiness which would be 
incalculably more than a compensation, even if the path 
lay through unvaried wretchedness. Where then is the 
justice of your complaint, or rather of your accusation ! 
it is thus that God may expose the hoUowness and 
falsehood of all that reasoning, by which those who love 
sin would prove themselves excusable in yielding to its 
power. I hear Him appeal to the mountains and the 
hills, as though these were more likely than the stony 
heart of man to answer Him with truth. And when He 
has shown how much He hath done for man, what provi- 
sions He has made for his resisting and overcoming evil, 
what present and future recompenses are annexed to the 
keeping His commandments, I seem to hear the mountains 
and the hills giving forth their loud verdict — ^yea, the 
forests which are upon them bow in assent, and the rivers 
^ Tit a 12. « 1 John v. 3. » Psa. xix. 11. * Prov. iii 17. 
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which flow from them murmur their testimony, and from 
summit to summit is echoed the approving plaudit, as the 
Almighty again utters the challenge, " my people, what 
have I done unto thee, and wherein have I wearied thee ? 
testify against me." 

And thus far the accusation has only been, that God 
asks from man what, under man's circumstances, ought 
not to be expected : man being, by nature, strongly in- 
clined to sin, and God*s law requiring him to do violence 
to inclinations for whose existence he is in no degree 
answerable. Bub the court is not dissolved, and fresh 
indictments may be brought. Let, then, men approach 
and complain, if they will, of the dealings of God, of the 
unequal distribution of His gifts, of the prevalence of 
misery, and the successfulness of wickedness. It is not 
to be disputed, that numbers are disposed to murmur 
against the dispensations of Providence, and even to derive 
from them arguments against the impartiality of God's 
moral government, or the advaiitageousness of adhering to 
His seiTice. They count it surpassingly strange that so 
much wretchedness should exist beneath the sway of a 
Being as benevolent as powerful; and, if possible, yet 
more strange, that no amount of piety should secure an 
individual against his share in this wretchedness — ^nay, 
that, in many cases, piety should seem only to make that 
share greater. Well, there is now nothing to prevent the 
complaint from being urged; God has Himself invited 
you to state every grievance, so that, without incurring 
His displeasure, you may bring your charges against His 
dealings with yourselves. We may however suppose you, 
in this instance, to limit the charge to His dealings with 
those who are emphatically His people : you will hardly 
throw blame upon Him for that misery which results 
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purely from vice, and which would almost wholly disap- 
pear if men submitted to His laws. K you put out of the 
account that unhappiness which is the direct consequence 
on wickedness, and for which therefore it would be 
palpably unjust to reproach God, you have all the human 
misery which can excite wonder, or furnish, even in §ip- 
pearance, any groundwork of comi)laint. 

And undoubtedly there is thus left no inconsiderable 
sum : the righteous may be exempt from many afflictions 
which their own sins bring upon the wicked ; but never- 
theless their share of trouble is very large, and inchides 
much which is peculiar to themselves. It is against this 
that men are disposed to make exceptions ; arguing that it 
can scarce be equitable in God to allot so much of trouble 
and pain to those who love Him in sincerity, and sarve 
Him with diligence. They object, indeed, as we have 
already said, to the whole course of the divine govern- 
ment; contending tliat there is too much of permitted 
evil, and too little of bestowed good, to make that govern- 
ment worthy of God. But if the objection be of weight 
in any case, it must be in that of the righteous ; so that 
to remove it in this will be to destroy it in every other. 
And if it be easy for God to vindicate Himself against any 
charge, it is against that which impeaches His dealings 
with His people. He has no difficulty in proving that 
" He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men."^ Let Him enter into controversy with you, and 
then see whether you will venture to maintain your accu- 
sations. It is in terms such as these that He may be 
supposed to justify His dealings. 

It is true that those whom I love I chasten, even " as a 
father the son in whom he delighteth."^ But it is because 
^ Lam. iii. 83. ^ Pro 7. iii. 12. 
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I have to deal with an ungrateful and stubborn nature, 
which cannot be trained by any other discipline for the 
joys of mine own immediate presence. If the hearts of 
my people were not so prone to the attaching themselves 
to earth, I should not use such rough means of loosing the 
bonds : if they were not so ready to fall into slumber, I 
should not so often speak to them with a startling voice. 
I might indeed have annexed temporal prosperity to 
genuine religion, so that whosoever served me in truth 
should have been thereby secured against the chief forms 
of trouble. But wherein would have been the merciful- 
ness of such an arrangement 1 Who knows not that, even 
as it is, life, with all its cares, is clung to with extraordi- 
nary tenacity, and that the present, with all its sorrows, 
is practically almost preferred to the future 1 Those who 
have set their " affections on things above," ^ can hardly 
bring themselves to the entering on their possession, 
though urged by various disappointments and disasters ; 
and they who have been the longest engaged in preparing 
for death, and who seem to have least of what can make 
earth desirable, show a reluctance, as the time of departure 
approaches, which proves them still unduly attached to 
what they must leave. What would it be, if the arrange- 
ment were altered, and piety conferred an exemption from 
suffering ? There would then be a continual strengthening 
of the ties which bind the soul to earth ; the longer the 
term of human life, the greater would be the unwillingness 
to depart, and the more imperfect the preparation for a 
higher state of being. And though it be thus needful that 
many should be the troubles of the righteous, are those 
troubles unmitigated 1 are there no compensating circum- 
stances which make a father's chastisement prove a father's 

> CoL iii. 2. 
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love 1 It is in the season of deep sorrow that I communi- 
cate the richest tokens of my favour. Then it is, when 
the spirit is subdued and the heart disquieted, that I find 
opportunity of fulfilling the choicest promises registered 
in my word ; so that even mourners themselves often 
break into the exclamation, " It is good for us that we 
were afflicted."^ If I take away earthly wealth, it is that 
there may be more room for heavenly : if I remove the 
objects of ardent attachment, it is that I may fill the void 
with more of myself. Thus with eveiy sorrow there is an 
appropriate consolation ; every loss makes way for a gain; 
and every blighted hope is but parent to a better. 

And what is to be said, men and bretliren, against the 
vindication which God thus advances of His dealings 1 Is 
the complaint substantiated which you ventured to pro- 
duce in that magnificent chamber, which He reared for 
His controversy with His people ? Let the very mountains 
judge, let the strong foundations of the earth give a ver- 
dict. " my people, what have I done unto thee, and 
wherein have I wearied thee?" I have sulfered trouble 
to come upon you, but only as an instrument for good ; 
and never have I left you to bear it alone, but liave always 
been at hand to comfort and uphold. I have suffered death 
to enter your households, but only that you might be 
trained for immortality ; and there has not been a tear 
which you have been forced to shed, which I have not 
been ready to wipe from the eye. I have sufiered schemes 
to be disappointed, expectations to be baffled, friends to 
prove treacherous ; but only that you might more prize 
and strive after the "better and enduring substance ;"2 
and never have I thus brought you into the wilderness, 
without going before you in the pillar of fire and cloud. 
1 Psa. cxix. 71. « Heb. x. 34. 
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Do ye then arraign my dealings 1 do ye accuse them of 
severity 1 The inanimate creation shall utter my vindica- 
tion. The solid rocks which have beforetime been rent 
at my voice ; the lofty eminences which have bowed and 
done homage at my presence ; the trees which have waved 
exultingly, and the floods which have lifted up theii* 
waters, at fresh manifestations of my greatness — to these I 
appeal ; let these decide in this strangest of controversies. 
And so evident is it, brethren, that God chastens for your 
good, and afflicts only to bless, that we seem to hear the 
sound as of an earthquake in reply to this appeal, the 
sound as of rocking forests, the sound as of rushing 
waters ; and all gathered into one emphatic decision that 
your Creator is clear in this matter, and that, therefore, 
it must be on some fresh charge, if you would so testify 
against Him as to prove that you have ground of com- 
plaint. 

15ut we must change the scene. Having allowed you to 
produce your accusations against the laws and dealings of 
God, it is time that we suppose God the accuser, and put 
you on your defence. We stated, in an earlier part of our 
discourse, that, since there was to be a controversy, both 
parties must be heard ; that each must produce his cause, 
and plead his matter of complaint. The court has been 
hitherto occupied with your alleged grievances, but you 
have failed to make good any charge against God. But 
you now appear in an opposite character : God has accusa- 
tions to prefer against you ; prepare then yourselves, and 
meditate your answer. Ah, my brethren, however bold 
you were before, when you were permitted, yea, bidden to 
testify against God, you seem ready to shrink away and 
hide yourselves, now that God is about to testify against 
you. These mighty rocks, these towering lulls, by which 
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you are encircled, you would fain call upon them to cover 
you, that you might be hidden from One who can bring 
against you, as you too well know, such overwhelming 
charges. But this cannot be. God condescended to listen 
to your accusations, and you must stay, at whatever cost, 
and abide His. 

With what words shall the Almighty commence His 
indictment if not with those which were the first which 
He charged Isaiah to utter 1 " Hear, heavens, and give 
ear, earth ; for the Lord hath spoken, I have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me."^ There is not one of you on whom He has not be- 
stowed countless mercies : He has been about the path, 
and about the bed of each ; and had it not been for the 
watchfulness of His providence, and the tenderness of His 
love, there is not one of you who would not have been long 
ago crushed by calamities, and stripped of all the elements 
of happiness. But you have been guarded and sustained 
from infancy upwards ; you have been fed by His bounty, 
warmed by His sun, shielded by His power ; and thus has 
He been to each of you as a father — a father in com- 
parison of whom the kindest earthly parent might be 
(iounted a stranger. And what He has done for you iu 
temporal respects may almost be forgotten when you come 
to consider what He has done for you in spiritual. There 
is not one amongst you for whom He did not give up His 
only and well-beloved Son to ignominy and death : not 
one on whom He has not wrought by His preventing grace : 
not one to whom He has not sent the tidings of redemp- 
tion : not one to whom He has not offered immeasurable 
happiness in His own glorious kingdom. And what has 
He received in return for all this ? However persuaded 

^ Isa. i. 2. 
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and thankful we may be that there are those in this 
assembly who have been softened and subdued by what 
God hath done on their behalf, and who have cordially 
devoted themselves to His service, we dare not doubt that 
numbers, perhaps the majority, perhaps the great majority, 
are still at enmity with the Being who has striven by 
every means to reconcile them to Himself. There are the 
young who are refusing to remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth. There are the old who think that 
i-epentance may be safely deferred whilst they enjoy a little 
more pleasure or accumulate a little more wealth. There 
are the rich who make gold their hope, and fine gold their 
confidence; there are the poor whom even destitution 
cannot urge to seek treasure above. 

And what can such say now that they are standing in 
controversy with God 1 Let us pause yet a moment longer 
that we may hear what God has to urge against men. 
There occur to the mind those striking words in the Book 
of Revelation, "Behold I stand at the door and knock." ^ 
God seems to enumerate the modes in which He has 
knocked at the door of our hearts, and to appeal to them 
in proof how just are His complaints of our obduracy. 
We might almost say that He knocks by every object in 
creation, and by every provision in redemption. If I look 
abroad upon the magnificence of the heavens, there is not 
a star in all that glorious troop which comes marching 
through immensity, which does not summon me to acknow- 
ledge and admire the power of Godhead, and which may 
not therefore be said to make an appeal at the door of the 
heart, audible by all who yield homage to a Creator. If 
I survey the earth on which we dwell, and study its 
marvellous adaptations to the wants of its inhabitants, and 

1 Eev. iii 20. 
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scrutinize what goes on in the vast laboratories of nature; 
or if I descend into myself, " fearfully and wonderfully 
made,"^ and examine the curious mechanism, the beneficent 
contrivances, and the exquisite symmetries which dis- 
tinguish the body — why, there is nothing without, and 
there is nothing within, which does not. call to the re- 
membering and reverencing God: every feature of the 
landscape, every tree of the forest, every flower of the 
garden, every joint and every muscle of my frame, all are 
gifted with energy in proclaiming that there is a Supreme 
Being, infinite in wisdom and goodness as well as in 
might; and through each therefore may this Being be 
affirmed to knock at the heart demanding its love and 
allegiance. And God knocks, as you will all aUow, by 
the visitations of His providence : He knocks moreover by 
the suggestions of conscience, and the strivings of the 
Spirit. Who is there of you who will presume to say that 
he never heard this knocking] We know better. We 
know that, in the worst storm and mutiny of passion, 
when the heart itself has been the scene of conflict and tur^ 
moil, the wHd and battling inmates have often been startled 
by an appeal from without ; and that, for a moment at 
least, there has been the hush as of shame or of fear, so 
that there has been space for an energetic remonstrance, a 
remonstrance which, if it failed to produce permanent 
order, left a heavier condemnation on the wretched slave 
of the flesh and its lusts. It is not then difficult for God, 
or for Christ, to show that this has indeed been His course 
with you all — " I stand at the door and knock." But you 
have opened the door to a thousand other guests; you 
have received them into the recesses of the heart; but 
Him you have coldly repulsed, or superciliously neglected. 

^ Psa. czxzix. 14. 
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0, we fear tliat He may say to too many of you, I stood 
and knocked in the hour of prosperity, but ye gave no 
heed to a message delivered in the form of abundance and 
gladness. I came in the darkness and stillness of ad- 
versity, thinking that you might open to me when you 
were careworn and sad ; but you chose other comforters, 
and I asked you in vain to receive " the Lord of peace. "^ 
I called you through all the glories and all the wonders of 
the visible universe ; but it availed nothing that I wrote 
my summons on the firmament, and syllabled it alike in 
the voices and the silences of immensity : " ye have set 
at nought all my counsel, and would none of my reproof." ^ 
I gave you my word, I sent to you my Gospel; but it was 
to no purpose that' I knocked with the cross, the cross on 
which my Son was stretched to deliver you from death : 
you were too busy, or too proud, or too unbelieving to 
give ear to the invitation ; and I pleaded in vain, though 
I pleaded as the conqueror of your every foe. And in 
many an hour of temptation, in many a moment of guilty 
pleasure, amid the noise of business, and in the retire- 
ments of solitude, I have knocked so loudly, through the 
instrumentality of conscience, that you could not but start, 
and make some faint promise of admitting me hereafter ; 
but, alas, when I looked for the opening of the door, you 
have but barred it more effectually against me. 

Ah, if it be by such a reference to the modes in which 
He has knocked at your hearts, but knocked in vain, that 
God conducts His side of the controversy, what can you 
have to plead I It is in very moving terms that He urges 
His accusation. I have long and tenderly watched you. 
I have spared no pains to turn you from evil. By mercies 
and by judgments, by promises and by threatenings, I 
1 2 Thess. iii. 16. « Prov. i. 25. 
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have striven to fix your thoughts on the things which be- 
long to your peace. I counted nothing too costly to be 
done for your rescue ; I spared not mine own Son ; and I 
have borne year after year with your waywardness and in- 
gratitude, not willing that you should perish, though you 
have acted as if resolved that you would not be saved. 
And now " testify against me." " What could have been 
done more to my vineyard that I have not done in it ? 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes 1"^ Is it that you have 
not been warned, though I have sent my servants to 
publish my terrors 1 is it that you have not been entreated, 
though I have charged them with the tidings of redemp- 
tion? This, to sum up all, is my accusation against you. 
Ye have derived your being from me, ye have been sus- 
tained in being by me, ye have been continually the 
objects of my bounty, continually the objects of my long- 
suffering ; and nevertheless ye are still unmindful of my 
hand, still living " without God in the world," ^ still walk- 
ing in ways of your own devising, still crucifying my Son 
afresh, and putting away from you the offer of everlast- 
ing life. 

What have you to say against this accusation ; we do 
not believe that you will attempt to say anything. We 
are persuaded that, as it was with the man who had not 
on the wedding-garment, you will be speechless. Ay, but 
Grod shall not want an answer. He shall not want a verdict, 
because, self-condemned, you have np word to utter. Kot 
in vain hath He summoned the mountains and the strong 
foundations of the earth to be present at His controversy 
with you. The very hills have witnessed His loving- 
kindness towards you, clothed as they have been with the 

^ Isa. V. 4. « Eph. ii 12. 
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com, and crested with the fruits, which He has bountifully 
provided for your sustenance. And on one of these 
mountains of the earth was the altar erected on which His 
Son died ; and so fearful was the oblation, that Calvary 
shook at the cry of the mysterious victim. And now 
therefore, whilst He charges you with ingratitude, whilst 
He arrays against you the continued provocations, the 
insult, the neglect, which He has received at your hands ; 
whilst He speaks of abused mercies, of despised oppor- 
tunities, of resisted entreaties; and you remain silent, 
unable to refute the charge, and yet unwilling to acknow- 
ledge its truth — there is a sound as of heaving rocks, and 
of foaming torrents, and of bursting volcanoes; nature, 
which became vocal when a Mediator died, utters a yet 
deeper groan now that a Mediator is rejected ; and hill and 
forest, and rock and flood, send forth one mighty cry, the 
cry of amazement, that men should " neglect so great sal- 
vation,"^ the cry of acknowledgment that the Almighty 
has made good His accusations. 

And are we here to dissolve the court 1 Man has failed 
to show wherein God has wearied him; but God has 
drawn a verdict from the inanimate creation that He Him- 
self has been wearied by man. It is a strange expression 
to use; but it is quite consistent with the language of 
Scripture, that we should speak of God as wearied by our 
sins. "Ye have wearied the Lord," we read in the 
prophet Malachi ; " yet ye say. Wherein have we wearied 
Him ?"2 . « Hear," saith Isaiah, " house of David ; is it a 
small thing for you to weary men ; but will ye weary my 
God also ?"^ And did not God Himself say, by the mouth 
of the same prophet, to those who rendered Him hypocri- 
tical service, ** Your new moons, and your appointed feasts, 

1 Ileb. u. 3. « Mai. ii. 17. » Isa. ^-ii. 13. 
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my soul hateth ; they are a trouble unto me, I am weary 
to bear them?"^ We will not then dissolve the court. 
It is so starring a consideration that we should be actually 
able to weary God; the thing if done must entail so 
terrible a condemnation ; that we may well remain yet a 
few moments longer within the august chamber which was 
built for the controversy, to ponder our state, and examine 
what has been proved by these judicial proceedings. It is 
very clear that if God may be wearied, we may exhaust 
His patience, so that He may be provoked to leave us to 
ourselves, to withdraw from us the assistances of His grace, 
and to determine that He will make no further effort to 
bring us to repentance. And on this account especially it 
is, that there is such emphasis in the words of our Saviour, 
" Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in 
the way with Him."^ Try not his patience too far; ven- 
ture not actually into court with him ; but quickly, with- 
out any further delay, seek to compose your difference, 
" lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison." It is this counsel which we would pray GtDd 
might be imprinted by our discourse on those of you who 
have not yet been reconciled to their Maker. You have 
indeed come this night into court, and you have been 
altogether cast in your suit. But the trial has not been 
that which will fix your portion for eternity. It has only 
been with the view of alarming you, of bringing you to 
see the perils of the position in which you stand, that 
God has now entered into controversy with you, and sum- 
moned you to plead with Him before the mountains of 
the earth. And the verdict against you, which has been 
delivered by hill and forest, is but a solemn admonition, a 

^ Isa. L 14. « Matt. v. 25. 
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warning which, if duly and instantly heeded, shall cause a 
wholly different decision, when you appear at that tribunal 
whose sentences must be finaJL 

The mountains and the strong foundations of the earth, 
yea, the whole visible creation, may again be appealed 
to ; they may again be witnesses, when God shall arise to 
judgment, and call quick and dead to His bar. It gives 
a very sublime, though awful, character to the last assize, 
thus to regard it as imaged by the controversy in our text. 
I see a man brought to the judgment-seat of Christ : the 
accusation against him is, that he lived a long life in 
neglect and forgetfulness of God, enjoying many blessings, 
but never giving a thought to the source whence they 
came. Who are witnesses against him ? Lo, the sun de- 
clares, Every day I wakened him by my glorious shinings, 
flooding the heavens with evidences of a God : but he rose 
without a prayer from his couch; and he made no use of the 
light but to prosecute his plans of pleasure or gain. The 
moon and the stars assert, that " nightly, to the listening 
earth," they repeated the story of their origin ; but that, 
though they spangled the curtain which was drawn round 
his bed, he lay down, as he rose, with no word of supplica- 
tion ; and that often were the shadows of the night used 
only to conceal his guatiness from man. Hills and vaUeys 
have a voice : forests and fountains have a voice : every 
feature of the variegated landscape testifies that it bore the 
impress of a God, but always failed to awaken any reverence 
for His name. There is not an herb, there is not a flower, 
which will be silent. The com is asserting that its ripe 
ears were gathered without thankfulness: the spring is 
murmuring that its waters were drawn without gratitude : 
the vine is testifying that its rich juices were distilled to 
produce a false joy. The precious metals of the earth are 
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all stamped with accusation, for they were sought with a 
guilty avidity : the winds of heaven breathe a stem charge, 
for they were never laden with praises : the waves of the 
great deep toss themselves into witnesses, for they were 
traversed by ships that luxuries might be gathered, but 
not that Christianity might be diffused. Take heed, man 
of the world, how thou dost arm all nature against thyself. 
Be warned by the voice which the inanimate creation is 
already uttering, and make peace with thine adversary 
" whiles thou art in the way with him." Thine adversary ! 
and who is this 1 Not the sun, and not the moon, not the 
troop of stars, not the forests, not the mountains : these 
are but witnesses on the side of thine adversary. The 
adversary Himself — oh! they are words which almost 
choke the utterance ! — the adversary Himself is the ever- 
lasting God. Yet He wishes to be your friend : He offers 
to be your friend : there is nothing but your own deter- 
mination which can keep you at enmity. By the terrors 
of the last judgment, by all the hopes, by aU the fears, of 
eternity, do I conjure such of you as have not yet made 
peace with their God, to turn at once to the Mediator 
Christ : " God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself;"^ and now He beseeches you through us, "Be 
ye reconciled unto God.'* 

1 2 Cor. V. 19. 



SERMON XI 

BE A VEN 

"auK tfjere gi^aH be no mgfit ti^ere; anUtftes neeU no cantle, 
iuttf)erltgf)tof ti)e8un; fjor i\^i EotD d&oU g&eti) tf)em ltg})t; aiUi 
tfjeg Bfjall reign for eijer anU eijer/*— Rev. xxii. 5. 

OUR position upon earth is represented, as you well 
know, in Scripture, as that of combatants, of beings 
engaged in a great struggle, but to whom is proposed a 
vast recompense of reward. The imagery which St. Paul 
delights to use when illustrating our condition is derived 
from the public games so famous in antiquity. The com- 
petitors in a race, the opponents in wrestling, are the 
parties to whom he loves to liken himself and other fol- 
lowers of Christ. And the imagery is employed not only 
as aptly depicting a state of struggle and conflict; but 
because they who entered the lists in the public games 
were animated by the hope of prizes which success was to 
procure ; and because, in like manner, it is the privilege 
of Christians to know that if they be faithful to the end 
contest will issue in an " exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." 1 Shame upon the spiritual combatants % the apos- 
tle seems in one place to say, if they can be languid in 
exertion. A paltry recompense will urge the wrestler 

1 2 Cor. iv, 17. 
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or the runner to submit to painful training, and to strain 
every muscle. Shall we then, with heaven full in view, 
grudge the toil or spare the effort which may be needful 
to secure a portion in its joys 1 " They do it to obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. "^ 

K, however, the prize is to produce its just influence in 
animating to exertion it must be often surveyed, that we 
may assure ourselves of its excellence, and therefore long 
more for its possession. The competitor in the games had 
the honoured garland in sight : if inclined for a moment 
to slacken he had but to turn his eye on the coronet and 
he pressed with new vigour towards the goal. It should 
be thus with the Christian, with the spiritual competitor. 
He should have his thoughts much on heaven : he should 
refresh himself with frequent glimpses of the shining 
inheritance. By deep meditation, by prayerful study of 
the Scriptural notices of another world, he should strive 
to prove to himself more and more that it is indeed a good 
land towards which he journeys. He should not be con- 
tent with a vague and general belief that the things 
reserved for those who love God must be worth all the 
efforts and sacrifices which attainment can demand. This 
will hardly suffice when set against the pleasEures and 
allurements of the world : he must "be able to oppose good 
to good, and to satisfy himself on the evidence, as it were, 
of his own affections that he prefers what is infinitely best 
in preferring the future to the present. 

And certainly he may do this. Without speaking 
unadvisedly or enthusiastically, nay, speaking only the 
words of soberness and truth, we may safely say that those 
who muse much on heaven, who ponder its descriptions 
and strive to image its occupations and enjoyments, are 

1 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
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often privileged with sucli foretastes of what God hath 
prepared for His people as serve, like the clusters of 
Eschol, to teach them practically the richness of Canaan. 
With them it is not altogether matter of report that the 
inheritance of the saints is transcendantly glorious : it is 
already true in part, that, " as they have heard, so have 
they geen in the city of their God."^ They have waited 
upon the Lord until, according to the promise of Isaiah, 
they have been enabled to **moimt up with wings as 
eagles;" 2 they have gazed for a moment on the street of 
gold, and have heard the harpings of the innumerable 
multitude. 

Now if it be thus of exceeding importance to the 
Christian that he should often meditate upon heaven, it 
must be the duty of the minister to bring before him occa- 
sionally those descriptions of the world to come which God 
has been pleased to furnish in His Word. And a very 
delightful part this is of ministerial duty. We are often 
constrained to set forth the terrors of the Lord, though 
natural feeling would make us shrink from dwelling on 
the vengeance which will surely overtake the careless and 
unbelieving. We are obliged to insist very frequently on 
the first principles of Christianity, " laying the foundation 
of repentance from dead works, and of faith towards 
God."^ And it is not a rare thing that sermons have to 
take a reproachful character, exhibiting the sins and incon- 
sistencies of professors of godliness, upbraiding the defec- 
tive practice of those who name the name of Christ, and 
urging them, in no measured terms, to "walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith they are called."* But it were 
a great mistake to imagine that the preacher consults his 

1 Psa. xlviii 8. « Isa. xl. 81. » Heb. vi. 1. 

4 Eph. iv. 1. 
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own inclination in selecting such topics of discourse. Far 
more agreeable to him would it be to dilate upon privileges, 
to address his hearers simply as heirs of immortality, and 
to exhaust all his energy on the lively hope to which they 
are begotten. But this must not always be whilst congre- 
gations are composed of the believing and the unbelieving, 
whilst probably the majority is with the latter, and whilst 
even the former come far short of " adorning the doctrine 
of God the Saviour in all things."^ Still, as we have 
already said, the clergyman is not only permitted, he is 
bound to take heaven occasionally as his theme : and a 
very refreshing thing to him it is, when he may devote a 
discourse to the joys which are in reserve for the righteous. 
Come then, men and brethren, we have no terrors for you 
to-night, no reproaches, no threatenings. We are about 
to speak to you of the New Jerusalem, the celestial city, 
into which " shall enter nothing that defileth,"^ but whose 
gates stand open to all who seek admission through the 
suretyship of Christ. 

We select one verse from the glowing account which St. 
John has left us of the vision with which he was favoured, 
after tracing in mystic figures the history of the Church 
up to the general resurrection and judgment. The two 
last chapters of the Book of Revelation, inasmuch as they 
describe what was beheld after the general judgment, must 
be regarded as relating strictly to the heavenly state. 
The Book of Revelation is a progressive book : it goes 
forward regularly from one period to a following : and this 
should be always borne in mind when we strive to fix the 
meaning of any of its parts. It has so much the character 
of a history that the dates, so to speak, of its chapters will 
often guide us to their just interpretation. And since the 

1 Tit. li. 10. * Rev. xxi. 27. 
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twentieth chapter closes with the setting up of the great 
white throne and the judgment of every man according to 
his works, we conclude that what remains of the book 
belongs to that final condition of the saints which we are 
wont to understand by heaven and its joys. This being 
allowed, we may go at once to the examining the assertions 
of our text, applying them without reserve to our ever- 
lasting inheritance. The assertions are of two kinds, 
negative and positive. They tell us what there is not in 
heaven and what there is. Let these then furnish our 
topics of discourse, though in treating of the one we shall 
perhaps find it needful to trench on the other. Let us 
consider, in the first place, that there is no night in heaven, 
no candle, no light of the sun : let us consider, in the 
second place, that there the Lord God Almighty shall give 
the saints light, and that " they shall reign for ever and 
ever." 

Now we may begin by observing to you that with our 
present constitution there would be nothing cheering in 
an arrangement which took away night from our globe. 
The alternation of day and night, the two always making 
up the same period of twenty-four hours, is among the 
most beautiful of the many proofs that God fitted the earth 
for man and man for the earth. We know that other 
planets revolve in very different times on their axes, so 
that their days and nights are of very different lengths 
from our own. We could not live on one of those planets. 
We could not at least conform ourselves to the divisions 
of time, for we require a period of repose in every twenty- 
four hours, and could not subsist if there were only to 
come such a period in every hundred or in every thousand. 
The increased length of the period would avail us nothing : 
it would not be adapted to the human machine : we could 
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not deep for three of our present days, and so be fitted to 
keep awake for ten. Thus the present division of tinio 
has clearly been appointed with reference to our constitu- 
tion : we have been made on purpose for a world which 
revolves in twenty-four hours, or that world, if you will, 
has been made on purpose for us.^ Since then we require 
the present alternation of light and darkness, we may fairly 
say that it is no pleasant image to the mind that of a world 
without night : it is at least only by supposing a great 
change to pass on our constitution and faculties, that we 
can give to the image anything of attractiveness. 

And besides this it is very easy to speak of night as the 
season of dreariness and gloom, as the representative of 
ignorance and error; but what should we be without 
night 1 Where is there so eloquent an instructor as night? 
What reveals so much of the workmanship of the ever- 
living God? Imagine this world to have been always 
without night, and what comparatively would its inhabi- 
tants have known of the universe 1 It would have seemed 
to them, at least to those on the irradiated hemisphere, 
that their own globe and the sun made up creation. They 
might have studied the wonders which overspread the 
earth, and have surveyed with admiration and delight 
the glorious face of the ever-changing landscape. But 
they could not have gazed on the mighty map of the 
firmament ; they could scarcely have even conjectured that 
space, in its remotest depths, was crowded with systems 
and constellations, and that the world on which they 
trode was but the solitary unit of a sum which imagination 
was too weak to tell up. So that night, with all its 
obscurity and concealment, reveals unspeakably more to 
us than day: then it is that the astronomer goes forth on 

* See Whewell's Bridgewater Treatise, "Length of the Day." 
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his wondrous search, passing through region after region 
studded splendidly with star and planet : the sun by his 
very brightness has hidden from him all this rich jeweUery 
of the heavens, and it is not till set as a diadem round the 
forehead of darkness that he is able to look on its lustres. 
So that there is not necessarily anything very desirable in 
the absence of night : it would be the reverse of a blessing 
to us in our present condition, and would imply the dimi- 
nution rather than the enlargement of knowledge. 

What then are we to learn from the statement that 
there shall be no night in heaven? We leaiii much, 
whether you take it literally or metaphorically ; whether, 
that is, it be the natural or the figurative night whose total 
absence is affirmed. Night is now grateful, yea necessary, 
to us as bringing quiet and repose to overwrought bodies 
and minds. We cannot prosecute any labour however 
profitable, any study however interesting, without granting 
ourselves periods of rest ; we may sorely grudge the inter- 
ruption, we may endeavour to abbreviate the periods, 
but nature imperiously claims her time of slumber, and is 
sure to avenge its undue abridgment by the weariness and 
waste of every power. But all this arises from the imper- 
fectness of our present condition ; we are so constituted 
that we cannot incessantly pursue either occupation or 
enjoyment, but must recruit ourselves by repose whether 
for business or pleasure. And it would evidently be to 
raise us very greatly in the scale of animated being to 
make it no longer needful that we should have intervals 
of rest, body and soul being incapable of exhaustion or 
rather of fatigue. What a mind would that be which 
could continue hour after hour, yea, day after day, intent 
on the acquisition of knowledge, never pausing for a 
moment to give breathing-time to its powers, but advancing 
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in unwearied march from one height to another of truth. ! 
And what a body would that he which should never, by 
any want or infirmity, detain or hinder such a mind, but 
rather serve as its auxiliary, aiding and upholding it in its 
ceaseless investigations in place of requiring it to halt for 
the recruiting of the flesh ! 

It is such a change, such an advancement, in our con- 
dition, which appears indicated by there being no night 
in heaven. There is no night there, because there we 
shall need no periods of inactivity: we shall never be 
sensible of fatigue, and never either wish or want repose. 
It shall not be as now, when we must stop in the pursuit of 
what we long for, or become incapable of pursuit ; and in 
the enjoyment of what we love or become incapable of 
enjoyment. Never tired by performing God's will, never 
wearied by celebrating His praises, we shall feel always the 
freshness of the morning, always as at the beginning of a 
day, and yet be always as far off as ever from its close. 
It is given as one characteristic of Deity, that He never 
slumbers nor sleeps. It is afl&rmed moreover of the four 
living creatures which are round about the throne that 
they " rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come."^ 
So that it is a perfection to need no sleep : it is to be like 
the very highest of created intelligences ; nay, it is to be 
like the very Creator Himselfl And, therefore, I read the 
promise of a splendid exaltation, of an inconceivable en- 
largement of every faculty and capacity in the announce- 
ment of the absence of night. This my mind, which is 
now speedily overtasked, which is jaded by every increase 
of knowledge, which breaks down, as it were, if urged 
beyond a certain point, shall never be obliged to withdraw 

^ Bev. iv.^8. 
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from the contemplation of the august wonders of heaven. 
This my body, whose wants unavoidably engage much of 
my attention, whose weaknesses incapacitate me from 
continuous application, which is little better than a drag 
upon the spirit when it would soar towards the dwelling- 
place of God, shall have organs and senses for aiding the 
soul in her incessant inquiries, powers which shall never 
flag, but seem perpetually invigorated through being per- 
petually employed. How glorious then the promise of 
advancement contained in thB promise of there being no 
night in heaven. All feebleness, all remains and traces of 
imperfection, for ever removed, the saints shall spring to 
a surprising height g^mongst orders of creation, fitted not only 
in their intellectual part but even in their material, to serve 
God without a pause and to enjoy whilst they serve Him. 
And though it be true that night now discloses to us 
the wonders of the universe, so that to take from us night 
were to take a revelation of the magnificence of creation, 
whence comes this but from the imperfection of faculties 
— ^faculties which only enable us to discern certain bodies 
and under certain circumstances, and which probably suffer 
far more to escape them than they bring to our notice ? 
We speak of the powers of vision, and very amazing they 
are, giving us a kind of empire over a vast panorama, so that 
we gather in its beauties, and compel them as though by en- 
chantment to paint themselves in miniature through the tiny 
lenses of the eye. But nevertheless how feeble are these 
powers ! bodies of less than a certain magnitude altogether 
escape them : the microscope must be called in, though this 
only carries the empire one or two degrees lower : whilst 
other bodies, aerial for example, or those which move with 
extraordinary velocity, are either invisible or only partially 
discerned. And is it not -on account of this feebleness of 

II. s 
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power that the eye asks the shadows of night before it 
can survey the majestic troop of stars ? That troop is on 
its everlasting march as weU whilst the sun is high on 
the firmament as when he has gone down amid the clouds 
of the west, and it is only because the eye has not strength 
to discern the less brilliant bodies in the presence of the 
great luminary of the heavens that it must wait for dark- 
ness to disclose to it the peopled scenes of immensity. 

I glory then once more in the predicted absence of night. 
Be it so, that night is now our choice instructor, and that a 
world of perpetual sunshine would be a world of gross ignor- 
ance : I feel that night is to cease because we shall no longer 
need to be taught through the veils, because we shall be 
able to read the universe illuminated, and not require as 
now to have it darkened for our gaze. It is like telling 
me of a surprising increase of power ; I shall not need night 
as a season of repose, I shall not need night as a medium 
of instruction. I shall be adapted in every faculty to an 
everlasting day, a day whose lustres shall not obscure the 
palest star and yet shall paint the smallest flower; and 
throughout whose unbroken shining creation will contin- 
ually present me with fresh wonders, and find me always 
prepared to inspect them. 

And if from considering night in its more literal we 
pass to the considering it in its metaphorical sense, who 
can fail to be struck with the beauty and fulness of the 
promise of our text ] We are accustomed to take night 
as the image of ignorance, of perplexity, of sorrow. And 
to affirm the absence of night from the heavenly state may 
justly be regarded as the affirming the absence of all which 
darkness is used to represent. " There shall be no night 
there;" the ways of providence shall be made clear: the 
mysteries of grace shall be unfolded ; the " things hard to 
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be understood"^ shall be explained; we shall discover 
order in what has seemed intricate, wisdom in what we 
have thought unaccountable, and good where we have seen 
only injuiy. " There shall be no night there :" children 
of affliction hear ye this ; pain cannot enter, grief cannot 
exist in the atmosphere of heaven, no tears are shed there, 
no graves opened, no friends removed; and never for a 
lonely moment does even a flitting cloud shadow the deep 
rapture of tranquillity. " There shall be no night there :" 
children of calamity hear ye this : no baffled plans there, 
no frustrated hopes, no sudden disappointments ; but one 
rich tide of happiness shall roll through eternity, and deepen 
as it rolls. " There shall be no night there : " ye who are 
struggling with a corrupt nature hear ye this : the night 
is the season of crime ; it throws its mantle over a thousand 
enormities which shun the face of day. And to say that 
" there shall be no night," is to proclaim the reign of' uni- 
versal purity : no temptation there, no sinful desires to 
resist, no evil heart to battle with; but holiness shall 
have become the very nature of the glorified inhabitants 
and the very element in which they move. Oh this mor- 
tal must have put on immortality, and this corruptible in- 
corruption, ere we can know all the meaning and richness 
of the description which makes heaven a place without 
night. But even now we can ascertain enough to assure 
us that the description keeps pace with all that even 
imagination can sketch of the nobility and felicity of the 
inheritance of the saints. I behold man made equal with 
the angels, no longer the dwarfish thing which at the besi 
he is whilst confined to this narrow stage, but grown into 
mighty stature, so that he moves amid the highest, with 
capacities as vast and energies as unabating. I behold 

1 2 Pet iii. 16. 
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the page of universal truth spread before him, no obscurity 
on a single line, and the brightness not dazzling the vision. 
I behold the removal of all mistake, of all misconception : 
conjectures have given place to certainties ; controversies 
are ended, difficulties are solved, prophecies are completed, 
parables are intei-preted. I behold the hushing up of 
every grief, the wiping away of every tear, the prevention 
of every son'ow, the communication of every joy. I be- 
hold the final banishment of whatsoever has alliance with 
sinfulness, the splendid reimpressment of every feature of 
the divine image upon man, the unlimited diffusion of 
righteousness, the triumphant admission of the fallen into 
all the purities of God*s presence, and their unassailable 
security against fresh apostasy. I behold all this in the 
picture of a world without night : and I feel as though I 
did not need the wall of sapphire and the gate of pearl, 
with which the Evangelist has decked the New Jerusalem : 
I long for that city, and I know that it must be ineffably 
beautiful, inconceivably desirable, when I have heard him 
simply assert " And there shall be no night there." 

We go on to observe that St. John is not content with 
affirming the absence of night ; he proceeds to assert the 
absence of those means or instruments to which we are 
here indebted for the scattering of darkness. Had he con- 
fined himself to saying that there would be no night in 
heaven, you might have understood him to mean that the 
sun would never set in heaven : or that if it did, there 
would be so rich an artificial illumination as would prevent 
its radiance being missed. But there is to be no sun: 
neither is the want of the sun to be supplied as now by 
the lamp or the torch. " They need no candle, neither 
light of the sun." And what then is to make their per- 
petual day ? We must turn to the second division of our 
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subject ; we must consider what there is in heaven that we 
may gather the lessons taught by what there is not. " For 
the Lord God giveth them light." We wish you to ob- 
serve the peculiarity of the expression, "they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun." The candle and sun are 
removed only because no longer required. And then a 
reason is subjoined why the inhabitants of heaven have 
no further use for the candle or the sun, " for the Lord 
God giveth them light." They have light in the next 
world as well as in this ; but there is a great dijQference in 
the mode or channel of communication : they obtain it 
there immediately or directly from God, whereas here it 
comes through certain agencies or instruments which God 
is pleased to appoint and employ. And if you understand 
light as here used metaphorically, a natural thing being 
put for a mental or spiritual, you will see at once that this 
removal of the sun and candle, and this substitution of 
God Himself as the source of illumination, indicate an 
amazing change in the mode of acquiring knowledge. In 
another verse of the description of the New Jerusalem 
you have the assertion of a similar absence and of a similar 
substitution. " I saw no temple therein : for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. " ^ There is to 
be no need hereafter of those ordinances, those ministrations, 
those sacraments through which as channels God is here 
pleased to communicate grace : the saints shall be privileged 
with direct and open intercourse ; they shall be environed 
with manifestations of Deity ; these shall be their sanc- 
tuary ; and having thus access to God and the Lamb they 
will no longer require the rites and institutions of an earthly 
dispensation. We suppose this to be what is indicated by 
the fact that God will be the temple of the heavenly city, 

^ Rev. xxl 22. 
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though the fact itself far exceeds our comprehension. A 
temple builded of Godhead, its walls His attributes, its 
roof His majesty, its gates His eternity ! And to worship 
in this temple, to live in this temple, to worship God in 
God ! there is a wonderfulness here which is not to be 
overtaken by all our strivings ; for who can imagine to 
himself the everlasting Creator condescending to become 
as a sanctuary to the children of men, the gorgeous cathe- 
dral into whose recesses they may penetrate, and at whose 
altars they may do homage? We can feel, God, that 
the universe is Thy temple ; we are overwhelmed by the 
thought, that Thou ThyseK wilt be the temple of the uni- 
verse ! 

And we suppose that just the same truth is again indi- 
cated by St. Paul when, in writing to the Corinthians, he 
draws a contrast between our present and our future state of 
being. " Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to 
face ; now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also 
I am known. "^ We refer especially to the first part of this 
contrast, in which the comparison lies between the modes 
in which knowledge is to be acquired. He affirms that in 
this world we see only " through a glass darkly,'* or as it is 
in the original, in a riddle or enigma. We behold nothing 
but the image of God as reflected from His works or dealings, 
which serve as so many glasses or mirrors. But hereafter 
we are to behold God " face to face ;" not, that is, by re- 
flected rays, but by direct ; not as in a mirror, but by 
open vision, standing in His presence and gazing as it 
were on His countenance. And it must be the drift of 
these various representations, that we are hereafter to be 
admitted into such communion or intercourse, that there 
will be no need of any of those intermediate appointments 

1 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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through which we are now brought into acquaintance with 
God. The whole apparatus of mirror and temple and 
sun will be taken away, because we shall be admitted to 
the beatific vision, to aU those immediate manifestations of 
Deity which are vouchsafed to the angel or the archangeL 
We know not what these may be. We will not even dare 
to conjecture what it is to behold God " face to face ;" for 
we remember that there must always be an untravelled 
separation between the infinite Being and all finite ; and 
we may not therefore doubt that, even in the most inti- 
mate revelation of Himself, God majestically hides the won- 
ders of His nature. Yet we may be sure that discoveries 
are vouchsafed in heavenly places which throw into the 
shade the richest that can be obtained upon earth, and 
that whatever the degree or sense in which a created in- 
telligence can look upon the uncreated, in that it will be 
permitted to us to behold " the King immortal, invisible."^ 
And this marks a sublime though an inconceivable change 
in our powers and privileges. I am wonderfully struck by 
this abstraction of the material sun from our firmament, and 
this making God Himself the immediate source of our light, 
though I can hardly give consistency or shape to the stmg- 
gling thoughts which the imagery excites. Imagine, but 
you cannot imagine; and what is language to do when 
even imagination is at fault ? yet make an effort ; think of 
the sudden quenching of that luminary which now daily 
" cometh forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, and re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run a race;"^ but this extinc- 
tion of the sun, not followed by darkness, but by irradia- 
tions such as have never yet fallen on this earth. It is 
a glorious thing now when the golden beams of day flood 
the canopy of heaven, and forest and mountain and river 

1 1 Tim. L 17. * Psa. xix. 5. 
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are beautiful with light. Glorious is it, yea, and very de- 
monstrative of Deity, when the whole creation wakes up 
at the summons of the morning, as though the trumpet had 
sounded, and the vast grave of night were giving back the 
cities and the solitudes which had gone into its recesses. 
But now we are to have no sun ; the hand of the Almighty 
hath quenched it; and nevertheless we are not encom- 
passed with the shadows of the evening, but on the con- 
trary dazzled with a radiance immeasurably surpassing that 
of the noontide. In place of a firmament lit up by the 
shinings of a material body, we have the infinite vault con- 
verted into one brilliant manifestation of Godhead; the 
splendid coruscations of righteousness and truth, and justice 
and loving-kindness, weaving themselves together to form 
the arch ; and the burning brightness of Him who cannot 
"look on iniquity,"^ glancing to and fro like the light- 
ning, though not to scathe but only to illuminate. What 
think you of living beneath such a canopy ? What think 
you of having Divinity in aU the blaze of His attributes 
thus glowing throughout immeasurable space, and pouring 
His own lustre on every object in creation, so that the uni- 
verse would be nothing but the one shining forth of God- 
head, and each star, each leaf, each water-drop, be but as a 
spark from those eyes which, St. John saith, " were as a 
flame of fire?"^ Persian, thy superstition has become 
tnith ; we are not idolaters, and yet may now worship the 
sun. 

And though this is but treating our text as if the 
change which it indicates were to be literally understood, 
it may help us to the forming some idea of what is in- 
tended, when light is taken metaphorically as here put for 
knowledge. The change appears to mark, as we have 
1 Heb. i. 8. « Rev. I 14. 
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already intimated, the removal of all that instrumentality 
which has been constructed and employed for the bringing 
us to some degree of acquaintance with God, as though we 
had grown into manhood, and could dispense with the 
processes and restraints of our early education. At present 
we cannot see God : we can only study His works and 
ways, and gather from them inadequate notions of His 
character and attributes. But hereafter so strengthened 
will be our faculties, so enlarged our capacities, and so 
exalted our place amongst orders of creation, that God 
will be visible to us in such sense as He is visible to any 
finite beings : not in dim shadow, and mystic type, and 
material representation, but in the splendour, the spiri- 
tuality, the immenseness, the eternity of Deity. We 
shall enter the presence-chamber of Godhead — for a pre- 
sence-chamber unquestionably there is, some scene in 
T^'hich He who is everywhere, whom "the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain,"^ the inhabitant of all space as of 
all time, unveils His stupendousness, and shows Himself 
" as He is "2 to the glorious throng of worshipping spirits. 
In this throng we shall have place: in this presence- 
chamber we shall be privileged to stand. And who can 
fail to perceive that there is hereby indicated an amazing 
change as to the mode of acquiring knowledge ? I am no 
longer to be taught through any intermediate agency. I 
am no longer to be taught through laborious processes of 
study and research. I am to behold God, so far as the 
Creator can be beheld by a creature. I am to learn from 
actual inspection, the mind having the powers of the eye, 
so that the understanding shall gather in the magnificence 
of truth, with the same facility as the organ of sense the 
beauties of a landscape. There will be no distance between 
1 1 Kings viii. 27. * IJohu ii. 2. 
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ourselves and the objects of contemplation, no turning 
away of the mind from what is worthy its attention ; but 
so strong will be our propensity to truth, and so immediate 
our perceptions, that we shall be always gazing on some 
one of its mighty developments, and be no more liable 
to mistake or misapprehension than the man whose eye 
is his informant, and who has to believe only what he 
beholds. 

" They need no candle." Creation, with all thy bright 
wonders, I ask no longer the torch with which thou hast 
furnished me in my searchings after God : God Himself is 
before me ; and what further need can I have of thine 
aids ? Ordinances of grace, at which I have here trimmed 
the lamp of faith, ye are no longer requisite ; faith itself 
is lost in vision, and I want not the instrumei^tality 
through which it was kept burning. Even the mediatorial 
office, through which is now derived whatever most tends 
to illuminate the understanding and warm the heart, will 
no longer be needed : Christ, who is emphatically " the 
Sun of righteousness,"^ is to "deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father, "^ its designs being all completed, 
its ends all answered ; for when we stand face to face with 
God, what further use will there be for those channels 
through which we have now to seek access ] 

" They need no candle," nay, they need not even " the 
light of the sun." " The Lord God giveth them light ; " 
is not this to say that the Lord God giveth them Himself? 
for you will remember what is affirmed by St. John; 
" This then is the message which we have heard of Him, 
and declare unto you, that God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at alL"^ And therefore God, in some ineffable 
way, is to communicate Himself to the soul. There will 

1 MaL iv. 2. » 1 Cor. xv. 24. » 1 John i. 6. 
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probably be a communicaiion of ideas.^ God will substi- 
tute His ideas, great, noble, luminous, for our own con- 
tracted, confused, obscure : and we shall become like Him, 
in our measure, through participating His knowledge. 
There will be a communication of excellences : God will 
so vividly impress His image upon ns, that we shall be 
holy even as He is holy. There will be a communication 
of happiness : God will cause us to be happy in the very 
way in which He is happy Himself, making what consti- 
tutes His felicity to constitute ours, so that we shall be 
like Him in the sources or springs of enjoyment. All this 
seems included in the saying that the Lord God is to give 
us light. And though we feel that we are but labouring 
to describe, by aU this accumulation of expression, what 
must be experienced before it can be understood, we may 
yet hope that you have caught something of the grandeur 
of the thought, that God Himself is to be to us hereafter 
what the sun in the firmament is to us here. "We wish 
you to give, if possible, something of definiteness to the 
thought, by observing what an enlargement it supposes of 
all the powers of our nature; for now it would consume 
us to be brought into intimate intercourse with God ; we 
must have the sun, we must have the candle ; our faculties 
are not adapted to the living in His presence, where there 
is no veil upon His lustres. Hence we have in the figura- 
tive sketch of our text, in the part which makes God the 
source of all illumination, as well as in that which asserts 
the absence of night, a representation of man as nobly 
elevated amongst orders of being, and of the sublimest 
knowledge as thrown open to His search. Man is elevated ; 
for he has passed from the ordinances and institutions of 
an introductory state, to the open vision and free com* 

^ SaurixL 
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munion of spirits who never sullied their immortality. 
The sublimest knowledge is made accessible; for with 
God for his sun, into what depths can he penetrate and 
not find fresh truths ? with God as his temple, along what 
aisle of the stupendous edifice can he pass and not collect 
from every column find every arch majestic discoveries ] 
where can he stand and not hear the pervading Spirit of 
the sanctuary breathing out secrets which he had vainly 
striven to explore, and wonders which he had not dared 
to conjecture ? And thus, if it be a blessed thing to know 
that hereafter, set free from aU the trainings of an ele- 
mentary dispensation, we shall take our place, in the 
beauty and might of our manhood, amongst the nobles of 
creation ; that, gifted with capacities, and privileged with 
opportunities, for deriving from immediate contact with 
Deity acquaintance with all that is illustrious in the uni- 
verse, we shall no longer need those means and agencies, 
whether of nature or grace, which, whilst they strengthen 
and inform, prove us not made perfect — yea, if it be a 
blessed thing to know this, it is also a blessed thing to 
hear that there shall be no candle, no sun in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The substitution of God Himself for every 
present source of light is among the most energetic repre- 
sentations of a change which lifts man into dignity, and 
gives the heights and depths to his survey ; and I feel, 
therefore, that, so far as the ripening of our powers is con- 
cerned, or the moral splendour of our heritage, or the 
freedom of our expatiations, description has well-nigh 
exhausted itself in the announcement of the Evangelist, 
that the inhabitants of the new Jerusalem "need no 
candle, neither light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth 
them light." 

We would observe to you here, though we have partly 
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anticipated the statement, that the expression, " the Lord 
God giveth them light," seems to indicate that our future 
state, like our present, will be progressive : there is to be 
a continued communication of light or of knowledge ; so 
that the assertion of Solomon, " The path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day,"^ may be as true hereafter as here. This 
might be gathered from what has been advanced under our 
first head of discourse, but it deserves to be more explicitly 
asserted. Whatever may be the attainments of the just 
man whilst on earth, he sees only, according to the words 
already quoted, " through a glass, darkly." How much of 
what he acknowledges as truth is profoundly mysterious ? 
what difi&culties throng great portions of Scripture ! how 
dark the dispensations of Providence? what subject for 
implicit faith in the workings of God's moral government ! 
With St. Paul he is often forced to exclaim, when musing 
on the Almighty and His dealings, " How unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding outl"^ But 
he has yet to pass into a scene of greater light, and to 
read in the opened volume of God's purposes the explana- 
tion of difficulties, the wisdom of appointments, the nice 
proportions of truth. And assuredly do we believe that 
then shall there break on him mighty and ever-amplifying 
views of all that is august in the nature of God, and won- 
derful in His works. Then shall the divine attributes 
rise before him, unsearchable indeed and unlimited, but 
ever discovering more of their stupendousness, their beauty, 
their harmony. Then shall the mystic figures of prophecy, 
which here have crossed his path only as the shadows of 
far-off events, take each its place in accomplished plans 
schemed and willed by the Everlasting Mind. Then shall 
1 Prov. iv. 18. " Bom. xl 83. 
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redemption throw open before him its untravelled ampli- 
tude, and allow of his tracing those unnumbered ramifica- 
tions which the cross, erected on this globe, may possibly 
be sending to all the outsku'ts of immensity. Then shall 
the several occurrences of his life, the dark things and the 
bright which chequered his path, appear equally necessary, 
equally merciful : and doubt give place to adoring rever- 
ence, as the problem is cleared up of oppressed righteous- 
ness and successful villany. But it shall not be instan- 
taneous, this reaping down the vast harvest of knowledge, 
this ingathering of what we may call the sheaves of light, 
seeing that "light," according to the Psalmist, "is sown 
for the righteous."* It must continue whilst being con- 
tinues : for if the mysteries of time were exhausted, and 
redemption presented no unexplored district, God would 
remain infinite as at the first, as sublime in His inscrutable- 
ness as though ages had not been given to the searching 
out His wonders. It is said by St. Paul of the love of 
Christ, and, if of the love, then necessarily also of Him 
whose love it is, that it "passeth knowledge."^ But if 
never to be overtaken, it shall always be pursued ; and we 
gather from the expression of our text, an expression which 
clearly marks progressiveness, that the just man will con- 
tinually be admitted to richer and richer discoveries of 
God and of Christ, so that eternity will be spent in jour- 
neying through that temple, which we have already 
described as the Almighty Himself, from whose innermost 
shrine, though always inapproachable, shall flash, as he 
advances, the deeper and deeper effulgence of Deity. Ay, 
and if knowledge be thus progressive, so also shall love be, 
and so also happiness. In giving light, the sun gives also 
heat. It cannot be that the just man should thus travel 
1 Psa. xcvii 11. » Eph. iiL 19. 
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into the perfections of Lis Greater and Redeemer, and not 
admire more, and adore more, and bound with a greater 
ecstasy. As fast as obscure things are illuminated, and 
difficult made intelligible, and contradictory reconciled, 
and magnificent unfolded, there will be a fresh falling 
down before the throne, a fresh ascription of praise, a fresh 
burst of rapture. The voice which is to be from the first 
" as the voice of many waters, and as tKe voice of a great 
thunder,"^ shall grow louder and louder — each manifesta- 
tion of Deity adding a new wave to the many waters, a 
new peal to the great thunder. The anthem which is to 
ascribe worthiness for ever and ever to the Lamb, though 
always rushing as a torrent of melody, seeing that it is to 
issue from " ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands ;"2 — what an orchestra! who would not 
hear, who would not swell, the roll of this music ? — shall 
not be always of equal strength ; for as the Lamb discloses 
to His Church more and more of His amazing achieve- 
ment, and opens new tracts of the consequences of the 
atonement, and exhibits, under more endearing and over- 
coming aspects, the love which moved Him, and the 
sorrows which beset Him, and the triumphs which attended 
Him, we believe that the hearts of the redeemed will beat 
with a higher pulse of devotion, and their harps be swept 
with a bolder hand, and their tongues send forth a mightier 
chorus. Thus will the just proceed from strength to 
strength; knowledge, and love, and holiness, and joy, 
being always on the increase ; and eternity one glorious 
morning, with the sun ever climbing higher and higher ; 
one blessed spring-time, and yet rich summer, every plant 
in full flower, but every flower the bud of a lovelier. 
Ah, my brethren, you will tell us that we are but 
1 Rev. xiv. 2. * Rev. v. 11. 
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" darkening counsel by the multitude of words ;"i that we 
are in fact only reiterating the same statements : and that, 
in place of describing heaven, we still leave it to be de- 
scribed. "We plead guilty to the charge : in our eagerness 
to convey to you some idea of heaven, it is likely that we 
have fallen into repetitions; and we have too lofty thoughts 
of the future to suppose for an instant that our descrip- 
tions could be adequate. But pause for a moment : our 
great object in attempting description is to animate you to 
the seeking possession : admit, then, that description is at 
fault, and we may yet urge you by the indescribableness 
of heaven. Yes, by the indescribableness of heaven. 
What had St. Paul to say, when he returned from the 
third heaven, into which he had been mysteriously trans- 
lated] Nothing, absolutely nothing : "he heard unspeak- 
able words, which it is not lawful, or not possible, for a 
man to utter." ^ And are you disappointed that the great 
Apostle has nothing to communicate ] He gives you the 
most animating description, in assuring you that heaven 
is not to be described. It would be but a poor heaven 
which such beings as ourselves could comprehend or anti- 
cipate. Give me the majestic cloud, the oracular veil, the 
mighty shadows which recede as we advance, filling the 
mind with amazement, but forbidding us to approach, and 
examine what they are. I wish to be defeated in every 
effort to understand futurity. I wish, when I have 
climbed to the highest pinnacle to which thought can soar, 
to be compelled to confess that I have not yet reached the 
base of the everlasting hiUs. There is something surpass- 
ingly glorious in this baffling of the imagination. It is 
vain that I task myself to conceive of heaven, but it is a 
noble truth that it is vain. That heaven is inconceivable 
^ Job zzzvilL 2. '2 Cor. xii. i. 
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is the most august, the most elevating discovery. It tells 
me that I have not yet the power for enjoying heaven : 
but this is only to tell me, that the beholding God " face 
to face,"^ the being "for ever with the Lord,"^ requires 
the exaltation of my nature ; and I triumph in the assur- 
ance that what is reserved for me, presupposes my vast 
advancement in the scale of creation. If we would have 
sublime notions of a glorified man, of the station which he 
occupies, of the faculties which he possesses, they must be 
the notions which are gained by ineffectual efforts to re- 
present and delineate : the splendour which dazzles so that 
we cannot look, the immenseness which we cannot grasp, 
the energies for which there are no terms in human speech, 
these give our best images of heaven. If I dare rate one 
portion of Scripture above another, I prefer the record of 
the vision of St. Paul to that of the visions of St. John. 
Wonderful indeed were the manifestations vouchsafed to 
the exile in Patmos. The spirit of the coldest must glow, 
as the beloved disciple delineates what he saw, the tree of 
life, the crystal river, the white-robed multitude, the glit- 
tering city. But the attempt to describe seems to assume 
the possibiKty of description : and to prove to me that 
heaven might be described, would be to prove to me that 
its glory was not transcendant, its felicity not unbounded. 
And therefore I am more moved by the silence of St. Paul 
than by the poetry of St. John. The truth is, that St. 
Paul was more favoured than St. John. St. John remained 
on earth : he was not caught up into Paradise : and the 
gorgeous trains which swept by him in his ecstasy or 
trance, were so constructed and clothed as to be adapted 
to a human comprehension. But St Paul saw the reality 
of heaven, not in figure nor in type, but heaven as it 
1 1 Cor. xiii 12. » 1 Thess. iv. 17. 
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actually is, heaven as it will appear to the righteous, when 
admitted to behold "the King in His beauty."^ And 
hence it is not strange that St. Paul must be silent, though 
St. John had marvel upon marvel to relate. I turn from 
the one to the other : and though fascinated by the spec- 
tacle of a city whose "foundations were garnished with all 
manner of precious stones,"^ where pain never enters, and 
whose temple is the Lord God Almighty, I learn more, 
and I grow more hopeful, and I am more thronged by the 
glories of the future, when I find St. Paul declaring that 
he had heard unspeakable words. "The things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him,"^ are things 
which the eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard, nor the 
human heart conceived : but faith and hope may both be 
strengthened by this very impossibility of our forming 
just ideas of heaven : it is the loftiness of the mountain 
which causes it to be lost in the clouds : we may there- 
fore animate ourselves by the thought, that thought 
itself cannot measure our everlasting portion, and be all 
the more cheered when we find that even description 
gives no distinct picture, but that we plunge into dark- 
ness when striving to penetrate aU the meaning of the 
sayings, "There shaU be no night there, and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light." 

But there is yet a clause of the text to which we have 
given no attention, though it suggests as noble thoughts 
as any of the preceding, in reference to our everlasting 
state. " And they shall reign for ever and ever " — " they 
shall be kings for ever and ever."* "Wonderful assertion ! 
wonderful, because made of beings apparently insignificant, 
beings of whom the Psalmist, after surveying the magnifi- 
^ Isa. xxxiii. 17. * Rev. xxi. 19. ^ 1 Cor. ii. 9. * Rev. xxii. 6. 
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conce of the heavens, was forced to exclaim, " Lord, what 
is man that Thou art mindful of him 1 or the son of man 
that Thou visitcst him?"^ Yes, of us, who are hy nature 
"children of wrath," ^ of us, who are "born to trouble as 
tlie sparks fly upwards,"^ even of us is it said, "They shall 
be kings for ever and ever." And you are aware that this 
is not a solitary expression, but that the ascription of regal 
l)ower to the saints is common in Scripture, and especially 
in the Book of Eevelation. Our Lord Himself promised 
to His apostles, that, "in the regeneration,"* they should 
"sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel" 
"If we suffer with Him,"* exclaims St. Paul, in reference 
to the Redeemer, " we shall also reign with Him." St. 
John ascribes glory and dominion " unto Him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and His Father."* 
And the famous prophecy of the first resurrection will 
naturally occur to you, in which it is declared of the wit- 
nesses for the Mediator, that "they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years." ^ Undoubtedly this last predic- 
tion, however interpreted, must have reference to the 
period of the millennium, during which Christ is to take 
visibly on Himself the sovereignty of the earth, having 
erected His throne on the wreck of aU human empire. 
What ofl&ces the saints are to have throughout this millen- 
nial reign we pretend not to conjecture, much less to 
decide. Suffice it that they are evidently to participate 
the triumph of their Lord, and perhaps to have sway 
under Him, one over ten cities, another over five, accord- 
ing to the number and improvement of their talents. But 
it is not to the millennium that pur text refers : we have 

1 Psa. viii. 4. * Eph. ii. 8. » Job v. 7. * Matt. xix. 28. 
» 2 Tim. ii 12. « Rev. i. 5. . 'Rev. xx.-4. 
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already said that it relates to what will succeed the general 
judgment, and, therefore, to that condition of the redeemed 
which will be final and permanent. 

And on what thrones shall we sit in heaven] over whom 
shall we he invested with dominion? Let it he remem- 
bered that the Mediatorial kingdom will have terminated, 
the Son Himself having become " subject to Him that put 
all things under Him."^ We cannot therefore retain any 
such sway as the saints may be supposed to have possessed 
throughout the millennium : the whole economy will be 
changed ; God Himself will be " all in all j"^ and the afCairs 
of the universe will no longer be transacted through Christ 
in His glorified humanity. And, nevertheless, "they shall 
reign, they shall be kings, for ever and ever." They shall 
reign, whilst they serve God ; they shall be kings, whilst 
they are subjects. We know not whether this may be 
intended to denote that the saints shall have authority, or 
principality, over other orders of being. It may be so. I 
have the highest possible thought in regard of the future 
dignity of man. I believe not that he will be second to 
any but God. I would not change his place, I would not 
barter his crown, for that of the noblest, the first, amongst 
the angels of heaven. Tor no nature has been brouglit 
into so intimate a relation to the divine as the human : 
God has become man, and man, therefore, we belieyey 
must stand nearest to God. It may then be, seeing that, 
beyond question, there will be order through eternity, a 
gradation of ranks, a distribution of authority, that tLe 
saints will be as princes in the kingdom of Grod; tiiat 
through them will the Almighty be pleased to carry on 
much of His government ; and that angels, who are ** min- 
istering spirits" to them during their moments of proba- 
* Bfiv, XX. 4. •I Cor. xv. 28. 
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tion, will attend them as their messengers during their 
ages of triumph. " Know ye not," asks St. Paul of the 
Corinthians, " that we shall judge angels ?"^ and if we are 
to sit in assize on the evil angels, it may be that we shall 
be invested with royalty over the good. 

But let this pass : if not over angels, I can yet see much 
over which, if I gain entrance into heaven, I shall " reign 
for ever and ever." I connect the different parts of the 
verse ; and I read in its last clause, only differently ex- 
pressed, the same promise or prophecy, which I find in all 
the rest. I shall reign over the secrets of nature : all the 
workmanship of God shall be subject to me, opening to 
me its recesses, and admitting me into its marvels. I 
shall reign over the secrets of Providence; my empire 
shall gather back the past, and anticipate the future ; and 
all the dealings of my Maker shall range themselves in 
perfect harmony before my view. I shaU reign over the 
secrets of grace ; the mediatorial work shall be as a pro- 
vince subject to my rule, containing no spot in all its 
spreadings which I may not explore. I shall reign over 
myself : I shall be thorough master of myself : no unruly 
desires, no undisciplined affections : I shall not be, what 
an earthly king often is, his own base slave : no war be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, no rebellion of the will, no 
struggle of corrupt inclinations: but with all that true 
royalty, the royalty of perfect holiness, I shall serve God 
mthout wavering, and find His service to be sovereignty. 

Glorious empire! what can animate us, if a prospect 
such as this move us not to the " laying aside every 
v/eight, and the sin which doth so easily beset usl"^ 
Nevertheless, let us see to it that we do not conclude our- 
selves on the high road to the celestial city, just beciiuse 
1 1 Cor. vi. 3. 2 Heb. xii. 1. 
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we have some tastes and feelings to which we expect to 
find there the counterpart objects. We must warn you 
against mistaking an intellectual for a spiritual longing, 
the wish to enter heaven because there " we shall know 
even as we are known," ^ for the wish to enter it because 
God Himself will there be " all in all." I am sure that 
many a man, in whose heart is no love of the Creator and 
Eedeemer, might pant for a state in which he shall no 
longer see darkly through a glass, but have full sway over 
universal truth. The mind may struggle for emancipation, 
and crave a broader field, whilst the soul is the bond-slave 
of Satan, and has no wish to throw away her chains. Ay, 
it is just as easy to dress up an intellectual paradise as a 
carnal, and to desire the one as well as the other, without 
acquiring any meetness " for the inheritance of the saints 
in light." ^ The heaven of the Mahometan is full of all 
that can gratify the senses, and pamper the appetites. The 
heaven of the philosopher may be a scene in which mind 
is to reach all its vigour, and science all its majesty. But 
neither is the heaven of the Christian. The heaven for 
which the Christian longs, is the place in which God 
Himself shall be his "strength, and his portion for ever."^ 
The knowledge, whose increase he ardently wishes, is 
knowledge of Him who made him, and of Him who re- 
deemed him : for already hath he felt that " this is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent."* He may indeed exult in 
the thought that hard things are to be explained, and dark 
illuminated ; but only that he may find fresh cause for 
praising, admiring, and adoring God. He may rejoice in 
the assurance that a flood of splendid light will be poured 
alike over creation and redemption : but his gi-eat motive 
1 1 Cor. xiii. 12. « Col. i. 12. » Psa. cxlii. 5. * John xvii 3. 
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to exultation is, that he can say with David to his God, 
. " In Thy light shall we see light," ^ so that the irradiation 
will be from Deity, and that which makes visible be that 
upon which all his affections are fastened. And you are 
to try yourselves by this test. You are to ask yourselves 
whether you desire heaven because God is there, because 
Christ is there ; whether, in short, God and Christ would 
be to you heaven, if there were none but these to be be- 
held, none but these to be enjoyed. Unless you can 
answer such questions in the affirmative, you may be long- 
ing for heaven, because it is a place of repose, because 
departed kinsfolk are there, or because man shall be there 
loftily endowed ; but you have none of that desire which 
proves a title to possession. We do not say that such 
reasons are to have no weight : our discourse has been 
mainly occupied on the setting them forth. But they are 
to be only secondary and subordinate : they are not to be 
uppermost : our prime idea of heaven should be, that it is 
the place where God dwells, and its happiness, that God 
is "aU in all." 

But having delivered these cautions, we may again ex- 
claim, Glorious empire which is promised us by God! 
We said, in the commencement of our discourse, that we 
would utter no reproaches, no threatenings, but would 
dwell exclusively on the hopes and privUepjes of Christians. 
And we are not now about to break this resolution : unless 
indeed it be to break it, to express great wonder, and 
bitter regret, that, when men might be heirs of a world in 
which there is no night, of which the Lord God Himself 
is the sun, and where there are to be glorious thrones for 
those faithful unto death, they give their time and thought 
to the acquiring some perishable good, and live, for the 

^ r«ia. xxxvi.'9. 
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most part, as though they had never heard of judgment 
and eternity! On other occasions, we often strive to 
move the careless amongst you by "the terrors of the 
Lord;"^ we warn them, by falling stars, and a moon 
"turned into blood," ^ and a sun "black as sackcloth of 
hair," that they persist not in unrighteousness. And evei? 
now we gather our incentives from a stripped firmament 
and extinguished luminaries. We stiU preach to the 
worldly-minded through planets which have started from 
their courses, and a sun which has ceased to give light. 
And, nevertheless, it is not by a darkened, it is by a bril- 
liantly-irradiated sky, that we summon them to repentance. 
The bright world of which we have spoken, it may be 
yours. It hath been thrown open to you by that " High 
Priest of our profession,"^ who entered "by His own 
blood," and took possession for Himself and His followers. 
There is not one of us who may not, if he will, secure 
himself a throne in this everlasting kingdom. " Yet there 
is room."* Myriads have passed in, myriads are pressing 
in, but "yet there is room." Alas, what account will 
have to be given at the judgment, if any of us be doomed 
to outer darkness, in place of passing into a world where 
there shall be no night. What but that we wilfully closed 
our eyes against "the light of the glorious Gospel,"^ not 
wishing to be made aware of our danger and corruption 1 
what but that "men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil?"* 

1 2 Cor. V. 11. « Rev. vi. 12. » Heb. iii. 1. 

* Luke xiv. 22. » 1 Tun. i. 11. • John ill. 19. 



SERMON XII 

GODS WAY IN THE SANCTUARY 

" fl^s ^ss> ® (Sioti, is in tfre sanctuars : ^a is so great a SoU as 

our ffioU?"— PsA. Ixxvii. 13. 

rmay be doubtful whether, in speaking of God's way 
as " in the sanctuary," the Psalmist designed to express 
more than that God's way is " in holiness." We mean 
that it does not seem certain from the original that he 
intended to make any such reference to the Jewish Temple, 
to the holy place, or the holy of holies, as you observe in 
our translation. Bishop Horsley's version is, " Grod, in 
holiness is Thy way : what God is great like our God f 
There does not however appear to be any positive objec- 
tion against the common rendering. In the 63rd Psalm, 
composed whilst David was in the wilderness, and there- 
fore excluded from the public ordinances of religion, you 
iind the words, " My soul thirsteth for Thee, to see Thy 
power and Thy glory, so as I have seen Thee in the 
sanctuary."^ Here it seems almost required, by the cir- 
cumstances under which the Psalm appears to have been 
written, that we should adopt the translation "in the 
sanctuary." At least there is an appositeness in this 

1 Psa. Ixili. 1. 
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translation which there is not in any other; for the 
Psalmist was undoubtedly longing for those religious 
privileges from which he was debarred, privileges only to 
be enjoyed in the temple, or tabernacle, at Jerusalem, and 
of which he had there often and thankfully partaken. But 
the original is the same as in our text : We may suppose, 
therefore, that our translators were not without warrant 
when they represented the Psalmist as saying, " Thy way 
is in the sanctuary," and not " Thy way is in holiness." 

We own that we should be sorry to have to give up the 
common translation and adopt the other which we have 
mentioned. There are, we think, trains of very interest- 
ing and instructive thought opened by the statement that 
God's way is " in the sanctuary," along which we should 
not be led by considering only that God's way is " in 
holiness." At the same time, it should be observed, that 
whatever truth is presented by the latter version is included 
in the former, so that we can run no risk of missing the 
meaning of the passage by adopting the more ample 
rendering. We wish you further to remark that the 
triumphant question with which our text concludes, is 
undoubtedly suggested or warranted by the previous 
statement in regard of God's way. The fact that God's 
way is " in the sanctuary," or "in holiness," forms evi- 
dently the argument for that greatness of God, that 
superiority of Jehovah to every false deity, which the 
consequent challenge so boldly asserts. And without at 
all questioning that the fact of God's way being "in 
holiness" would well bear out the challenge, we shall 
perhaps see, in the sequel, that yet stronger proofs of 
greatness are furnished by the fact of His way being " in 
the sanctuary :" if so, these proofs will themselves go to 
the vindicating the version which we are anxious to retain. 
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Now it would not have been right that we should have 
proceeded at once to discourse to you on the common 
translation without premising these few critical remarks. 
It is very easy to lay a stress on passages of Scripture, or 
to assign them a meaning which, at first sight, may seem 
just, but which, on closer examination, they will be found 
not to bear. And he who may endeavour to interpret the 
Bible is required to be very honest, frankly avowing the 
objections which may lie agaiust his statements; and, 
wheresoever there may be doubt as to the precise sense of 
the author, not presuming to speak with anything like 
certainty. We have therefore candidly shown you that 
there is variety of opinion as to whether there be any 
reference in our text to the sanctuary or temple. But we 
have also shown you grounds on which we seem warranted 
in assuming that there is such a reference : and we may 
now proceed to discourse on this assumption without fear 
of being charged with attaching undue weight to a doubt- 
ful expression. 

Now the Psalm in which our text occurs describes great 
alternations of mind, the author appearing at one time 
almost in despair, and then again gathering confidence 
from the attributes of God. Beset with difficulties and 
dangers, he was tempted to think himself abandoned by 
God, so that he pathetically exclaims, " Will the Lord cast 
off for ever, and will He be favourable no more V* ^ He soon, 
however, rejects with abhorrence a thought so dishonour- 
ing to God, and ascribes his entertaining it to spiritual 
weakness and disease. " And I said. This is my infirmity : 
but I will remember the years of the right hand of the 
Most High." He calls to mind what deliverances Grod 
had wrought for His people, and concludes that they were 

^ Psa. Ixxvii. 7. 
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pledges of future assistance. " I will remember the works 
of the Lord ; surely I will remember Thy wonders of old." 
And hence is he encouraged : he feels that God's ways 
may be mysterious, but that they must be good ; and that 
it was therefore as much his privilege as his duty to "wait 
patiently"^ upon Him. This appears to be the feeling 
which he expresses in our text ; he has taken the retro- 
spect of God's dealings, and now announces in one sentence 
their general character, a character which displays the 
surpassing greatness of their Author. There is no reason 
then why we should make a confined application of our 
text : we learn, from examining the context, that the 
works and wonders of the Lord suggest to the Psalmist 
his description of God's way, and we may therefore regard 
that description as applying in general to all the dealings 
of our Maker. 

We have now, then, a clear subject of discourse, a 
general description of the ways or dealings of God, and 
that description furnishing evidence of God's unequalled 
greatness. Let it be oiur endeavour to establish and illus- 
trate both the description and the evidence; in other 
words, let us strive to show you, in successive instances, 
how true it is that God's way " is in the sanctuary," and 
what cause there is in each for exclaiming, " Who is so 
great a God as our God]" 

Now we would first observe that there was a peculiar 
force to a Jew in this reference to the sanctuary, and in 
the consequent challenge as to the greatness of God. 
Under the legal dispensation every divine dealing was 
closely connected with the temple : in the temple were 
the manifestations of Deity, the signs and notices of 
mercies with which future days were charged. There, and 

^ Psa. xxxvii. 7. 
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there only, could God be solemnly worshipped ; there, and 
there only, might expiatory sacrifices be offered; there, 
and there only, were intimations of the divine will to be 
sought or obtained. In the holy of holies, on the mercy- 
seat overshadowed by the wings of cherubim, dwelt the 
perpetual token of the presence of the invisible Creator ; 
and the breastplate of the high priest, glowing with 
mystic and oracular jewellery, gave forth in the solitudes 
of the tabernacle the messages of Jehovah. Wonderful 
dispensation ! beneath which, in spite of all its darkness, 
there were burning traces of the " goings forth "^ of God, 
and in spite of its shadowy and imperfect character, there 
were direct and open communications with " Him that 
inhabiteth eternity."^ 

But of all its wonders the temple might be declared the 
centre or seat ; for seeing that God designed, in the fulness 
of time, to gather all things into His Son, and to set Him 
forth as the alone source or channel of blessing, therefore 
did He make the temple, which typified that Son, the 
home of all His operations, the focus into which were 
condensed, and from which diverged, the various rays of 
EUs attributes and dealings. And this suggests to us the 
speaking for a few moments on a point of great importance, 
the consistency of the several parts of revelation. We 
take the Bible into our hands, and examine diligently its 
different sections delivered in different ages to mankind. 
There is a mighty growth in the discoveries of Gt)d*8 
nature and will, as time rolls on ^m creation to redemp- 
tion ; but as knowledge is increased and brighter light 
thrown on the divine purposes and dealings, there is never 
tlie point at which we are l^oug^ to a pause by the 
manifest conkadiction of one part to another* It it the 

^ Mic. ill. 5. * Isa. Ivii 15. 
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wonderful property of the Bible, though its authorship is 
spread over a long line of centuries, that it never with- 
draws any truth once advanced, and never adds new 
without giving fresh force to the old. In reading the 
Bible we always look, as it were, on the same landscape : 
the only difference being, as we take in more and more of 
its statements, that more and more of the mist is rolled 
away from the horizon, so that the eye includes a broader 
sweep of beauty. If we hold converse with Patriarchs 
occupying the earth whilst yet in its infancy, and then 
listen to Moses as he legislates for Israel, to Prophets 
throwing open the future, and to Apostles as they publish 
the mysteries of a new dispensation, we find the discourse 
always bearing, with more or less distinctness, on one and 
the same subject : the latter speakers, if we may use such 
illustration, turn towards us a larger portion than the 
former of the illuminated hemisphere ; but, as the mighty 
globe revolves on its axis, we feel that the oceans and lands 
which come successively into view are but constituent 
parts of the same glorious world. There is the discovery 
of new territories : but, as fast as discovered, the territories 
combine to make up one planet. There is the announce- 
ment of new truths ; but, as fast as announced, they take 
their places as parts of one immutable system. Indeed, 
there is vast difference between the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Psalms of David or the prophecies of Isaiah. But 
it is the difference, as we have just said, between the land- 
scape whilst the morning mist yet rests on half its villages 
and lakes, and that same range of scenery when the noon- 
tide irradiates ever}' spire and every rivulet. It is the 
difference between the moon as she turns towards us only 
a thin crescent of her illuminated disk, and when, in the 
fulness of her beauty, she walks our firmament and scatteis 
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our night. It is no new landscape which opens on our 
paze, as the town and forest emerge from the shadow and 
fill up the hlanks in the noble panorama. It is no new 
planet which comes travelling in its majesty, as the cres- 
cent swells into the circle and the faint thread of light 
gives place to the rich globe of silver. And it is no fresh 
system of religion which is made known to the dwellers 
of creation, as the brief notices given to Patriarchs expand 
in the institutions of the law, and under the breathings of 
prophecy, till at length in the days of Christ and His 
Apostles, they burst into magnificence and fill a world 
with redemption. It is throughout the same system, a 
system for the rescue of humankind by the interference of 
a surety. And revelation has been nothing else but the 
gradual development of this system, the drawing up 
another fold of the veil from the landscape, the adding 
another stripe of light to the crescent, so that the early 
fathers of our race and ourselves, on whom " the ends of 
the world are come,"^ look on the same arrangement for 
human deliverance, though to them there was nothing but 
a clouded expanse, with here and there a prominent land- 
mark ; whilst to us, though the horizon loses itself in the 
far-off eternity, every object of personal interest is exhibited 
in beauty and distinctness. 

But if we may affirm this thorough consistency of the 
several parts of Revelation, we may speak of the Jewish 
Temple, with all its solemnities and ceremonies, as a focus 
for the rays of the divine attributes and dealings; seeing 
that into its services must have been inystically gathered 
the grand truths and facts which have been successively 
developed or which have yet to be disclosed. And wha 
sliall tell us the emotions with which a devout Jew must 

* 1 Cor. X. 11. 
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have regarded the temple, that temple towards which, if he 
chanced to he a wanderer in a foreign land, he was bidden 
to turn whensoever he sought in prayer the God of his 
fathers, as though he must imagine himself canopied by 
its lofty architecture, before he could gain audience of his 
Makerl If he had sinned, he must go up to the temple 
that there his guilt might be expiated by the blood of 
slain beasts. If he had become ceremonially defiled, he 
must go up to the temple, that there, through certain 
figurative rites, he might be restored into fellowship with 
God^s people. If he had mercies to acknowledge, he must 
go up to the temple that he might there express his grati- 
tude in eucharistical offerings. K he needed, in some 
extraordinary crisis, direction from above, he must go up 
to the temple that there the priest might divine for him, 
by the Urim and Thummim, the course which it was 
God!B will that he should take. With what deep feeling, 
therefore, must he have confessed, " Thy way, God, is 
in the sanctuary." And would he not moreover, as he 
mused on this fact, be led to the acknowledging and 
admiring the greatness of the Lord ? We do not know 
that at any time, or under any circumstances, God has 
vouchsafed more striking proofs of His greatness than 
whilst He governed Israel from the tabernacle as His 
throne. There was something so sublime in the whole 
system of a theocracy; the interferences of an invisible 
Sing were so awful, because, whilst the sceptre was 
swayed there was apparently na hand to hold it; the 
sanctities of the ark, with its symbolical riches, were 
so consuming and so conquering, thousands perishing 
through a rash glance and idols falling prostrate, that 
never perhaps did the Almighty give such tokens of 
His supremacy as whilst, without the intervention of 
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any chief magistrate, He guided and ruled the twelve 
tribes. 

And even when the affairs of the Israelites were admin- 
istered in a more ordinary way — as was the case when our 
text was composed, there being then a king in Jerusalem 
— we may well speak of the greatness of God as singularly 
exhibited through all the ordinances of religion. It is 
here that we have need of what has been advanced on the 
consistency of revelation. How great was God in all those 
types and emblems which figured prophetically the mys- 
teries of redemption. How great in arranging a complicated 
system, whose august ceremonies and pompous rites might 
serve the purpose of keeping a fickle people from being 
seduced by the splendid superstitions of the heathen ; and 
nevertheless foreshow, in their minutest particulars, the 
simple beautiful facts of a religion whose temple was to be 
the whole world, and whose shrine every human heart. 
How great in preserving a knowledge of Himself, whilst 
darkness, gross darkness, covered the nations ; and in 
carrying on the promise and hope of a Messiah through 
age after age of almost universal apostasy. How great in 
ordaining sacrifices which in all their varieties represented 
one and the same victim ; in commanding observances so 
numerous and multiform that they can hardly be recounted, 
but which in every tittle had respect to the same Deliverer; 
in gathering all that was distant into each day and each hour 
of an introductory dispensation, crowding the scene with 
a thousand different shadows, but all formed by light 
thrown on one and the same substance. And all these 
demonstrations or exhibitions of greatness were furnished 
from the sanctuary : the temple was God's palace if you 
view Him as king over Israel ; and within its sacred pre- 
cincts those celebrations took place, and those rites were 
II. u 
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performed, which announced a Redeemer, and in some 
sense anticipated His coming. Then well indeed might 
the Jew, who thought on God*s way as " in the sanctuary," 
break into a confession of the greatness of God. We 
know not precisely the time when the psalm in which, the 
text occurs was composed ; whether after the building of 
the temple or whilst " the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
remained under curtains."^ But suppose that Solomon had 
already reared his magnificent pile, it would not have been 
the grandeur of the house of the Lord which would have filled 
the devout Jew with wonder and exultation. As he gazed 
on the stupendous structure it would not have been because 
it outdid every other in beauty and majesty that his heart 
woidd have swelled with lofty emotions. He would have 
venerated the edifice because it was as the council chamber 
in which Deity arranged His plans, and the stage on which 
He wrought them gradually out for the benefit of the 
world. As he entered its courts he would have seemed to 
himself to enter the very place where all those mighty 
affiairs were being transacted which were to terminate, in 
some far-off season, in the emancipation of the earth from 
wickedness and wretchedness. On every altar he would 
have seen a Redeemer already offered up ; in every cloud 
of incense he would have marked the ascendings of accept- 
able prayer through a Mediator; in the blast of every 
trumpet he would have heard God marshalling His armies 
for the final overthrow of Satan. And the feeling of his 
soul must have been, " Thy way, God, is in the sanctu- 
ary." Thy way — I cannot trace it on the firmament, 
studded though it be with Thy works. I cannot trace it 
on the earth, though Thou art there in a thousand opera- 
tions, all eloquent and all worthy of Thyself. I search 

1 2 Sam. vil 2. 
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creation, but cannot find the lines of Thy way, along which 
Thou art passing to the fulfilment of Thine ancient pro- 
mises. But here is Thy way, here in lliy sanctuary. 
Every stone seems wrought into the pavement of that 
way ; every altar is as a pillar which shows its course : 
every sound is as "the sound of Thy footstep, as Thou goest 
forward in Thine awfulness. And in this, yea, in this. 
Thou art amazing. I should have marvelled at Thee less 
had Thine advancings towards the consummation of Thy 
plan been audible through the universe, than now that 
within tliese walls Thou hast space enough for the march 
of a purpose in which the universe has interest. Wonder- 
ful in that, through what goes on in this house builded 
with hands, Thou art approximating to a glorious result, 
the overthrow of evil and its extermination from Thine 
empire — yea, more wonderful, for it more* shows Thee 
independent even on the instruments which Thou dost use, 
than if Thou hadst taken unnumbered worlds for Thy 
scene of operation, passing in Thy majesty from one to 
another, and causing each to be a beacon on the track of 
redemption. And therefore, oh, what can I do, after 
feeling and confessing that " Thy way, O God, is in the 
sanctuary," but break into a challenge, a challenge to 
angels above and to men below, " who is so great a God 
as our God?" 

But we would now observe that by the sanctuary we 
may probably understand the holy of holies : for it was in 
that veiled and mysterious recess that the Shechinah shone, 
the visible token of the Almighty's presence. However 
true it be that God's way was in the temple, understanding 
by the temple the whole structure that was set apart to 
sacred uses, it was yet more emphatically true that this 
way was in the sanctuary, understanding by the sanctuary 
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that part within the veil into which none but the high- 
priest was allowed to enter, and that but once in the year, 
when he entered as a type of the Mediator who, having 
shed His blood as a sacrifice, carried it into heaven to 
present it as an intercessor. It may not have been alto- 
gether to the temple services, to the ceremonies and sacri- 
fices appointed by the law, that the Psalmist referred : it 
may rather have been to the awfulness, the sanctity, the 
privacy of that spot where the Almighty might be said to 
have condescended to take up His abode. In saying that 
God^s way was " in the sanctuary," he may have designed 
to assert the impenetrable obscurity in which the divine 
proceedings were shrouded, and at the same time the 
inviolable holiness by which they were distinguished: 
and then the concluding question will indicate that this 
obscurity and this holiness were arguments or evidences 
of the greatness of God. And it will not be difficult to 
trace the connexion between the several parts of our text, 
if you consider the sanctuary as thus put for the qualities 
or properties which were specially pointed out by the holy 
of hoUes. You are to remember that the amctuary was a 
place into which no Israelite but the high-priest might 
ever dare to enter, and the attempting to enter which 
would have been an act of the worst sacrilege, certain to 
be followed by instant and fearful vengeance. What con- 
cealment then was there about this sanctuary, and at the 
same time what purity ? He who thought on the holy of 
holies thought on a solitude which was inaccessible to 
him, though close at hand; inaccessible even as the re- 
motest depth of infinite space, though a single step might 
have taken him into its midst: but at the same time a 
solitude where, as he well knew, every thing breathed holi- 
ness, everything glowed with the lustre of that Being who 
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is of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity. And to say 
of God that His way was in this sanctuary, what was it 
but to say that God works in an impenetrable secrecy, but ' 
that, nevertheless, in that secrecy He orders everything in 
righteousness ? These are facts with which we ought to 
be familiar, and in regard of which we should strive to 
keep our faith firm. We may not hope to understand the 
dealings of the Lord: nay, we must be content not to 
understand them : we must not attempt to lift, with pre- 
sumptuous hand, the veil which conceals the place in which 
they originate. It is behind that curtain, to pass which 
is to perish, that the Almighty arranges His purposes, and 
appoints means for their consummation ; and though we 
may know something of these purposes, as they appear 
without the curtain in their progress towards completion, 
they are hidden from us in their springs, and must often 
therefore be quite incomprehensible. 

But what of this 1 The sublime secrecy in which God 
dwells, and in which He works, is among the signal 
tokens of His greatness. In nothing does the Supreme 
Being more demand our admiration than in those proper- 
ties which caused an apostle to exclaim, " How unsearch- 
able are His judgments, and His ways past finding out." ^ 
It is a proof of His mercy towards us, and a source of vast 
honour to Himself, that He hides Himself in clouds, and 
throws around His goings an awful obscurity. There is 
something singularly noble in that saying of Solomon, in 
the Book of Proverbs, " It is the glory of God to conceal 
a thing. "2 It is His glory not to make His every dealing 
luminous, so that His creatures might read without diffi- 
culty its design, and admit without an act of faith its 
excellence ; but to involve His proceedings in so much of 

* Kom. XL 13. * Prov. xxv. 2. 
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darkness that there shall be a constant demand on the 
submissivcness and trust of those whom they concern. It 
is His glory, inasmuch as He thus takes the most effectual 
mode of preserving a spirit of dependence on Himself in 
beings who are prone to forget a first cause, and to ascribe 
to some second whatsoever they fancy they can trace to an 
origin. And very wonderful does God appear when thus 
represented as seated in some inapproachable solitude, 
veiled from all finite intelligence, and there regulating the 
countless springs, and putting in motion the countless 
wheels which are to produce appointed results throughout 
immensity. It is not that He is associated with myriads 
of wise and ever-active beings with whom He may con- 
fiult, and by whom He may be assisted, in reference to 
the multitudinous transactions of every day and every 
moment. His way " is in the sanctuary." He is alone, 
majestically, omnipotently alone. The vast laboratories 
of nature, He presides over them Himself The operations 
of providence, they all originate with Himself. The 
workings of grace, they confess His immediate authorship. 
My brethren, this is God in His sublimity, God in His 
stupendousness. Let us take heed that we attempt not 
to penetrate His solitudes : let it content us to worship 
before the veil, and to know that He is working behind it : 
why rashly endeavour to cross the threshold of the holy of 
holies, when " it is the glory of God to conceal a thing 1" ^ 
And certainly it is not the obscurity which there may 
be round the ways of the Lord which should induce a 
suspicion that those ways are not righteous. If God work 
in a place of secrecy, we know that it is equally a place of 
sanctity : wo can be sure, therefore, of whatsoever comes 
forth from that place, that, if involved in clouds, it is 

^ Prov. XXV. 2. 
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invested with equity. We may not he able to discover 
God's reasons : but we can be certain from His attributes, 
attributes which shine through the veil, though that veil 
be impenetrable, that we should approve them if discovered. 
And if it be an evidence of the greatness of God, that His 
way is hidden, we scarcely need say that it is a further 
evidence of this greatness that His way is holy. That, 
although He have to deal with a polluted world, with 
creatures by nature "dead in trespasses and sins,"^ He 
contracts no impurity, but keeps travelling, as it were, " in 
the sanctuary," even whilst moving to and fro amid those 
who have defiled themselves and their dwelling-place — 
what is this but proof that He is immeasurably separated, 
by difference of nature, from all finite being ; that He is 
verily " the High and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity," ^ 
the high because the holy, and equally the holy because 
the high ? Indeed, whilst there is everything to comfort 
us, there is everything also to give us lofty thoughts of 
God, in the fact that God's way " is in the sanctuary." 
" In the sanctuary ; " I may not enter, I may not think to 
penetrate. But how great must be the Being who thus, 
withdrawn from all scrutiny, always in a solitude, though 
encompassed with ten thousand times ten thousand waiting 
spirits, orders every event, directs every agent, consummates 
every purpose. "In the sanctuary;" where everything 
is of a purity that dazzles even the imagination, on whose 
emblematic furniture the eye may not look, as though 
a human glance would dim the lustres of its gold. How 
righteous must be the Being who thus hides Himself in 
light, how just His ways, how good His appointments ! 
Do ye not seem to enter into the feeling of the Psalmist ? 
are ye not ready to pass with him from his confession to 
1 Eph. ii. 1. « Isa. Ivil 15. 
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his challenge 1 Come, place yourselves by hun, as he may 
be supposed to meditate in the temple. He calls to mind 
the dealings of God. How much that is perplexing, how 
much that is dark, how much that is incomprehensible 1 
Whither shall he turn for counsel and comfort ? whence 
shall he draw material of assurance, that, notwithstanding 
all apparent inconsistencies, notwithstanding obscurity and 
intricacy, the hand of the Lord is a mighty hand, and will 
bring to pass whatsoever is best ? His eye is on that veil 
which hides from his gaze the Shechinah, and the mercy- 
seat, and the overshadowing cherubim. What does the 
solitude, with its burning and beautiful wonders, represent? 
what means this inaccessible spot, tenanted by Deity, but 
forbidden to man ? Ah, wherefore indeed doth God thus 
shrine Himself in the holy of holies, unless to teach us 
that we cannot look upon Him in His actings, but that, 
nevertheless, those actings, though necessarily inscrutable, 
partake the sanctity as well as the secrecy of His dwelling? 
This thought may be supposed to occupy the Psalmist. 
It strengthens, it animates him; it should strengthen, it 
shoidd animate you. The veil, whilst it hides, reveals 
Deity: nay, it reveals by hiding: it teaches the sublimity of 
God, inapproachable; His independence, none with Him in 
His workings; and yet His righteousness, for it is the awful 
purity of the place which warns back all intruders. Then 
there is enough to make us both discover, and rejoice in, 
the supremacy of our God. With a tongue of fear, for we 
are almost staggered by the mysteriousness of His workings, 
we will confess, " Thy way, God, is in the sanctuary ; " 
but with a tongue of triumph, for His very concealments 
are tokens of His Almightiness, we will give utterance to 
the challenge, "Who is so great a God as our GodT* 
But there can be no reason why we should confine the 
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illustrations of our text to the Jewish temple and dispen* 
sation. We may bring down the verse to our own day, 
understand by the sanctuary our own churches, and still 
found on the confession in the first clause the challenge 
which is uttered in the second. You must all be prepared 
to admit, that, under the Christian, even as it was under 
the legal dispensation, God specially works by and through 
the public ordinances of religion, in converting sinners 
and bringing them into acquaintance with Himself. Per- 
haps, indeed, you may think that it could not have been 
to such workings as these that the Psalmist refen-ed, when 
he spake of God's way as " in the sanctuary," and that we 
are not therefore warranted in making that use of his 
words which we are now about to make. But we believe 
that tliis is altogether an error, and that the Psalmist may 
justly be considered as speaking of the sanctuary, even as 
we now speak of a church, as a place of instruction where 
messages are to be looked for from God to the soul. The 
Psalmist describes himself as perplexed by the dealings of 
God, and then as comforted by the thought that God's 
way "is in the sanctuary." Now if you turn to the 
seventy-third Psalm, bearing the name of the same author, 
Asaph, as is borne by that in which our text occurs, you 
will find a very similar description of perplexity and of 
comfoii; derived in some way from the sanctuary. The 
writer is greatly staggered by the prosperity of the wicked, 
and tempted to receive it as an evidence against the strict- 
ness of God's moral government. And how does he over- 
come the temptation 1 You shall hear what he says: 
" When I thought to know this, it was too painful for 
me ; until I went into the sanctuary of God : then under- 
stood I their end."^ He obtained, you perceive, instruc- 

^ Psa. Ixxiii. 16. 
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tion in the sanctuary, which sufficed to the removing his 
doubts, and the restoring his confidence in the righteous- 
ness of the Divine dealings. It cannot, therefore, be an 
unwarrantable supposition, that the reference to the sanc- 
tuary in our text is a reference to the public ordinances of 
religion as instrumental to the communicating knowledge, 
and the strengthening faith. The Psalmist is again per- 
plexed by much that is intricate in the dealings of God. 
But again he bethinks him of the sanctuary : he remem- 
bers that God*s way "is in the sanctuary" — in other 
words, that God*s method of teaching is by and through, 
the ordinances of the sanctuary ; and, filled with gratitude 
and wonder that there should be such a channel of inter- 
course with the Creator, he breaks into an acknow^ledg- 
ment of His unrivalled greatness. 

Hence we seem justified in transferring the verse to our- 
selves, in regarding it simply as containing an argument 
for the greatness of God, drawn from His working through 
the instrumentality of sermons and sacraments. His 
" way is in the sanctuary." It is in buildings devoted to 
the purposes of His worship, and through the ministra- 
tions of His ordained servants, that He commonly carries 
on His work of turning sinners from the error of their 
ways, and building up His people in their faith. That 
there may be exceptions to such a rule as this, no one 
would for a moment dispute. Cases unquestionably occur 
in which conversion is effected without the instrumentality 
of a sermon, or in which the soul is rapidly edified, though 
debarred from all public means of grace. But neverthe- 
less the general rule is, that it pleases God " by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that believe,"^ not only, 
you observe, to bring men in the first instance to belief, 

1 1 Cor. i. 21. 
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but to carry them forward in godliness till belief issues in 
final salvation. We magnify our office. We claim no 
authority whatsoever for the man : but we claim the very 
highest for the messenger, the ambassador. Again and 
again would we seize opportunites of impressing upon you 
the importance of entertaining just views of the ministerial 
office. There are numbers of you, we must believe, who 
constantly come up to God*8 house with the very tempers 
and feelings which you would carry to a lecture-room ; 
with all that excited intellect, and all that critical spirit, 
which fit you for nothing but the sitting in judgment upon 
what shall be delivered, as upon a process of argument, or 
a specimen of elocution. There is practically no recogni- 
tion of the commission which is borne by the man who 
addresses you, no influential persuasion of his being an 
appointed messenger, through whom you may hope that 
God will graciously infuse light into the understanding, 
and warmth into the heart : but, on the contrary, he is 
thought to stand before you with no higher claim on your 
attention than what he can make good by his own mental 
powers, and with no greater likelihood of speaking to your 
profit than is furnished by his known skill as an expositor 
of truth. And upon this account mainly it is, as we have 
been long painfully convinced, that there are such insuf- 
ficient results from the services of God*s house, that Sab- 
bath after Sabbath passes away and scarce leaves a token 
that good has been wrought. You are not in the moral 
attitude which is presupposed in the appointment of the 
preacher. You are in the attitude of critics, you are in 
the attitude of a jury having to pronounce a verdict after 
hearing certain statements. But the preacher is not before 
you as a debater, the preacher is not before you as a 
pleader ; and consequently your attitude is just the reverse 
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of that which ought to be assumed : the preacher is before 
you as an ambassador, and therefore ought you to be in 
the attitude of mere listeners to an overture frora the God 
whom you have offended, of expectants of a communica- 
tion from Him in whose name the preacher addresses you. 
The evil is, you do not feel that God's way " is iu the 
sanctuary ; " and therefore you give too low a character 
both to sermons and sacraments, failing to view in them 
the appointed instrumentality through which God works 
in converting and confirming the souL 

But nevertheless the fact remains that God's way " is in 
the sanctuary." And a very surprising fact it is, one cal- 
culated to excite in us the highest thoughts of the su- 
premacy of God. We wish you to contrast the agency 
with the result. We are always much struck with the 
expression of St. Paul to Timothy, " in doing this thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee." "^ The 
preacher who is to be an instrument in the saving of otheis 
stands in the same need of salvation himself. In the 
great work of gathering in the nations and fixing the re- 
ligion of Jesus in the households and hearts of the human 
population, the Almighty makes not use of lofty agents 
who have kept their first estate, but of the fallen and feeble 
who are themselves in peril, themselves but wrestlers for 
immortality. It is easy to imagine a diff'erent arrange- 
ment. In his Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul has sup- 
posed the case of an angel from heaven discharging the 
office of a preacher to men. It might have been so. In 
place of assembling to listen to the exhortations and re- 
ceive the counsels of one who shares with you your sinful- 
ness, and is naturally under the same condemnation, you 
might have thronged to the sanctuary to hearken to a 

1 1 Tim. iv. 16. 
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celestial messenger who came down in angelic beauty, and 
offered you in God's name a home in the land from which 
he had descended. And we cannot doubt that you would 
have hung with surpassing interest on the lips of the 
heavenly speaker ; and that as with an eloquence and a 
pathos and a persuasiveness, such as are wholly unknown 
in the most touching human oratory, he warned you against 
evil and urged you to righteousness, your hearts would have 
burned within you and been often wrought up to a resolve 
of pressing towards the region to which the seraph invited 
you. We fully believe that if some mysterious visitant, 
unearthly in form and raiment were to occupy this pulpit, 
a deep and almost painful solemnity would pervade the 
assembly ; and that as, in tones such as were never modu- 
lated by human organs and words such as never flowed 
from human lips, he " reasoned of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come,"^ there would be produced 
on the mass of riveted listeners an effect which might not 
indeed be permanent, but which for the time would be 
wholly without parallel in all that is ascribed to poweirful 
speaking. ^Neither can it be thought that an angel would 
preach with less affection than a man because not exposed 
to our dangers nor linked with us by any natural ties. 
We know that angels watch for the repentance of sinners; 
that when the poorest of our race returns, like the prodigal 
to his Father, a new impulse is given to their happiness ; 
and we cannot therefore doubt that if any one of these 
glorious beings were to be visible amongst us, and to as- 
sume the office of teacher, he would plead with such pas- 
sionatencss and warmth, and thi*ow so much of heart into 
his remonstrance, as would leave no room for a suspi- 
cion that difference in nature incapacitated him for deep 

* Acts xxiv. 25. 
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sympathy with those to whom he spake. But to pass 
over other and obvious consequences of the substitution of 
angels for men as preachers of Christianity, it is easy to 
see that under such an arrangement we should have been 
apt to lose sight of the operation of the Holy Spirit. You 
find St. Paul, when speaking of the Gospel as entrusted to 
himself and his fellow-labourers in the ministry, saying to 
the Corinthians, " "We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not 
of us."^ He assigns it, you see, as a reason why the Gospel 
was committed to weak and erring men, that God might 
have all the glory resulting from the publication. And, 
undoubtedly the process secures this result. If God worked 
by mighty instruments such as angels, if the engines em- 
ployed were to all appearance adequate to the ends to be 
effected, the honour of success would at least be divided, 
and the ambassador might be thought to have helped for- 
ward by his own power the designs of Him by whom he 
had been sent. But as the case now stands, the services 
of the sanctuary all go to the demonstrating the supremacy 
of God, because whilst undoubtedly instrumental to the 
effecting vast results, they are manifestly insufficient in 
themselves for any such achievement. 

And we should like you to add to this, that not only does 
God employ men in preference to angels, but He commonly 
acts through what is weak in men and not through what is 
strong. It is perhaps a single sentence in a sermon, a text 
which is quoted, a remark to which probably, if asked, the 
preacher would attach less importance than to any other 
part of his discourse, which makes its way into the soul of 
an unconverted hearer. We wish that there could be com- 
piled a book which should register the sayings, the words, 

1 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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which, falling from the lips of preachers in different ages, 
have penetrated that thick coating of indifference and pre- 
judice which lies naturally on every man's heart, and 
reached the soil in which vegetation is possible. We are 
quite persuaded that you would not find many whole ser- 
mons in such a book, not many long pieces of elaborate 
reasoning, not many argumentative demonstrations of hu- 
man danger and human need. The volume would be a 
volume, we believe, of little fragments : it would be made 
up of simple sentiments and brief statements : in the mar 
jority of instances a few syllables would constitute the 
" grain of mustard seed,"^ to which Christ Himself likened 
His religion at the outset. We are only asserting what 
we reckon attested by the whole tenor of ministerial ex- 
perience when we say that sermons which God honours to 
the conversion of hearers, are generally effective in some 
solitary paragraph ; and that the results which they pro- 
duce may fairly be traced not to the lengthened oration, 
as a compact and well-adjusted engine, but to one of its 
assertions or its remonstrances which possibly, had you 
subjected the discourse to the judgment of a critic, would 
have been left out as injurious, or at least not conducive to 
the general effect. And we know of no more powerful 
evidence of a fixed determination on the part of God to 
humble man by allowing him to be nothing but an instru- 
ment in His hands, than is derived from this fact of the 
ineffectiveness of all except perhaps one line in a sermon. 
God will oftentimes pass by as it were and set aside an 
array of argument which has been constructed with great 
care, or a stirring appeal into which has been gathered 
every motive which seems calculated to rouse a dormant 
immortality, and seizing on the sentence which the speaker 

^ Matt, xiii 31. 
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tliinks the weakest, or the paragraph in which there is no- 
thing of rhetoric, will throw it into the soul as the germ 
of a genuine and permanent piety. And all this goes to 
the making good what we are anxious to prove, that the 
challenge in the second clause of our text is altogether 
borne out by the assertion in the first. There is no finer 
proof of the power of an agent than that he can compass 
great designs by inconsiderable means. If the means be 
great we expect a great effect, and when we find it hardly 
count it an evidence of the greatness of the agent. But if 
the means be inconsiderable and the produced effect great, 
we are lost in admiration, and want terms in which to ex- 
press our sense of the might of the worker. 

Let us see then how our argument stands. What re- 
sult is greater than that of the renewal of human nature, 
the transforming into a new creature one " bom in sin, 
and shapen in iniquity?"! Where, in all the compass of 
wonderful things, is a more wonderful to be found than 
the change effected by conversion, or the after and gradual 
preparation of man for immortality? The being who is 
naturally the enemy of God, averse from holiness, with 
affections that fix exclusively on earthly things, is cast as it 
were into a fresh mould, and comes forth devoted to the 
service of his Maker, desirous of conformity to the image 
of Christ, and prepared to act on the conviction that here 
he has "no continuing city."^ He perseveres through a 
long series of trials and difficulties, contending with and 
conquering various enemies, acquiring in greater and greater 
measure the several graces which are characteristic of genuine 
faith, till at length, fully " meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light,"* he enters "the valley of the shadow of 
death,"* and presses through it to glory. 

* Psa. li 6. « Heb. xiii, 14. ' Col. i. 12. -« Psa. xxiiL 4. 
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Yes, indeed, it is a vast achievement. Let us compare 
it with the employed instrumentality : this will surely 
hear some apparent proportion to the result. " Thy way, 
O God, is in the sanctuary." We know that it is by and 
through certain public ordinances of religion that Thou 
dost generally turn men to Thyself, and afterwards 
strengthen them to persevere in a heavenward course. 
Then we wiU hasten to the sanctuary, that we may observe 
the agency through which is effected what so much moves 
our wonder. Surely we shaU find an angel ministering to 
the people, the being of a higher sphere, clothed in sur- 
•[^assing radiance, and discoursing with more than mortal 
power on the lofty topics of God and His dealings. Surely 
if there be sacraments they will be manifestly pregnant 
with energy, stupendous institutions, of which it shall be 
impossible to partake without feeling them the vehicles 
for communications of grace. Surely, in some august and 
overpowering mode, by a voice from the firmament, or by 
rich visions of immortality, will God make Himself known 
to His people, employing means which shall evidently be 
adapted to the taking captive the whole man, and persuad- 
ing or forcing the soul into an attitude of awfid adoration. 
Ah, my brethren, how widely different is what is actually 
found in the sanctuary. God is there working by sermons 
and sacraments. But the sermons are those of a man of 
like passions with yourselves, one frail and fallible, who has 
perhaps little or no power of enlightening your understand- 
ings, and certainly none of penetrating your hearts. There 
is moreover no proportion between his natural abilities as 
a reasoner or a speaker and his success as an ambassador ; 
on the contrary, the most honoured is often, to all appear- 
ance, the worst equipped ; and even where the man has 
strength, it may be said to be through his weakness 

II. X 
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that the chief good is wrought. And the sacraments- 



assuredly to a carnal eye nothing can be less commanding 
than these. There is an initiatory sacrament, "baptism 
for the remission of sins ;" but it consists in nothing but 
the pronouncing a few words, and the sprinkling a little 
water. There is a sacrament through which membership 
with Christ is continued, and grace imparted for the many 
duties and trials of the Christian ; but a morsel of bread, 
and a drop of wine, consecrated by the priest, and received 
by the believer, are all that is visible in the wondrous 
transaction. Yes, by the sermons, not of a glorious angel, 
but of a sinful man ; by sacraments not imprinted with 
signs of Divinity, but so simple and unostentatious, that 
they seem to have no special fitness for the transmission 
of supernatural things; does God gather out a Church 
from the world and then train it for immortality. In this 
He is great : verily, "the excellency of the power" ^ is of 
Him, not of us. " Thy way, God, is in the sanctuary ;" 
but, when we turn to the sanctuary, and observe through 
what a slight and apparently incompetent instrumentality 
Thou dost bring round results which fill us with amaze- 
ment, we can but adore Thee in Thine Almightiness ; we 
can but exclaim with a voice of reverence and of rapture, 
"Who is so great a Gk)d as our Godl" 

Now we think that in the successive illustrations of our 
text which have thus been advanced there has been much 
to suggest practical reflections of no common worth. Was 
God's way in the Jewish temple of old 1 Was He passing, 
in all the sacrifices and ceremonies of the temple, to the 
completion of the work of our redemption ? Then let us 
not fail to study with all diligence the law : in the law 
was the germ or bud of the Gospel ; and it will aid us 

1 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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much in understanding the system, when fully laid open, 
to examine it attentively whilst being gradually unfolded. 
Christianity, after all, is but Judaism in a more advanced 
stage ; and it must therefore be our wisdom to trace care- 
fully the religion in its progress towards perfection, if we 
hope to comprehend it when that perfection was reached. 
It is true that types derive all their significance from 
Christ : but it is equally true that they reflect the light 
which they receive from the cross, and thus illustrate the 
sacrifice by which themselves are explained. 

It is again true that God's way was " in the sanctuary," 
in the holy of holies, that place of dread secrecy and 
sanctity? Then, as we have already inferred, let us be 
satisfied that God's dealings are righteous, however incom- 
prehensible : we may not be able to explain them ; for a 
majestic veil shrouds the place in which He works; but 
we may be confident that they are ordered in holiness, in- 
asmuch as that place is of unspotted purity. 

And, lastly, is God's way still in the sanctuary 1 Is it 
in the sanctuary, the house devoted to His service, that 
He specially reveals Himself, and communicates supplies 
of His grace ? Shall we not then learn to set a high worth 
on the public services of religion, to enter " the courts of 
the Lord's house "^ in humility, yet in hope, with holy fear, 
but nevertheless with high expectation, as knowing that 
we are to meet our Creator, but to meet Him as " the God 
of all grace] "2 for something of the spirit of the 
Psalmist, " a day in Thy courts is better than a thousand."^ 
What rapid growth would there be in Christian virtues, 
what knowledge, what peace, what joy, what assurance, if 
we had a practical consciousness that God's way " is in the 
sanctuary ; " and if we therefore came up to the sanctuary 
1 Psa. cxvL 19. 3 1 Pet. y. 10. » Psa, Ixxxiv. 10. 
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on purpose to see Him, and to be cheered by His presence. 
You find it said of Hezekiah, that, when he had received 
a threatening and insulting message from the king of 
Assyria, he went straightway into the house of the Lord. 
He might have sought guidance and comfort in his own 
chamber : but he well knew where God was most sure to be 
found, and therefore did he hasten at once to the temple. 
jMy brethren, let me again say that we magnify, not our- 
selves, but our office. God is my witness that I have no 
thought that, by any wisdom of my own, by skill as a 
reasoner, by force as a speaker, or by persuasiveness as a 
pleader, I may be able to instruct you, to animate, or to 
comfort. We will not dispute for a moment that you may 
read better sermons at home than you can hear in the 
Church. But the difference between the preached and 
the printed sermon lies in this, that preaching is God's 
ordinance, and printing is not. It pleases God to save 
men "by the foolishness of preaching;"^ or, more ac- 
curately, " by the foolishness of the proclamation." And 
therefore is it that we set the pulpit against the press, 
and declare that you are more likely to be benefited by 
listening to the simplest sermon, delivered in great weak- 
ness, than by studying the volumes of the most able 
divines. When, but not until, it shall cease to be true 
that God's way "is in the sanctuary," you may hope 
to find those assistances and comforts in those private 
means of grace which are offered you through public. 

We scarcely need add that such remarks as these apply 
to sacraments as well as to sermons. Yes, ye whom I never 
see at the table of the Lord, who expect to be nourished, 
though ye continually refuse the proffered sustenance, we 
venture to tell you that nothing can supply to you the 

1 1 Cor. i. 21. 
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want of that which you sinfully neglect. I have visited 
many, very many, on their deathbeds, persons of various 
ranks and various ages. But I never yet found an in- 
dividual happy in the prospect of dissolution who had 
habitually neglected the Lord's Supper. How should he 
be ] How can he be strong if he have lived without food 1 
I know that God, if He please, can work without means ; 
but, when He has instituted means, you have no right to 
expect that He will. He is on the mountain and on th(5 
flood, in the forests and amid the stars : but His way ** is 
in the sanctuary ;" and if therefore you would know Him 
as a great God, great to pardon, great to perfect for im- 
mortality, you must seek Him in the sanctuary, or not 
wonder if He never be found. 
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By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A, Gonville and Caius College, and 
Lecturer at St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Second Edition^ Revised and Enlarged^ Crown %vo. \s, 6d, 

ELEMENTAR Y TRIGONOMETR Y. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M. A. , Gonville and Caius College, and 
Lecturer at St Peter's CoU^e, Cambridge. 

Third Edition^ Revised and Enlarged* Crown S/vo. 4/. 6d. 



ELEMENTARY STATICS, 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M. A., Gonville and Caius College, and 
Lecturer at St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Royal Svtf. 5^. 
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EL EMENTA RY H YDR OSTA TICS. 

By J. Hawblin Smith, M. A., Gonville and Caius College, and 
Lecturer at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crorivn 87/^. 3/. 



EXERCISES ADAPTED TO ALGEBRA. 

PART I. 

By J. Haxnblin Smith, M.A., Gonville and Caius College; and 
Lecturer at St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Crorivn %vo. 2s, 6d, 

ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, 

Arranged with the Abbreviations admitted in the Cambridge 
Examinations, and with Exercises. 

By J. Hamhlin Smith, M. A., Gonville and Caius College; and 
Lecturer at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Crown S/vo, [In the Press, 

ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL AND 

PRA CTICAL, 

By W. H. Glrdlestone, M. A,, of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester. 

New and Revised Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 
Also an Edition for Schools. Small Svo. 3^. 6d, 

CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. P^ Gantillon, M.A., 

sometime Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge; 

Classical Master in Cheltenham College. 

Crown $7/0. *js. 6d. Or interleaved with writing-paper for Notes, 

half -bound, loj, 6d. 
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THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS. 

In a single Narrative, combined from the Four Kvantrelists, showing 

in a new translation their unity. To which is adrkd, a like 

continuous narrative in the Original C^reek. 

By the Rev. William Pout)*', M. A. , late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge; Principal of Annulddurcombe School, 

Isle of Wight 

Two vols, 8z/^. 36J. 



THE LYRICS OF HORACE. 

Done into English Rhyme. 

By Thomas Charles Baring, M. A. , late Fellow of Brasenose College, 

Oxford. 
Small ^to. Js. 



A PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND FOR CHILDREN 

In Letters from a Father to his Son. With a Set of Questions 

at the end of each Letter. 

By George Davvs, D.D., late Bishop of Peterborough. 

New Edition^ with Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 
Square Crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 

A Cheap Edition for Schools, with portrait of Edward IV. 

iSmo. IS. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. 

JOHN THE EVANGELIST, CAMBRIDGE. 

By Thomas Balcpr, B.D., Ejected Fellow. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, hv .TohnE. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. 
Two vols. Svo. 24s. 
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MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT REV. JOHN 

STRACHAN, D.D,, LL.D., First Bishop of Toronto, 
By A. N, Bethune) D.D., D.C.L., his Successor in the See. 

8z/<7. lOJ. 

THE PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED; 

With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 

parallel to the Text. 

By the Rev. W. M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 

College, and Rector of St. Botolph's, and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, 

M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

With a Preface by the lord Bishop of Ely. 
Fifth Edition. Small Svo. Js. dd. 

CONSOLING THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS, ' 

Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D., Warden of St Augustine's College, 

Canterbury. 

Large type. Fine Edition, Small %vo, 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, is. 6d. ; or in paper cover, is. 



SICKNESS; ITS TRIALS & BLESSINGS. 

New Edition, Small 8z/^. y, 6d, 
Also a Cheap Edition, is, 6d. ; on in paper cover, ij*. 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK 

AND SUFFERING; 

In connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Selected from various Authors. 

Edited by T. V. Fosbery, M. A., Vicar of St Giles's, Reading. 
New Edition, Small Svo. ;^s, 6d, 
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HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK 

POOR, 

By the Author of * Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.* 

NcW Edition, Small Svo. is, 

THE DOGMATIC FAITH: 

An Inquiry into the relation subsisting between Revelation and 
Dogma. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. 

By Edward Grarbett, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. 
Second Edition, Crown %vo, *js. 6d, 

SKETCHES OF THE RITES & CUSTOMS 

OF THE GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 

By H. C. Somanoff. With an Introductory Notice by the Author 

of * The Heir of Redclyffe.' 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, Js, 6d, 



HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: 

A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, 
the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, 

the Creeds, etc, etc 

By John Henry Blunt, M. A. 

TAird Edition, Small %vo, y, 6d, 



CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES, 

ByS. Baring-Gonld, M.A., Author of 'Post-Mediaeval Preachers,' 

etc With Illustrations. 

Complete in one Volume. 

New Edition, Crown %vo» 6s, 
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SOI.MEME; a Story of a Wilful Life. 

Small "^WK 3 J. 6d, 

THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 

Considered as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition 
of each other in that State: and its Differences of Degrees. 

To which are added. Musings on the Church and her Services. 

By Eichard Maat, D« D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down & Connor. 

New Editiotu Small Swo. 3J. 6t^ 

THE HOL V BIBLE, 

With Notes and Introductions. 

By Chr, Wordsworth, D.D., Bisliop of Lincoln, 

Imperial SzAK 

Volume L s&s; 
PART £ s. d. 

L Genesis and Exodus. Second Editum . . . x x u 

II. Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. Second Edit, o i8 o 

Volume II. 2U. 
III. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Second Edition . . o 12 o 
I V« The Book of Samuel Second Edition . .0x00 

Volume III. 2x«. 
V. The Books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 

Esther. Second Edition . . . . x x o 

Volume IV. 34*. 

VI. The Book of Job. Second Edition , . .090 

VII. The Book of Psalms. Second Edition , . . o 15 o 

VIII. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon . . o 12 o 

Volume V. 32^. 6d 

IX. Isaiah o 12 6 

X. Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel . .11 

Volume VI. 
XI. DanieL {/h Prr/aration.) 
XII. The Minor Prophets o xs o 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 

By Henry Francis Lyte, M. A. 

New Edition. Small Sz/o. ^s, 

PERRANZABULOE, THE LOST CHURCH 

FOUND; 

Or, The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 

Apostohcal, and Independent, and a Protesting Church 

Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 

By the Rev. C. T. Collins Trelawny, M.A., formerly Rector of 
Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Ball iol College, Oxford. 

With Illustrations, New Edition. Crown Sfvo. 3^. 6c/. 

CATECHESIS; or, CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION^ 

Preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 

By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew's. 

New Edition. Small Svo. 2s. 

WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WEEK, etc.; 

Being a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before 
Easter and the Easter Festivals. 

By the Rev. W. Adams, M. A., late Vicar of St Peter' s-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and Fellow of Merton College. 

Sixth Edition. Small Svo, 4s. 6d. 

CONSOLATIO; OR, COMPORT EOR THE 

AFFLICTED. 

Edited by the Rev. C. E. Eennaway. With a Preface by Samuel I 
Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, 

New Edition, Small Svo. 3J, 6d. 
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THE HILLFORD CONFIRM A TION: a Tale, 

By M. C. PhiUpotts. 
\%mo. IS. 



FROM MORNING TO EVENING: 

A Book for Invalids. 

From the French of M. L'Abbe Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 

S. John Baptist, Clewer. 

Crown Svo, ^s, 

FAMIL Y PRA VERS; 

c;!ompiled from Various Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's 
Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulbnrn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

New Edition, Crown Svo, large type^ 3 J. dd. 
Cheap Edition. i6nw, is. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1869 ; 
being the Seventh Volume of an Improved Series. 

Stvo, iSs. 

*#* TAe Volumes for 18^3 to 1868 may be had ^ price \%s. each, 

A PROSE TRANSLATION OF VIRGIVS 

ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS. 

By an Oxford Graduate. 

Cnnvn 8z/<7. 2s, 6d. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE 

OF THE A UTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSIONS, 

With the Text Revised by a Collation of its Early and other 
Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic type made Uniform, 
the Marginal References Remodelled, and a Critical 
Introduction prefixed. 

By the Rev. P. H. Scrivener, M.A., Rector of St Gerrans; Editor 
of the Greek Testament, Codix Augiensis, etc. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press. 

Crown 4/^. 

Part I., Genesis to Solomon's Song, 15J. 
Part II., Apocrypha and New Testament, 15J. 

« 

To be completed in Three Parts. 
Part III., Prophetical Books, will be ready about May, 1871. 

*#* A small number of copies has also been printed, on good 
writing paper^ with one column of print and wide margin to 
each page for MS. notes. Part /., 20s.; Part II. y 20s, 



QUIET MOMENTS: 

A Four Weeks' Course of Thoughts and Meditations^ 
before Evening Prayer and at Sunset. 

By Lady Charlotte Maria Pepys. 

New Edition, Small Svo. 2s. 6d, 

MORNING NOTES OF PRAISE. 

A Series of Meditations upon the Morning Psalms. 

By Lady Charlotte Maria Pepys. 

New Edition. Small ^0. 2s. 6d. 
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YESTERDA Y, TO-DA Y, AND FOR EVER; 

A Poem in Twelve Books. 

By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 

Fourth Edition. Small Svo. 6s. 

THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS : 

Translated, with Notes, by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Laws in the University of Cambridge, and Barrister-at-Law of 
the Norfolk Circuit: formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall; and 
Bryan Walker, M.A., M.L. ; Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi College, and Law Lecturer of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor's 
Legal Medallist. 

Crown Svo. I2s. 6d. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES: 

The Shadow of the Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's 

Home — The King's Messengers. 

By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 

Oxford. 

Presentation Edition. With Engravings from original designs by 
Charles W. Cope, R. A., John C. Horsley, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, 
Birket Foster, and George Hicks. 

Small ^o. los. 6d. 

HERBERT TRESHAM: 

# A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 

By the late Rev J. M. Keale, D.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and late Warden of Sackville College, 

East Grinsted. 

New Edition. Small Sfvo. ^s. 6d. 

THE MANOR FARM: a Tale. 

By M. C. PhiUpotts, Author of *The Hillford Confirmation.* 
With Four Illustratiofts. Small Svo. ^s. 6d. 
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LIBER PRE CUM PUBLICARUM 

ECCLESIjE ANGLICANjE. 

A Gulielmo Bright, A.M., et Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 

Presbyteris, CoUegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. 

Sociis, Latine redditus. 

New Edition, with all the Rubrics in red. Small %vo. 6j. 

BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMIL Y PR A YER. 

By the Rev. W. H. Eidley, M. A., Rector of Hambleden. 

Crown Svo. 

Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2s. 

TVT rr . .. ^ /ij ( ^t. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 

New Testament, 3s. od. < ^4. r ^ j c* t u ^ 
* ^ (St. Luke and St. John. 2s. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF 

CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 

And of the Parochial Clergy; with Acts of Parliament relating to 
the same, and Forms proposed to be used. 

By Christopher Hodgson, M. A., vSecretary to the Governors of 

Queen Anne's Bounty. 

Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, ^o. idf. 



ENGLAND RENDERED IMPREGNABLE 

By the practical Military Organization and efficient Equipment of her 

National Forces; and her Present Position, Armament, Coast 

Defences, Administration, and Future Power considered. 

By H. A. I., ' The Old Shekarry.* 

^0. [Nearly ready. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM: 

A SERIES OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 

EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

THE REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., 

Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge, Lecturer and Late Fellov/ 

of St. yohn's College; 

AND 

THE REV. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., 

Late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Second Classical 

Master of Cheltenham College, 

Crown %vo. 
The following Parts have been already published : — 

SOP HOC LIS TRAGOEDIEA, 

Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University, 

The Electra, 3^. dd. The Ajax, 3^. (id. 

JUVENALIS SATIRAE, 

Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 

Queen's College, Oxford. 

3^. 6d. 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA, 

Edited by Charles Bigg, M.A, late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Classical Master of Chelten- 
ham College. 

Books I. and II. with Introductions. 6^. 
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DEMOSTHENIS OR ATI ONES PUBLICAE, 

Edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A., Late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Head Master of St. Bees. 

The Olynthiacs and the Philippics. \s. (xi, 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, 

Edited by W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Classical Lecturer at Queen's College. 

The Achamians and the Knights. 4J. 
The Clouds. 3^. 6^. 
The Wasps. 3^. (>d. 

An Edition of the Archamians and the Knights, Revised and 
especially adapted for Use in Schools. 4?. 

ISOCRATIS ORATIONES, 

Edited by John Edwin Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John's College, and Classical Lecturer at Jesus College 
Cambridge. ^ ' 

Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. 45". dd, 

PERSII SA TIRAE. 

Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall. 3J'. 6d, 

HOMERI ILIAS. 

Edited by S. H. Reynolds, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 

College, Oxford. 

Books I. to XII. 6j. 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE, 

Edited byT. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 

Merton College, Oxford. 

Andria et Eunuchus. 4J. 6^. 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNQWLEDGE. 

Small 8e/^. 2J. dd. each, 

A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRA YER. 

By John Henry Blnnt, M.A. 

A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 

THE HOL Y BIBLE. 

By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 



A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH 

HISTORY (ANCIENT), 

Edited by John Henry Blnnt, M.A. 



A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR 

GOSPELS. 

By John Pilkington Korris, M. A., Canon of Bristol, formerly 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 



A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH 

HIS TOR Y (MODERN) . 

Edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A. 



A KEY TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE ^ PRACTICE. 

(Founded on the Church Catechism,) 

By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
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RIVINGTON'S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 

Elegaf lily printed with red borders. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, OF THE IMITATION OF 

CHRIST 
Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, u., or in Cover, (id. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING. 

By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down, and Connor, and 

Dromore. 
Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, \s. 



THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING. 

By Jeremy Taylor, D,D,, Bishop of Down, and Connor, and 

Dromore, 

Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, ij-, 

•^* The 'Holy Living' and the 'Holy Dying' may be had bound together in One 
Volume, sf., or without the red borders, 2J. 6rf. 



A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION 

For the better Understanding of the Lord's Supper ; to which is 
annexed, the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper 

Helps and Directions. 

By Thomas Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Complete Edition^ in large type. 

Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, u., or in Cover, 6</. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. 
From the French of St. Francis of Sales, Bishop and Princeof Geneva. 

A New Translation. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 

THOUGHTS. 

By William Chilcot, M.A. 

ENGLISH POEMS AND PROVERBS, 

By George Herbert 
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THE 'ASCETIC LIBRARY:' 

A Series of Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional 
Reading from Catholic Sources. 

Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 

Square Crown %vo. 

THE MYSTERIES OF MOUNT CALVARY. 
Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara* 3^« 6^. 



PREPARA TION FOR DEA 7H. 
Translated from the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. 5j. 



COUNSELS ON HOLINESS OF LIFE, 

Translated from the Spanish of * The Sinner's Guide ' by 

Lois de Granada. 5-^* 



EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE UPON 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS, 

Translated and Abridged from the French of Tronson. 5^. 
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NEW P AMPH LETS, 

BT ABCHDEACOK BICKEBSTETH. 

A CHARGE, 

Delivered at his Eleventh Visitation of the Archdeaconry of 
Buckingham, in May and June, 1870. 
Sz/^. Ix. 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE BOD Y : 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Horsendon, on the 

Second Sunday after Easter, 1870, on the occasion of the 

Death of Lucy Olivia Hobart, wife of the Rev. 

W. E. Partridge, of Horsendon House, Bucks, 

Published by Request, 

Sv0, Is, 

BY THE BEY. F. 6ABDEK. 

CAN AN ORDAINED MAN BECOME A 

LA YMAN? 

Some Remarks on Mr. Herbert's Bill, now before the House of 

Commons. 
8z/&. 6d, 

THE ABKOLD HISTOBICAL BSSAT, 187a 
THE SCYTHIC NATIONS, 
Down to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
By John Gent, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

BT THE BEY. A. PEBCEYAL PUBET ClTST, 

OUR COMMON FRAILTY: 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St, Lawrence, Reading, 

on Quinquagesima Sunday, February 27, 1870, at the 

Opening of the Spring Assize. 

8z^» 6e/. 

BT THE BEY, W. B. GALLOWAT, 

'OUR HOLY AND OUR BEAUTIFUL HOUSE: 

A Sermon preached at Dunstable, on Sunday, May 22, 1870^ on 
behalf of the Restoration of Dunstable Church. 

8zv. dd. 
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New Pamphlets — continued, 

BY THE BIGHT HON. SIB BOBEBT PHULIMOBE, D.C.L. 

JUDGMENT, 

Delivered by The Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.C.L,, 

Official Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury, in the case 

of the Office of the Judge promoted by Sheppard v, Bennett. 

Edited by Walter G, F. Phillimore, BX.L., of the Middle 

Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Fellow of All Souls' College, 

and Vinerian Scholar, Oxford. 

%vo, 2s, 6d, 

BT CANON LIDDON. 
PAUPERISM AND THE LOVE OF GOD: 

A Sermon, preached at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on the Second 
Sunday after Trinity, 1870, for the Convalescent Hospital at Ascot. 

^vo» is, 

HOW TO DO GOOD: 

A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church of St Paul, May 18, 

1870, at the Two Hundred and Sixteenth Anniversary 

Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. 

8z/^. 6d, 

THE MODEL OF OUR NEW LIFE, 

A Sermon, preached at the Special Evening Service in St Paul's 

Cathedral on Easter Day, 1870. 
%vo, 3</., or 2s. (id. per dozen. 



BT THE BEY. E. H. BICEEBSTETH. 

JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION; 

Or, the Ministry of the Church a Witness for the Resurrection, 

A Paper read before the Diocesan Conference of Clergy in the 

Convocation House, Oxford, July, 1869, 

%vo, 6d, 



3Y CANON BBIGHT. 

CHRISrS PRESENCE AMID THEOLOGICAL 

STUDIES, 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Cuddesdon, on the 
Anniversary Festival of Cuddesdon Collie, June 14, 1870, 

8z/<>. (>d. 
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Eight Volumes^ Crown Svo, $s. each, 
A New^ and Uniform Edition of 

A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY 

ON THE 

GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 

BY THE 

Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 

FORMERLY FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 



THOUGHTS ON THE: STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels — Our Lord's Manifestations of 
Himself — The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation Furnished by Our Lord 
— Analogies of the Gospel— Mention of Angels in the Gospjels — Places of 
Our Lord's Abode and Ministry*— Our Lord's Mode of Dealing with His 
Apostles — Conclusion. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Our Lord's Nativity — Our Lord's Ministry (Second Year) — Our Lord's Ministry 
(ITiird Year)— The Holy Week— Our Lord's Passion— Our Lord's Resur- 
rection. 

OUR L ORD'S NA TIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem— The Baptism in Jordan— The First Passover. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY. SECOND YEAR. 
The Second Passover— Christ with the Twelve — The Twelve sent Forth. 

OUR LORIES MINISTRY. THIRD YEAR. 

Teaching in Galilee-rTeaching at Jerusalem — Last Journey from Galilee to 

' ** ' Jerusalem. 

THE HQL Y WEEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem— The Teaching in the Temple — ^The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives — The Last Supper. 

OUR LORHS PASSION. 

The Hour of Darkness — The Agony — ^The Apprehension — The Condemnation — 
The Day of Sorrows— The Hall of Judgment— The Crucifixion— The 
Sepulture. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 

The Day rf Days— The Grav* Visited — Christ Appearing— The Going to 
Emmaus — The Forty Days— The Apostles Assembled — The Lake in 
Galilee — ^The Mountain in Galilee — The Return from Galilee. 
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